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Around The Capitol 








CONGRESSIONAL RECESS 


Congressional Democratic leaders June 29 agreed to 
recess Congress July 2 and call it back into session 
Aug. 8, after the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions ended, Previously, it had been expected that 
Congress would adjourn for the year before the Demo- 
cratic convention began in Los Angeles July 11. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) 
said there simply was not enough time before July 11 to 
finish all the work that hadtobedone. He cited numerous 
bills on which action was not completed, including mutual 
security funds (HR 12619), Social Security benefits- 
medical care for the aged (HR 12580), federal aid to 
schools (S 8-HR 10128) and minimum wage (S 3758-HR 
12677). (For details on these bills, see Weekly Report 
p. 1074, 1080, 1107, 1170) 

A number of Senators objected that the post- 
convention session, which Johnson said might last until 
Labor Day (Sept. 5), might produce nothing but politick- 
ing, as occurred in 1948, when then-President Harry S. 
Truman (D) called a special session. However, the 
recess plan won the endorsement of Senate Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R III.). 

The Senate June 30, by a 63-26 roll-call vote, 
adopted a resolution (S Con Res 112) to put the July 2- 
Aug. 8 recess plan formally into effect. (For voting, 
see chart p. 1173) 

In the House, action on the resolution was scheduled 
for July 2. Informed that 125 GOP House Members had 
caucused June 30 and adopted a resolution opposing the 
recess plan, Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) said, ‘‘It 
doesn’t make any difference. We are going to recess.”’ 
He indicated, however, that the House might ask the 
Senate to move the reconvening date to Aug. 15, instead 
of Aug. 8. He said the post-convention session should 
last a ‘‘maximum’’ of three weeks. 

During the recess, President Eisenhower could not 
pocket veto any bills. If the President vetoed bills 
while Congress was away, Congress could move toover- 
ride when it returned in August. 

A number of GOP Congressmen, including Rep. 
Thomas M, Pelly (Wash.) and Sen. Thruston B. Morton 
(Ky.), said the recess was intended, in some way, to aid 
Johnson’s unannounced candidacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. Johnson denied it. 

The post-convention session, however, was expected 
to have some political repercussions in that it would 
require all House Members and those Senators seeking 
reelection to spend much of August in Washington while 
their opponents were campaigning at home, Senators 
in close races whose chances of reelection might be 
affected: Frear (D Del.), Douglas (D IIll.), Humphrey 
(D Minn.), Randolph (D W.Va.), Allott (R Colo.), Dworshak 
(R Idaho), Schoeppel (R Kan.), Cooper (R Ky.), Smith 
(R Maine), Curtis (R Neb.) and Case (R N.J.). 

Rep. Lee Metcalf (D) was expected to be delayed 
in his Montana Senate campaign, and Rep. Keith Thomson 
(R) faced a primary contest Aug. 16 for the GOP ‘Senate 
nomination in Wyoming. 


PAY RAISE VETO 


The House July 1, on a 345-69 roll call, voted to 
override the President’s June 30 veto of a bill (HR 9883) 
authorizing an across-the-board 7% percent pay raise for 
1.6 million federal classified and postal workers. The 
vote was 69 votes greater than the two-thirds required to 
override. 

The Senate was scheduled to take up the veto later 
in the day. Initial Senate passage of the bill June 17 was 
by a 62-17 vote, more than the necessary two-thirds. 
(Weekly Report p. 1083) 

The veto was the 169th of the President’s career and 
the 12th of the 1960 session. Ofthe previous 168 vetoes, 
only one was overridden, ona public works appropriations 
bill in 1959. (1959 Almanac p. 661) 

Earlier in 1960, two attempts to override Presidential 
vetoes failed. The House Feb. 25 sustained the water 
pollution bill (HR 3610) veto, 249-157. The Senate May 24 
sustained the depressed areas bill (S 722) veto, 45-39. 
In both cases, the vote fell short of the required two- 
thirds, (Weekly Report p. 293, 921) 

PRESIDENT’S OBJECTIONS 

In his veto message on the pay bill, the President 
said the bill represented “‘fiscal and legislative irrespon- 
sibility’’, (For text of message, see p. 1161) 

He said HR 9883 ignored the only fair method of 
computing Government salaries -- making them equiv- 
alent to private industry scales for similar work, Instead, 
he said the bill provided increases that actually favored 
those Government workers who already were getting as 
much as they would in private industry. Before acting, 
the President said, Congress should have waited for the 
completion in September of a Labor Department study 
comparing Govern.nent and private industry wages. 

The President characterized as ‘‘utterly without 
foundation’’ the argument that a 7% percent raise was 
needed to keep pace with the rising cost of living. Since 
1953, the consumer price index had risenonly 11 percent 
but Government wages had gone up by 17% percent to 20 
percent, he said, and since 1958, when Government 
salaries were increased 10 percent, the index had risen 
only 2.1 percent. 

Among other Presidential objections to the bill were 
that it would increase the annual postal deficit by $248 
million, to $851 million, and that it extended federal re- 
tirement and life and health insurance benefits tocertain 
locally elected employees of county stabilization and 
conservation committees. Such persons were not really 
federal workers, the President said. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he still favored making per- 
manent the 2% percent temporary increase given postal 
field service employees in 1958, and that he would be 
willing to approve a general federal pay increase com- 
mensurate with the rise in the cost of living. 

The President concluded by saying it was ‘‘disturb- 
ing’’ and ‘‘shocking’’ that ‘‘intensive and unconcealed 
political pressure’’ had been exerted on Congress in behalf 
of the bill by postal employee unions. 
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HOUSE TIGHTENS REGULATIONS ON BROADCASTING 


The House June 28, by a 208-15 standing vote, passed 
and returned to the Senate an amended bill (S 1898) to 
tighten regulations on television and radio broadcasting 
practices. The bill, an outgrowth of House hearings on 
‘‘payola’’ for phonograph record promotion and rigging 
of quiz shows, would make such abuses a federal crime. 
Passage followed four days of debate during which some 
Congressmen complained that the penalties provided in 
the bill were too stiff and the Federal Communications 
Commission was being given too much power, while others 
wanted to strengthen the FCC by authorizing regulation of 
the networks themselves. 

In the Senate, Chairman John O. Pastore (D R.I.) of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee’s Com- 
munications Subcommittee June 29 won unanimous consent 
to refer S 1898 to the Committee for hearings when Con- 
gress returned in August after the political conventions, 
He said the Senate had never acted on the bill, since the 
House attached it as a substitute for a measure passed 
by the Senate in 1959 which covered only procedures on 
applications for broadcast licenses. Pastore said penal- 
ties written into S 1898 were ‘‘open to discussion’’ and 
those opposing them ‘‘have the right to be heard’’. 

The main objection to the bill during House debate 
was to provisions for FCC sanctions, including suspension 
of station licenses for 10-day periods and forfeiture of 
$1,000 per day for each day of a violation. Opponents 
termed the dual sanctions ‘‘tyrannical’’ and ‘‘oppressive’’ 
and said the broadcasting industry strongly opposed them. 
Proponents said the FCC had given assurances there 
would be no dual penalties and that existing law provided 
for judicial review of such actions. The provisions were 
softened somewhat through floor amendments which spe- 
cified that sanctions were to be imposed only when viola- 
tions were the result of ‘‘negligent or intentional’’ actions. 

Throuthout debate Rep. John B. Bennett (R Mich.) un- 
successfully tried to win House approval of anamendment 
to give the FCC power to regulate the networks in the 
public interest, without licensing them. He said without 
such a provision the bill ‘‘hammers the little fellow over 
_ the head and lets the big monopolies, who control this 

industry, go scot free.’’ His amendment was defeated 
June 27 by a 16-101 standing vote. 

Bennett suffered another defeat June 28 when he 
sought to have the bill recommitted and reported back 
with the addition, as an amendment, of a bill (HR 11340) 
providing for FCC licensing of networks. His recom- 
mittal motion was rejected by a 35-149 standing vote. 
The licensing bill had been introduced in March by Chair- 
man Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and its Special Legislative 
Oversight Subcommittee, which conducted the ‘‘payola’’ 
hearings. Bennett is ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee and Subcommittee. Harris opposed Bennett’s 
amendment on grounds it was not ‘‘the proper time or the 
proper place’’ to insert it. S 1898 incorporated features 
of another Harris bill (HR 11341). (Weekly Report p. 596) 

Debate on S 1898 began June 23 witha lengthy speech 
by Harris. He said the Subcommittee’s recommendations 


for legislation were followed ‘‘immediately’’ by ‘‘press- 
ure...moving in on all sides’’ and that, ‘‘in my judgment, 
these recent attacks on Members of the Congress are 
conspiracies of the Knight newspapers and Life maga- 
zine’’ because ‘‘both...own substantial broadcasting facil- 
ities.’’ He referred to a June 1 article copyrighted by 
the two news organizations which alleged that certain 
House Members, including Harris, had charged off tothe 
Government expenses for such things as trips to resorts 
and nightclubbing. Harris said the articles carried ‘nasty 
innuendoes’’ and were a ‘‘smear attack’’, Publisher John 
S. Knight in a June 24 statement said Harris’ charges 
were ‘‘unfair and unfortunate’. (Weekly Report p. 962) 

BACKGROUND -- The House Commerce Committee 
June 13 reported S 1898 (H Rept 1800). (Weekly Report 
p. 1061) 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, S 1898, the 
Communications Act Amendments of 1960: 


Provided with respect to broadcasting that: radio 
and television stations announce at the time of broadcast 
receipt of any money, service or other valuable consid- 
eration, either directly or indirectly, for the matter 
broadcast; exempted from announcement any service or 
property furnished free or at nominal charge, unless it 
was provided for identification of a product, trademark 
or service beyond an identification reasonably related 
to its use. 

Ordered stations to exercise reasonable diligence to 
obtain information on such payments from employees 
and others with whom they dealt. 

Authorized the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to waive the announcement requirement when it 
determined the public interest, convenience or necessity 
did not require it; authorized the FCC to require an- 
nouncement during any political or controversial-issue 
program when material was furnished free or ata nomi- 
nal fee as an inducement for the broadcast. 

Directed any station employee who accepted a pay- 
ment, or any person who made it, to report the payment 
to the station in advance of the broadcast. 

Directed any person connected with the production 
or preparation of a program to report any payment in ad- 
vance of broadcast to either the payee’s employer, the 
sponsor or the holder of the station license. 

Directed persons supplying program matter to dis- 
close to the recipients any information on any payments 
made for inclusion of special material. 

Declared it illegal, in contests of intellectual knowl- 
edge, skill or chance, for any person, with intent to 
deceive the listening or viewing public, to: supply a con- 
testant in a purportedly bona fide contest with any special 
and secret assistance; use persuasion, bribery, intimi- 
dation or other inducement to keep a contestant from using 
his knowledge or skill; engage in any scheme to prede- 
termine the outcome of a contest; produce or participate 
in production of any program when it was known or be- 
lieved not to be bona fide. 
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Provided maximum penalties of $10,000 fine and one- 
year imprisonment for violations of either the announce- 
ment or the contest requirements. 

Authorized the FCC either to revoke astation license 
or construction permit, or to suspend a station license 
for a maximum of 10 days for false statements knowingly 
made in an application or statement or for conditions 
coming to FCC attention that would warrant refusal to 
grant an original application; a license also could be sus- 
pended for negligent or intentional violations of FCC 
regulations. 

Provided that, prior to revocation or suspension ofa 
license or issuance of a cease-and-desist order, the FCC 
must issue a show-cause order, including a statement of 
the case, and call for a hearing within 30 days, with the 
burden of proof upon the FCC, 

Authorized the FCC, in addition to any other penalty, 
to order a forfeiture of $1,000 for each day of a violation 
when a station intelligently or intentionally failed to 
operate properly, negligently or intentionally violated or 
failed to observe regulations, or violated a cease-and- 
desist order. 

Authorized the FCC to restrict license grants or 
renewals to shorter terms than the three years prescribed 
by law if it was in the public interest. 

Required local notices of license applications and 
hearings in the principal areas to be served, and author- 
ized the FCC to hold hearings in such areas if it was in 
the public interest. 

Prohibited the practice of payoffs, in which persons 
agree to drop license applications in favor of a rival, 
unless the FCC approved the transaction as in the public 
interest. 

Repealed a provision permitting acceptance of hono- 
rariums for presentation of papers. 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

June 27 -- John James Flynt Jr. (D Ga.) -- Require 
that violations liable to license-suspension must be made 
knowingly, negligently or intentionally. Voice vote. 

William H, Avery (R Kan.) -- Stipulate that license 
forfeiture should be based on intelligent or intentional 
failure to operate a station properly or negligent or inten- 
tional violations. Voice. 

Oren Harris (D Ark.) -- Repeal provision permitting 
acceptance by FCC Members ofhonorariums for publica- 
tions or delivery of speeches. Voice. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

June 27 -- John B. Bennett (R Mich.) -- Authorize 
FCC to regulate radio and television networks in the 
public interest, Standing, 16-101. 

Charles Raper Jonas (R N.C.) -- Provide that for- 
feiture be invoked only if the violation continued for five 
days after serving of a written notice. Standing, 49-90. 

June 28 -- Jonas -- Provide for ashow-cause order 
and public hearing before ordering forfeiture. Standing, 
76-105. 

Jonas -- Cut forfeiture from $1,000 to $200. Voice. 

George Meader (R Mich.) -- Delete language provid- 
ing for forfeiture if respondent violated a cease-and- 
desist order. Standing, 64-91. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (R Colo.) -- Eliminate provision 
for forfeiture. Voice. 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- William L. Springer (R III.) 
-- When the Communications Act was written the only 
penalty the FCC could enforce was total revocation of 
licenses, andthe FCC would be ‘‘most hesitant’’ to do that. 


Floor Action - 2 


June 27 -- Bennett -- Without providing FCC regula- 
tion of networks the bill was ‘‘mere window dressing, a 
sop to the public for all the big scandal headlines’’., 

Jonas -- Congress was giving the FCC ‘‘more power 
than it should have’’. 

Chenoweth -- Broadcasters were in sympathy with 
what Congress was trying to do but they felt the sus- 
pension provision would give the FCC ‘‘power to impose 
a censorship’’. 

June 28 -- Meader -- The forfeiture provision was 
“untried and dangerous legislation’’ that would ‘‘strike a 
telling blow at enterprise and initiative’’. 


1.D.A. 


Congress June 29 sent to the White House an Admin- 
istration-backed bill (HR ) 1001) authorizing the President 
to accept membership for the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Assn. 

Congressional action was completed on HR 11001 
when the House June 29 passed the bill by a 249-158 
roll-call vote and the Senate by voice vote accepted the 
House bill in place of a companion measure (S 3074) 
passed by the Senate June 2. (Weekly Report p. 987; for 
House voting, see chart p. 1176) 

HR 11001 authorized appropriations of $320,290,000, 
without fiscal year limitation, as the U.S. subscription 
to the Association. The IDA would operate as a multi- 
national lending agency for long-term, low-interest loans 
to underdeveloped areas and would be managed by officers 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank), 

A provision of HR 11001 allowing a duly authorized 
U.S. agency to provide ‘‘loans or other financing’’ to the 
Association, in addition to the authorized U.S. subscrip- 
tion, was deleted in the House ona point of order by Rep. 
Frank T. Bow (R Ohio), Thesame provision, designed to 
facilitate transfer to the IDA of U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies, had been amended in the Senate to exclude ‘‘gifts’’ 
from ‘‘loans and other financing’’ andSen. J. W. Fulbright 
(D Ark.), in urging Senate approval ofthe House bill June 
29, indicated a separate bill would be introduced later 
‘‘to remedy what needs to be taken care of’’ in the deleted 
section. 

The House began debate on HR 11001 June 28. 

AMENDMENT REJECTED 

June 28 -- H.R. Gross (R lowa)-- Require the IDA to 
make loans to distressed or less developed areas within 
the United States. Standing vote, 45-46; teller, 48-61. 

DEBATE -- June 28 -- Gross -- ‘‘Ifthese so-called 
loans are ever repaid it will be inthe funny money of the 
country that gets the loans. The dollars filched from the 
pockets of our taxpayers will be gone where the woodbine 
twineth end the whangdoodle whangeth.’”’ 

Brent Spence (D Ky.) -- “‘I think this organization 
will follow a policy of requiring payment inthe currencies 
loaned; the special accommodation will come in the form 
of longer maturities, low interest rates, andother favor- 
able terms rather than in permitting repayment in local 
currencies,”’ 

Abraham J, Multer (D N.Y.) -- The Committee gave 
up an amendment on free transit through the Suez Canal 
after receiving a letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson indicating the U.S. would ‘‘instruct 
our representatives to the World Banktoact and vote’’ in 
accordance with the objectives of freedom of navigation. 
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Floor Action - 3 


DEBT LIMIT, TAX RATES 


The Senate June 28, by a 61-32 roll-call vote, 
cleared for the President’s signature an amended bill 
(HR 12381) providing a temporary increase of $8 billion 
in the national debt limit for fiscal 1961 and extending 
existing corporate income tax and certain excise tax 
rates for one more year. (For voting, see chart p. 1172) 

As sent to the White House, HR 12381 represented 
a compromise that had been worked out by a Senate- 
House conference committee between the bill passed by 
the House June 8 and an amended version that cleared 
the Senate June 20, (Weekly Report p. 1071) 

The compromise was approved by the House June 27 
by voice vote. The President signed it into law June 30, 
just in time to prevent scheduled reductions inthe cor- 
porate, excise, travel and local telephone tax rates from 
taking effect, at the cost of $4 billion to the Treasury, 
and the reduction of the permissible national debt ceiling 
to $285 billion, the permanent level. 

June 30 marked the end of fiscal 1960 and the Gov- 
ernment reported tentative figures showing a budget 
surplus of nearly $500 million for the year, contrasted 
to the $12.4 billion deficit of fiscal 1959. 

Dropped from the final version of HR 12381 at the 

insistence of the House members of the conference com- 
mittee were two of the three amendments agreed to by 
the Senate June 20. The first, sponsored by Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D Minn.), would have repealed the 4-percent 
tax credit allowed ondividend income McCarthy estimated 
this would increase Treasury revenue by about $350 
million a year, The slim margin by which it was agreed 
to in the Senate, 42-41, was reached only after Majority 
Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) persuaded two 
Senators -- Robert C, Byrd (D W.Va.) and J. Allen Frear 
Jr. (D Del.) -- to change their votes from ‘‘nay’’ to 
‘*yea’’, 
Also rejected in conference was an amendment by 
Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.) which would have made many 
business entertainment expenses non-tax-deductible. The 
Clark amendment, which would have boosted tax revenue 
by an estimated $250 million a year, was agreed to in 
the Senate by a 45-32 roll-call vote. 

The only one of the three Senate amendments retained 
in the legislation was that offered by Albert Gore (D Tenn.) 
to prevent the producers of certain minerals from comput- 
ing percentage depletion allowances on the value of 
finished products instead of the raw minerals. The 
Gore amendment, agreed to by an 87-0 roll-call vote, 
was designed to nullify several court decisions which 
held that the depletion allowance could be applied toa 
finished product such as brick, for example, rather than 
to the value of the clay from which the brick was made. 
Gore said his amendment would save the Treasury up to 
$600 million a year if the lower court rulings had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. In a test case June 27 
involving an Indiana pipe company which mined its own 
clay, the Supreme Court ruled that depletion allowances 
could be claimed only on the value of the raw clay, not 
on the gross income from the finished product (Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe). 


SENATE DEBATE 
Virtually all of the 32 Senate votes recorded in 


opposition to the final version of HR 12381 were cast 
by Democrats who favored closing so-called loopholes in 


the tax structure by adoption of the McCarthy and Clark 


amendments. These dissenters protested the current 
system of resolving differences in legislation when the 
Senate and House were in conflict, noting that only two 
of the six conferees named to represent the Senate in 
the conference on HR 12381 had voted for the McCarthy 
and Clark amendments. They also criticized the tax- 
writing body in the House, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for customarily holding up tax-extension bills 
until shortly before the close of the fiscal year, leaving 
the Senate little opportunity to insist on changes in the 
revenue code. 

Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and of the Senate conferees on HR 12381, 
defended the procedure under which the compromise 
tax bill was reached. ‘‘The Senate conferees made a 
great effort to induce the House to accept the two amend- 
ments, but the House conferees would not agree,’’ he said. 

Byrd disclosed the contents of a letter he had re- 
ceived from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Dana 
Latham, regarding the Clark amendment to limit tax 
deductions for business entertainment expenses, Latham 
said the IRS had initiated a new program of scrutinizing 
claimed entertainment expenses that should prove ade- 
quate to curb abuses. He predicted thatthe report called 
for in the compromise version of HR 12381, as a sub- 
stitute for the Clark amendment, would show ‘‘improve- 
ment in our efforts to deny deductions for business 
expenses which are not proper deductions under the law.”’ 
The substitute amendment required reports from the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Treasury on how current regulations on business expense 
allowances are being administered. 


PROVISIONS -- As signed by the President, HR 
12381: 

Increased the national debt limit for one year, 
through June 30, 1961, from its permanent level of $285 
billion to $293 billion. 

Continued until July 1, 1961 the 52-percent tax rate 
on corporations and certain mutual insurance companies; 
the excise rates set by the Revenue Act of 1951 on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger cars and 
auto accessories; the 10 percent taxes on passenger 
transportation and local telephone service. 

Provided that, effective Dec. 31, 1960, the per- 
centage depletion allowance for certain minerals could 
not be computed on the selling price of the finished 
product. 

Directed the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and the Treasury to study and report to the 
next Congress on the effectiveness of current IRS regu- 
lation in curbing excessive tax deductions for business 
entertainment expenses, 


DEBATE -- June 28 -- Paul H. Douglas (D III.) -- 
‘*The conference committee is appointed, consisting of 
the senior members on the Republican side and on the 
Democratic side of the Finance Committee.... Their 
views on tax matters tend to be substantially similar 
and, in some cases, identical. Then the conference 
committee comes back saying it has been overpowered 
by the House and has been compelled to yield the 
provisions which the Senate had voted.’’ 

Byrd -- ‘‘There is no way the Senate conferees 
can force the conferees of the other body’’ to do what 
they do not wish to do. 
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ABC ROADS 


The Senate June 29 passed by an 80-0 roll-call vote 
and sent to conference a highway bill (HR 10495) with 
amendments raising the total authorization to $2,289,- 
500,000 for certain federal and federally aided roads in 
fiscal 1962 and 1963. (For voting, see chart p. 1173) 

As passed by the House May 12, HR 10495 authorized 
appropriations of $2,089,000,000. (Weekly Report p. 873) 

The principal Senate change, recommended by the 
Public Works Committee in its June 24 reporton the bill 
(S Rept 1725), was an additional authorization of $100 
million each year in special funds for federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary and urban roads (so-called ABC roads), 
The additional funds were intended as a supplement to the 
regular funds, for use in areas of high unemployment 
and on projects of ‘‘greater need’’, and the Committee 
expressed the ‘‘hope’’ they would be used in the manner 
intended, 

As passed by the Senate, HR 10495, the Federal 
Highway Act of 1960, authorized the following appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1962 and 1963: 


Fiscal 1962 Fiscal 1963 


From the Highway Trust 
Fund: 
Primary, secondary, 
urban roads 
(regular) $ 925,000,000 $ 925,000,000 
Primary, secondary, 
urban roads 





(special) 100,000,000 100,000,000 
From general revenues: 
Forest highways 33,000,000 33,000,000 
Forest roads &trails 35,000,000 40,000,000 
Park roads & trails 18,000,000 18,000,000 


Parkways 16,000,000 16,000,000 

Indian reservation 
roads & bridges 

Public land highways 


12,000,000 
3,500,000 





TOTAL  $1,142,500,000 $1,147,000,000 

The regular primary, secondary and urban (ABC) 
funds would be available to the states according to form- 
ulas related to area, population and postal roads, on the 
normal basis of 45 percent for primary roads, 30 percent 
for secondary roads and 25 percent for urban roads, and 
with the normal requirement that the states match all 
funds received on a 50-50 basis, with a downward sliding 
scale adjustment in the required share for states having 
certain public lands within their boundaries. 

For the special ABC funds, however, the states 
would be required to put up only one-half the amount of 
the federal share, less the sliding scale adjustment. The 
federal share, including the adjustment, would be limited 
to 95 percent for any state, and the money could be spent 
interchangeably for primary, secondary and urban roads 
as the states determined. Work paid for with the special 
funds would be required to be completed in calendar 
years 1961 and 1962, except where there were delays 
beyond the control of the contractor. 

The bill also: 

Required that the costs of completing the additional 
1,000 miles authorized to be added to the 40,000-mile 
National Interstate and Defense Highway System in 1956 
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be included in Bureau of Public Roads cost estimates for 
completing the Interstate System, so that cost estimates 
due in 1961 would cover 41,000 miles plus 300 miles 
newly authorized in the bill (see below), 

Increased Interstate authorized mileage from 41,000 
miles to 41,300 miles to bring Alaska and Hawaii into 
the system, 

Allowed ‘‘reserved’’ public lands (lands withdrawn 
from the public domain for various purposes, such as 
defense installations) to be included in computations 
determining sliding-scale adjustments in the state match- 
ing share for ABC funds. (The Committee said the pro- 
vision would decrease the required state share in 13 
states, but the decrease would be ‘‘rather small, 2 or 3 
percent or less’’ in all of these states except Alaska, 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah.) 

Allowed the Bureau of Public Roads to reimburse 
states immediately, with subsequent cost adjustments, for 
the estimated federal share of costs of road relocation 
due to federal construction projects. 

Allowed use of federal-aid highway funds on approach 
roads to publicly or privately owned ferry facilities 
(primarily for Alaska and Hawaii). 

Allowed Maryland and Delaware to repay tothe Fed- 
eral Government funds used to construct certain sections 
of Interstate Route 95, after which the states would be 
allowed to collect tolls on these sections. 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

June 29 -- Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) -- Increase 
fiscal 1962 authorizations for public land highways by 
$500,000 for a road to Dukes Creek Falls,Ga. Voice vote. 

Francis Case (R S.D.) -- Delete requirement in 
existing law that costs of completing the additional 1,000 
miles in the Interstate System by excluded from cost es- 
timates for the system. Voice. 

DEBATE -- June 29 -- J,W, Fulbright (D Ark.) -- Un- 
der the reserved land amendment, ‘‘Alaska gets $41 
million...Arkansas gets about $13.5 million.... I do not 
understand why Alaska is such a special object of con- 
cern on the part of (the) Committee andis to receive such 
special benefits.’’ 

Ernest Gruening (D Alaska) -- ‘‘But 99 percent of 
Alaska is federal domain...not subject to (state) taxation 
for revenue-raising purposes.’’ 

Fulbright -- ‘‘...but not because it is held by the 
Federal Government -- but because it is covered by ice 
and snow.... Alaska is the principal beneficiary’’ of the 
reserved public lands amendment. 

Pat McNamara (D Mich.) -- ABC roads ‘‘comprise 
almost 800,000 miles and extend into every county in the 
United States. They now carry about 48 percent of all the 
highway traffic in the Nation, and this is expected to prac- 
tically double in the next 10 years. In addition to being 
our farm-to-market and rural roads, they have an im- 
portant function as feeder roads for the Interstate 
System,’’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 27 -- The Com- 
merce Department authorized the states to double the 
previously authorized amount of federally assisted road 
construction contracts for the first quarter of fiscal 1961 
(July-September 1960), The action did not change the 
over-all amount of $2,873,613,000 earlier made available 
to the states for fiscal 1961, but allowed the states to 
obligate half of these funds during the first quarter. 
Bureau of Public Roads spokesmen said the speedup was 
based on a new analysis of money available in the High- 
way Trust Fund, 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


The House June 30 passed by a 341-72 roll-call vote 
and sent to the Senate an amended bill (HR (12677) raising 
the minimum wage to $1.15 an hour for workers previously 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and extending a 
$1-an-hour minimum wage, without overtime protection, 
to an estimated 1.4 million workers in interstate retail 
chains. (For voting, see chart p. 1176) 

Passage came after the House, bya 197-141 standing 
vote and a 211-203 roll-call vote, accepted an amendment 
in the form of a substitute for the original Education and 
Labor Committee bill, which extended minimum wage and 
overtime coverage to an estimated 3,5 million workers and 
raised the minimum wage to $1.25, by stages, for all 
covered workers. The Committee reported the broader 
bill June 22. (See p, 1170; for provisions of Committee 
bill see Weekly Report p. 1066.) 

The substitute bill was offered by Rep. A. Paul 
Kitchin (D N.C,), (Details of House action will be carried 
in the next Weekly Report.) 


SPORTS REGULATION 


The Senate June 28, by a 73-12 roll-call vote, 
agreed to a motion by John A, Carroll (D Colo.) to return 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee an amended bill (S 3483) 
to authorize limited federal antitrust regulation of profes- 
sional team sports. (For voting, see chart p. 1172) 

As sent to the floor, S 3483 would have exempted all 
but the business aspects of professional footbali, hockey 
and basketball from antitrust laws; required major league 
baseball teams to make all but 40 players -- plus players 
who had served ona team less than four years -- available 
for draft by cther teams; and prohibited the televising 
of games of a team within 75 miles of the home of another 
team when the home team was playing a regularly sched- 
uled league game. 

The recommittal motion was agreed to after the 
Senate, by a 45-41 roll-call vote, agreed toan amendment 
by Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) that would have allowed base- 
ball the same antitrust exemptions as the other sports, 
Carroll said the Wiley amendment would tighten the 
monopolistic’’ grip major league baseball club owners had 
on from 3,000 to 4,000 players. He said baseball, which, 
unlike the other sports, was exempted from the antitrust 
laws by two Supreme Court decisions, feared that the next 
decision would place them under the same antitrust 
regulations as the other professional sports. 

Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) said he favored the open 
player draft provision of S 3483 in order to give the 
proposed third major league -- the Continental League -- 
an opportunity to recruit some of the players currently 
under contract with established major league clubs. Wiley, 
who was prepared to offer an amendment to delete the 
open draft provision, said there were enough untapped 
players in the country and that ‘‘it would be most equit- 
able and proper for (the Continental League) to develop 
its own source for player supply.’’ He also said the open 
draft would hurt minor league teams, the so-called farm 
teams which were supported by major league clubs. 

KACKGROUND -- The Judiciary Committee filed its 
report (S Rept 1620) on S 3483 June 20 without recom- 
mending that it be passed by the Senate. Nine Committee 
members filed individual statements, each expressing 
differences in opinion on the type of legislation that was 
needed. (Weekly Report p. 1060) 














MIGRANT FARM LABOR 


The House June 29 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 12759) extending for two years -- 
until June 30, 1963 -- the Government's program of 
recruiting Mexican migrant workers for U.S. farms. 
Much of the debate on the bill centered on attempts to 
write into the Mexican farm labor law (PL 82-78) provi- 
sions that would permit the Secretary of Labor to regulate 
the bracero program more closely. Opponents of a simple 
extension of the program, which HR 12759 provided, 
argued that the Mexican migrants, currently being im- 
ported at the rate of about 450,000 a year, deprived 
domestic farm workers of employment and depressed 
working conditions. 

An amendment by Rep. John E, Fogarty (DR.I.), re- 
jected by a 51-138 standing vote, would have given the 
Labor Secretary complete authority over both foreign and 
domestic migrants’ working conditions. 

Proponents of a simple extension of the bracero law, 
including Congressmen from California, Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona where most of the Mexicans find 
work, contended the Secretary of Labor already had 
authority under the law to regulate the program by 
permitting the importation of Mexicans only when domes- 
tic labor is not available. They said many crops could 
not be harvested without the Mexican labor because (1) 
the domestic labor market could not meet the peak 
demands for seasonal farm work and (2) domestic 
workers were not interested in the so-called stoop labor 
which the Mexicans were willing to undertake. 

The chief spokesman for the forces seeking to amend 
HR 12759 was Rep. George McGovern (D S.D.), who said 
that in areas using large numbers of Mexicans, wages and 
working conditions were worsening. From a program 
providing temporary workers for unskilled, seasonal work 
on necessary crops, it had evolved, McGovern said, into 
a vehicle permitting the year-round employment of many 
Mexicans, often in skilled or semi-skilled jobs. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Agriculture Committee 
May 23 reported a clean bill (HR 12176 -- H Rept 1642) 
providing a two-year extension of the Mexican farm labor 
law and giving the Secretaries of Labor and Agriculture 
joint authority over the bracero program, The Adminis- 
tration, through Secretary of Labor James F. Mitchell, 
opposed the bill and said the program need not be extended 
until the 1961 session. (Weekly Report p, 1105) 

On June 21 the Committee gave up on HR 12176 and 
reported HR 12759 (H Rept 1954), providing for a simple 
two-year extension of the program. 

PROVISION -- As sent to the Senate, HR 12759: 

Extended the law permitting the importation of 
Mexican nationals for U.S, farm work through June 30, 
1963. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

June 29 -- Fogarty -- Substitute for the Committee 
bill the provisions of a measure providing a two-year 
extension of the Mexican farm labor law, and giving the 
Secretary of Labor complete authority toset employment 
standards for migrant workers, both foreign and domestic. 
Standing vote, 51-138. 

Alfred E,. Santangelo (D N.Y.) -- Add to the Peauty 
amendment a section prohibiting the entry of Mexicans 
for any farm labor other thanthe cultivation and harvest- 
ing of food supplies. Standing, 33-122. 

John F, Shelley (D Calif.) -- Limit the extension of 
the bracero program to one year. Voice. 
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AMISTAD DAM 


Congress June 24 cleared for the President a bill 
(HR 12263) authorizing an agreement for the joint con- 
struction by the United States and Mexico of the Amistad 
international storage dam on the Rio Grande, 

HR 12263 was reported with amendments by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee June 23 (S Rept 1670) 
and was passed by the Senate and cleared by the House 
by voice votes June 24. The House initially passed the 
bill June 9, (Weekly Report p. 1039) 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, HR 12263: 

Authorized conclusion of an agreement with Mexico 
for joint construction of the dam in accordance with the 
terms of the Mexican Water Treaty of 1944 and with pro- 
posals regarding location and construction characteris- 
tics outlined by the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 

Authorized subsequent conclusion of an agreement 
for the construction, operation and maintenance, on 4a self- 
liquidating basis, of a hydro-electric powerplant by the 
United States. 

Required that operation of the dam be integrated with 
that of the Falcon Dam 300 miles downstream so as to 
provide the maximum feasible amount of water for use by 
the U.S. and made distribution of these waters the sole 
responsibility of the state of Texas. 

Authorized the appropriation of necessary sums to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. 

BACKGROUND -- Although additional Congressional 
authorizations normally are not required to implement 
treaties, the authority in HR 12263 was required because 
of a change in the site ofthe dam from the site originally 
specified. 

The only change in F’R 12263 as approved by the Sen- 
ate Committee and cleared for the President was a re- 
quirement that any federal hydroelectric powerplant built 
at the dam must be self-liquidating. 

According to estimates, the total cost ofthe Amistad 
project, including a powerplant, would be $107,554,000, 
with the U.S. share estimated at $71,846,000, including 
$26,870,000 for construction of the dam, $23,296,000 for 
land costs, relocations and damages and $15,217,000 for 
a powerplant. The benefit-cost ratio would be 2.3:1 with- 
out a powerplant and 1.6:1 with a powerplant, based on a 
50-year project life. 

The dam would have a reservoir capacity of 5,660,000 
acre-feet for purposes of flood control, conservation and 
silt retention. The Senate Committee rejected a Budget 
Bureau recommendation that local interests be required 
to repay costs allocated to irrigation and water supply if 
the dam was operated for such purposes. 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) 
-- The project ‘‘is a tremendous bargain for both the 
United States and Mexico’’ and would result in large 
savings through flood control. 


SALINE WATER 


The Senate June 24 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the House an amended bill (S 3557) toexpand the existing 
saline water conversion program and extend it through 
1969, 

Reported by the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee June 23 (S Rept 1668), S 3557 would speed up 
an experimental saline water research program initiated 
by Congress in 1952 and most recently amended in 1958. 
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The 1958 law authorized the construction of five pilot 
conversion plants and a $10 million appropriation for 
their construction. (Weekly Report p, 1109; 1958 Almanac 
p. 330) 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, S 3557: 

Instructed the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
research program to develop a low-cost imvestment and 
operations saline water program; to convert pilot opera- 
tions to large-scale operations; and to determine the 
markets for saline water and conversion plant equipment. 

Instructed him to cooperate with federal, state and 
local agencies regarding the development of saline water 
conversion operations. 

Authorized federal loans to state or local govern- 
ments or authorized agencies to finance the construction 
of saline water conversion plants for municipal, indus- 
trial, domestic or other beneficial consumptive uses, 
subject to veto by Congress. 

Limited the amount of each loan to 90 percent of the 
estimated cost of the project, or $1 million, whichever 
was smaller, and the length ofthe loanto 40 years, effec- 
tive three months after the plant commenced operation, 
and set an interest rate corresponding to the average 
paid on outstanding government securities of 15-year 
maturity or longer. 

Authorized a $20 million appropriation. 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) 
-- Unless Congress acts now, within l5or 20 years many 
areas of the Nation will face ‘‘crucial water shortages’’ 
which would not necessarily be limited to traditionally 
arid sections and which could ‘‘hit our great cities, our 
great urban areas’”’ 


TV BOOSTER STATIONS 


Congress June 28 ccmpleted action on an amended bill 
(S 1886) to legalize television booster stations, which had 
been operating for some years without authorization of the 
Federal Communications Commission. The bill, passed 
by the Senate in September 1959, was passed by voice vote 
of the House June 24, with a technical committee amend- 
ment. The Senate June 28 concurred in the amendment 
by voice vote, clearing the bill for the White House. 

The FCC had refused to authorize construction of 
the booster stations -- of which there are an estimated 
1,000 -- on grounds they might cause interference with 
airplane communications. The agency in December 1958 
ordered the stations shut down but in January 1959 it 
ordered a reevaluation of the situation and then recom- 
mended that the stations be legalized because ofthe large 
number of people dependent upon them. 

The booster stations extend TV service to remote 
communities by picking up weak, distant signals through 
a strategically located antenna and rebroadcasting them 
locally on the same channel at low power. The installa- 
tions are cooperatively financed in most cases, with 
contributions solicited throughout communities or through 
memberships in TV clubs to cover maintenance and opera- 
tion. The stations differ from the controversial com- 
munity antenna television systems (CATV) in that the 
latter are mainly privately owned, require connections 
with individual homes and are financed through individual] 
subscription fees and monthly payments. A bill for FCC 
licensing of CATV was killed in the Senate May 18. 
(Weekly Report p. 876) 
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BACKGROUND -- The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee June 16 reported S 1886 (H Rept 
1888), The report said the booster stations were ‘‘tech- 
nically the simplest and apparently the least expensive 
means’’ of extending TV service to remote communities. 
During a June 6 hearing on the bill FCC Chairman Fred- 
erick W. Ford supported the measure as a means of help- 
ing the FCC deal with ‘‘a problem that calls for the earl- 
iest possible solution’’, 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, S 1886 
amended the Communications Act of 1934 to authorize 
operation of television booster stations as follows: 

Granted the FCC discretion to waive, for booster or 
other rebroadcasting stations, existing requirements that 
stations be manned by licensed operators and that con- 
struction permits be issued (effective only for booster 
stations built prior to enactment of the bill), 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- Keith Thomson (R Wyo.) -- 
About 60 percent of Wyoming TV viewers depended on 
booster systems and at least one-fourth of the people 
there could not expect to receive a suitable TV signal 
by any other means. 

Oren Harris (D Ark.) -- The Committee approved 
the bill after receiving assurance from the FCC that 
‘‘appropriate regulations can and will be drawn to keep 
interference from such operations at a minimum’’, 


AIR POLLUTION 


The Senate June 28 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the House an amended bill (S 3108) designed to strengthen 
the role of the Federal Government in efforts to control 
air pollution. The measure provided the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service with the authority to 
hold public hearings on air pollution problems of more 
than local significance. 

Prior to passage, the Senate agreed by voice vote to 
an amendment by Sen, Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) to 
extend until June 30, 1966 the Federal Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1955 (PL 84-159). 

Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts (D Ala.), sponsor of com- 
panion legislation, said the House might act on S 3108 
in August, 

BACKGROUND -- Congress in 1955 authorized a pro- 
gram of research and technical assistance to obtain data 
and to develop methods for control and abatement of air 
pollution. The 1955 Act directed the Surgeon General to 
undertake a research program and tocollect and dissem- 
inate information on air pollution control. It authorized 
appropriations of $5 million annually for fiscal years 1955 
through 1960. Congress in 1959 enacted a law extending 
the Act until June 30, 1964 and continuing the $5-million 
annual appropriation provision. (1959 Almanac p. 267) 

As introduced Feb, 26 by Sen. Kuchel for the Admin- 
istration, S 3108 would have removed the time limitation 
and appropriation ceiling and deleted a requirement that 
the funds be allotted in accordance with regulations set 
out by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
In reporting the bill, however, the Public Works Com- 
mittee dropped these provisions and limited the bill to an 
authorization for the Surgeon General to make investiga- 
tions and hold public hearings on interstate air pollution 
problems. 

Earlier in 1960, Congress passed a bill which was 
enacted into law June 8 (PL 86-493) directing the Surgeon 


General to make a study of air pollution from automobile 
exhaust pipes. Funds to finance the study were provided 
when the Senate agreed toan amendment Kuchel offered to 
a bill (HR 11390) making fiscal 1961 appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The amendment increased HEW funds by $1 million. 
(Weekly Report p. 1079) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the House S 3108: 

Authorized the Surgeon General to hold public hear- 
ings on air pollution problems of more than local signifi- 
cance whenever he believed an investigation was war- 
ranted or whenever a state or local government air pol- 
lution control agency requested an investigation. 

Extended the Federal Air Pollution Control Act of 
1955 for two additional years, through June 30, 1966. 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITIES 


The House June 25 passed by voice vote an amended 
bill (S 2857) permitting a civil service employee or Mem- 
ber of Congress, when eligible for maximum retirement 
benefits, to continue annuity fund payments which would 
liquidate contributions payable for service for which no 
annuity contributions were made. Representatives and 
Senators who served before 1946, when civil service 
retirement benefits were extended to Members of Con- 
gress, would make contributions for those earlier years. 

Under S 2857, Members who had completed payments 
for maximum retirement benefits would continue their 
contributions in order to pay for further annuity benefits 
provided by law. 

Computation of Members’ maximum retirement 
benefits would remain at 80 percent of their final salary, 
and Civil Service employees maximum retirement bene- 
fits would remain at 80 percent of their highest 5-year 
salary period. 

The bill provided a reduced annuity for former Mem- 
bers when they become 50 years old, ifthey had 20 years 
of federal service, and for those whoserved in nine Con- 
gresses. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee June 17 reported S 2857 (H Rept 1916). 
The Committee substituted a new text for the Senate’ bill. 
The Senate version provided a refund to a Member of 
all retirement contributions made after he became eligi- 
ble for maximum retirement benefits. (Weekly Report 
p. 834) 


VETERANS’ LOAN PROGRAMS 


The House June 29 passed, by a 396-1 roll-call 
vote, with Stuyvesant Wainwright (R N.Y.) the dissenter, 
a bill (HR 7903) to extend the Veterans Administration’s 
home, farm and business loan guarantee program for 
World War II Veterans and the direct-loan program for 
both World War II and Korean Veterans, Both programs 
were scheduled to expire July 25 unless extended. (For 
voting, see chart p. 1176) 


The bill provided an additional $150 million authoriz-_ 


ation for direct loans in each of the two years and set up 
a revolving loan fund for the guarantee program. 
BACKGROUND -- The House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee reported HR 7903 (H Rept 726) July 28, 1959. 
The report said the Veterans Administration had made 
4,955,300 guaranteed loans for homes, businesses and 
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farms with a face value $39,220,608,200, and 135,546 
direct loans for the purchase of homes in rural areas 
where normal financing methods were not available. 
The President and the VA opposed extension of both 
programs, 

The Senate June 16 passed an omnibus housing bill 
(S 3670) which included an extension until Feb. 1, 1965 
of the guaranteed-loan program and until July 25, 1961 of 
the direct-loan program, with an additional $150 million 
authorization, (Weekly Report p. 1082) 

DEBATE -- June 29 -- Albert Rains (D Ala.) -- 
If the veterans home loan program is allowed to lapse, 
it will cause a ‘‘serious gap in the housing market at a 
time we can ill afford it’’. 

Olin E, Teague (D Texas) -- A lapse in the direct- 
loan program would mean, in all probability, that over 
28,000 veterans would ‘‘never be able to buy a home’’, 
The program is not a ‘‘gift’’ to the veterans because the 
loans are repaid with interest and as of Jan. 1 they had 
made a profit to the taxpayers of $57 million. 

E, Ross Adair (R Ind.) -- ‘‘Over nine million World 
War II veterans have not used their option on the home 
loan programs and 3% million Korean veterans have not 
used their options,’’ Veterans in rural areas primarily 
need Government help because private loan companies 
have all the business they need in metropolitan areas. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


The House June 24 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 12572) amending the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 to bring negotiated defense 
procurement contracts under more rigid legislative con- 
trol, 

Under current negotiation procedures, the Defense 
Department and manufacturers agree upon a target price 
for the contracted article. Frequently the actual cost 
undercuts the estimated price, in which case the con- 
tractor keeps 20 percent of the difference, the rest being 
returned to the Government. The principal feature of 
HR 12572 would require more positive justification of the 
negotiated price and stricter auditing when there were 
differences between it and manufactured price. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee June 13 reported HR 12572 (H Rept 1797). The 
report said the provision to tighten the negotiation 
procedures had the support of the Comptroller General, 
head of the General Accounting Office, and ‘‘at least the 
acquiescence’’ of the Defense Department. 

During Senate debate June 16 on the Defense Depart-- 
ment appropriation bill for fiscal 1961 (HR 11998), 
Sen, Paul H. Douglas (D III.) said that 86 percent of the 
dollar volume of defense contracts during 1959 were 
negotiated rather than made under competitive bid and 
that the figure represented an increase during the last 
two years from 81 percent. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 23 -- The House 
Armed Services Committee filed a report (H Rept 1959) 
declaring its dissatisfaction with “‘negotiated procure- 
ment as a policy and practice’’ and recommending passage 
of HR 12572. 

June 24 -- The House by voice vote passed, with 
amendment, and returned to the Senate a bill (S 3487) 
prohibiting kickbacks and similar forms of bribery under 
negotiated Government contracts. The bill, passed by 
the Senate on voice vote June 18, had been requested by 
the Comptroller General. 
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BILLS ACTED ON 


The following bills were passed by voice vote and, 
unless otherwise noted, without amendment. Page refer- 
ences are to earlier CQ stories: 

@S 3450, to increase by $9,448,500 the annual au- 
thorized appropriations for teaching in the 68 land-grant 
colleges and universities; passed by the Senate June 24, 
(Weekly Report p. 1111) 

@ S J Res 95, to provide for reforestation by the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments of 48 million acres 
of private, state and federal lands; passed by the Senate 
June 24, (Weekly Report p. 1109) 

@ HR 5436, to establish in the Department of Commerce 
a register of names of those whose driver's licenses 
were revoked for drunken driving or conviction of a viola- 
tion of a traffic code involving death; passed by the House 
June 24, (Weekly Report p. 1111) 

@ HR 6871, to provide for an expanded graduate public 
health training program; passed by the House June 24, 
(Weekly Report p. 1065) 

@ S 2197, color additives amendments; passed by the 
House June 25 after the language of HR 7624 was substi- 
tuted for that of the Senate-passed bill. (Weekly Report 
p. 1063) 


ACTION ON BILL BLOCKED 


A unanimous-consent motion by Rep. Olin E, Teague 
(D Texas) that the House consider the Senate’s amend- 
ments to HR 11045, a bill to modify the Government- 
sponsored life insurance program for veterans, was 
objected to by Rep. H. Allen Smith (R Calif.). (Weekly 
Report p. 987) 


BILLS SENT TO PRESIDENT 


The following bills were cleared for the President's 
signature: 

@ HR 8315, to authorize the Army to lease part of its 
property at Fort Crowder, Mo., for temporary schooling 
of children from Stella, Mo.; Senate passed June 24 after 
accepting as a substitute an amendment sponsored by 
Sens. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) and Stuart Symington (D Mo.) 
to guarantee the Government a fair return for leasing 
public property; House agreed to Senate’s amendment 
June 27, (Weekly Report p, 629) 

@ HR 12052, to extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950 for another two years; House agreed tothe Senate’s 
amendments June 28. (Weekly Report p, 1078) 

@ S 19, directing the Navy topay workers at the Ports- 
mouth, N.H,, Naval Shipyard the same hourly wages as 
are paid to workers inthe Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard; 
passed by the Senate May 26, 1959 (1959 Weekly Report 
p. 735) and by the House June 29. An identical bill was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower in 1958; the Senate voted 
to override the veto, but the House sustained it. (1958 
Almanac p, 735) 

@ HR 11602, the Hawaii omnibus bill; passed by the 
Senate June 28 after adopting technical amendments; 
the House agreed to the Senate’s amendments June 29, 
(Weekly Report p. 875) 

@ HR 10596, changing the method of federal payments to 
state veterans’ homes; the Senate passed it June 29 after 
striking out a committee amendment that would have 
provided readjustment assistance for post-Korean War 
veterans, (Weekly Report p. 1106) 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION 


The Senate June 27, by voice vote, passed with 
amendments and sent to the House a bill (S 3278) author- 
izing $100 million in federal loans to local agencies for 
the development of commuter services and mass trans- 
portation systems. 

Principal criticism of the Administration-opposed 
bill was voiced by Sen, Strom Thurmond (D S.C.), who 
argued that commuter problems were properly a state and 
local matter with which the Federal Government had no 
constitutional right to interfere. 

The bill was defended by its sponsor, Sen. Harrison 
A. Williams Jr. (D N.J.), who said the Nation would have 
to spend ‘‘billions of dollars’’ if it did not find ways to 
preserve and improve existing rapid transit systems and 
restore those which had been abandoned. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee June 15 reported a revised version of S 3278 
(S Rept 1591) after the Housing Subcommittee had held 
hearings on the proposal while considering omnibus hous- 
ing legislation. (Weekly Report p. 946) 

Stressing the need for federal aid for the develop- 
ment of metropolitan mass transportation systems, the 
report said metropolitan areas appeared ‘‘destined for a 
total breakdown’’ of transportation networks ifthe number 
of vehicles rose, as predicted, from the current 70 mil- 
lion to 113 million by 1976 while mass transportation 
services continued todecline. Urban transportation prob- 
lems were of such vital concern to all leveis of govern- 
ment that it was the Federal Government’s responsibility 
to overcome the ‘‘decline and deterioration’’ of mass 
transportation services, the report said. It added that 
limited political jurisdictions had made it ‘‘extremely 
difficult’’ to make necessary improvements in mass 
transportation. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, S 3278: 

Stated it was the policy of Congress to assist state 
and local governments in the planning and development of 
mass transportation programs. 

Authorized use of federal urban planning grants for 
planning improved metropolitan mass transportation sys- 
tems, and directed the Housing Administrator to encour- 
age and coordinate mass transportation planning ac- 
tivities. 

Increased from $100 million to $300 million the re- 
volving fund for public facility loans administered by the 
Community Facilities Administration, $100 million of 
which was reserved for loans to states and public agen- 
cies to finance, construct and improve urban mass trans- 
portation systems. 

Provided that the loans would be made at interest 
rates equivalent to the average paid on outstanding Gov- 
ernment securities plus one-fourth of 1 percent a year. 

Gave priority in loans to applicants who presented 
workable plans for coordinated transportation systems 
and had the most pressing need for such assistance. 

AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

June 27 -- Thomas H, Kuchel (R Calif.) -- Provide 
that expenditures made by state and local governments for 
mass transportation planning and construction during the 
five years preceding enactment may be considered as part 
of the local contribution required to qualify for urban 
grants. Voice vote. 

DEBATE -- June 27 -- Kenneth B. Keating (R N.Y.) 
-- Unless all levels of government cooperate in the 





elimination of this ‘‘massive traffic jam’’ the future of 
urban areas will be grave. 

Prescott Bush (R Conn.) -- Mass transportation 
problems cross state lines and thus involve interstate 
commerce, ar area in which Congress ‘‘certainly has 
the authority to legislate.’’ 

Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- The bill is concerned 
with roadbuilding problems, facilitation of commerce 
and trade, and getting people to and from work. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 28 -- The Sen- 
ate authorized. (in S Res 328) an additional $75,000 for a 
study by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of commuter transportation problems in 
coastal areas. The authorization brought to $269,100 the 
total authorized by the Senate for the study which was 
initiated March 24 by adoption of S Res 244. The Com- 
mittee was instructed to study one East Coast and one 
West Coast pilot area. 

June 29 -- Urban Renewal Commissioner David M. 
Walker, testifying before a House Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, opposed S 3278. He saidthe program would 
be premature and recommended that local authorities 
create the ‘‘necessary organizational structure for mass 
transportation systems’’ which would show whether fed- 
eral assistance was needed or whether, as the Adminis- 
tration believed, the facilities should be financed locally. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1961 


The House June 23 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 12740) making supplemental appro- 
priations of $49,738,200 for various Government agencies 
during fiscal 1960 and 1961. Although the bill fell short 
of budget requests by more than $85 million, it made one 
appropriation that was not requested by the Administra- 
tion. The sum of $5 million was set aside to purchase two 
square blocks on Capitol Hill for expansion ofthe Legis- 
lative Branch. The proposed purchase was strongly en- 
dorsed by House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas). The 
House beat back two attempts to remove the expansion 
provision from the bill, first by rejecting by voice vote an 
amendment to delete the $5 million appropriation and then 
by rejecting by a 141-252 roll-call vote < motion by John 
F, Baldwin (R Calif.) to send the bill back to the Appro- 
priations Committee with instructions to report back with 
the expansion provision deleted. (For voting, see chart 
p. 1174) 

BACKGROUND -- As reported by the House Appro- 
priations Committee June 20 (H Rept 1923), HR 12740 
contained appropriations of $49,215,700, an amount 
$85,606,500 less than the Administration requested. The 
Committee disallowed a request from the Treasury De- 
partment for $73,666,700 as the initial U.S. share in the 
funding of the International Development Assn. The rea- 
son given was that the House had not yet authorized the 
payment. (See story p. 1119) 

The Committee also turned down a request from the 
President for direct appropriations totaling $4,158,000 to 
finance a stepped-up Government program for promoting 
export trade. The President had requested the appropria- 
tions -- $986,800 for the President’s Special International 
Program on trade fairs and missions, $330,000 for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture (plus an additional $170,000 in transferred funds), 
$1,800,000 for the Department of Commerce and $1,- 
042,000 for the Department of State -- in a message to 
Congress May 26. He had first announceda program for 
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increasing U.S. export trade in a message to Congress 
March 17. (Weekly Report p. 438, 491) 

The Committee rejected a request for an additional 
$7 million federal payment to the District of Columbia 
but provided $25.2 million for a sewer line from Dulles 
International Airport and $1,816,000 for federal grants 
for sewage plant construction. 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the Senate, HR 12740 


appropriated: 
Agriculture Department $ 2,000,000 
Commerce Department 425,000 
District of Columbia 25,200,000 
Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare 1,816,000 
Independent Offices 9,026,700 
Interior Department 3,353,000 
Justice Department 200,000 
Legislative Branch 5,022,500 
State Department 225,000 
Treasury Department 2,470,000 

TOTAL $49,738,200 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

June 24 -- D.R, Matthews (D Fla.) -- Increase funds 
for the Department of Agriculture by $500,000 to provide 
for the construction of an entomology laboratory in 
Orlando, Fla. Voice vote, 

Albert Thomas (D Texas) -- Prohibit use of funds 
appropriated to the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
pay contributions to local public agencies for expendi- 
tures ‘‘which are not consistent with economical operat- 
ing policies as required by law’’. Voice. 

Thomas -- Provide payment of $22,500 to the widow 
of the late Rep. Douglas H. Elliott (R Pa.). Voice. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

H.R, Gross (R Iowa) -- Delete the appropriation of 
$2,953,000 for the construction of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial in St. Louis. Voice. 

Charles Raper Jonas (R N,C,) -- Delete the appro- 
priation of $5 million for the purchase of two square 
blocks of privately owned land on Capitol Hill. Voice. 


LEGISLATIVE FUNDS 


The House June 27 and the Senate June 29 agreed on 
a revised provision requiring Congressional committees 
to file annual public reports listing both dollar and foreign 
currency funds spent by individual Members of Congress 
and committee staff members for domestic and overseas 
travel. 

The House added to a June 20 Senate amendment a 
provision restricting the domestic travel of Members of 
Congress at Government expense to (1) trips specifically 
authorized for mileage or transportation expense, (2) of- 
ficial participation in the funeral services of deceased 
Members and (3) official trips originating inthe Members’ 
states or districts when Congress was not in session. 

The original proposal, known as the Williams amend- 
ment for its author, Sen. John J, Williams (R Del.), had 
been added to the legislative appropriations bill (HR 12232) 
for fiscal 1961. The Senate action June 29 in concurring 
in the House restriction on Congressional travel left in 
dispute only a Senate amendment appropriating $400,000 
to restore the old Supreme Court and Senate chambers in 
the Capitol to their historic conditions. (Weekly Report 
p. 1085) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 24 -- The Senate 
Government Operations Committee reported a bill (HR 
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5196 --S Rept 1721) increasing from $12 to $15 per day 
the maximum per diem allowance for Government em- 
ployees travelling on official business, It includeda pro- 
vision permitting flexible, country-by-country, per diem 
rates for employees travelling overseas, as recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau, and authorized, ‘‘in unusual 
circumstances’’, payment of the maximum per diem pius 
$10 a day. 


LEAD-ZINC SUBSIDIES 


The House June 27 passed, by a 197-192 roll-call 
vote, and sent to the Senate an amended bill (HR 8860) 
designed to stabilize the market for small lead and zinc 
producers by authorizing federal subsidies. (For voting, 
see chart p. 1174) 

Debate on the bill, held June 25, focused on various 
proposals for providing relief to the industry, rather than 
on whether or not relief was needed. Virtually all Mem- 
bers who spoke on the subject agreed that the domestic 
lead and zinc industry had been in a depressed state for 
several years, but opponents of HR 8860 argued that U.S. 
tariff policies and commitments under reciprocal trade 
agreements had caused the decline and that remedies 
should be applied in those areas. 

The bill was opposed by Administration officials 
who contended that the current quota system was working 
adequately. Invoked Oct. 1, 1958 by the President, the 
quota plan limits annual lead and zinc imports to 80 
percent of the yearly average between 1953 and 1957, 
(1958 Almanac p, 324) 

HR 8860 was brought to the House floor only after 
the Rules Committee June 16 reversed itself and granted a 
rule for debate on the bill. The Committee June 2 had 
refused by a 6-6 vote to grant the billa rule. (Weekly 
Report p. 1061) 

BACKGROUND -- The House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee May 10 reported HR 8860 (H Rept 
1597) with amendments. (Weekly Report p. 806) 

The report said HR 8860, by stabilizing small com- 
panies’ lead and zinc production, would help conserve 
domestic reserves and indirectly provide jobs for unem- 
ployed miners, thus aiding their families and depressed 
mining communities. Various witnesses who testified 
before the Mines and Mining Subcommittee, the report 
said, expressed ‘‘frustration over delays’’ in obtaining 
relief action. It said domestic lead production in 1959 
reached its lowest point in 60 years and zinc production 
also was down. 

Current market prices were 13 cents per pound for 
lead and 12 cents for zinc, the report said. 

The report also referred to a March 31 Tariff 
Commission report, confirming the depressed state of the 
industry, which said the current system of import quotas 
had proved unsatisfactory. (Weekly Report p. 618) 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 8860: 

Set stabilization prices for lead at 17 cents per 
pound and for zinc at 14% cents per pound, 

Authorized the Secretary of the Interior to pay small 
lead and zinc producers the difference between the market 
price and the stabilization price. A small producer was 
defined as one whodid not produce more than 2,000 tons of 
lead or 2,000 tons of zinc a year and who had been in 
production during the preceding seven years. 

Authorized payments of up to $4,840,000 annually. 

Terminated the program June 30, 1965. 
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DEBATE -- June 25 -- Clarence J. Brown(R Ohio) -- 
Opposed subsidy payments because the miners are ‘‘truly 
entitled to protection from unfair competition from 
abroad’’, 

John H, Kyl (R Iowa) -- The bill attempts to solve 
the problem of ‘‘oversupply by increasing production’’. 

B.F, Sisk (D Calif.) -- Developed lead and zinc re- 
serves in the small mines would be destroyed if those 
mines are abandoned because of the present price situa- 
tion, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 29 -- The 
Senate Finance Committee reported a bill (HR 5547 -- 
S Rept 1767) relating to the taxation of U.S, citizens 
residing in the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico to which 
it attached the provisions of S 3698, raising lead and zinc 
import duties (currently 1.06cents and 0,7 cents per pound, 
respectively). The amendment, sponsored by Sen, Robert 
S. Kerr (D Okla.),would impose a fixed duty on lead of 2 
cents per pound and on zinc of 1.5 cents per pound. An 
additional lead duty of 1 cent per pound would be added 
when the price fell below 13.5 cents and removed when 
it rose to 14.5 cents, Anadditional zinc duty of 0.7 cents 
per pound would be added when the price of zinc fell 
below 12.5 cents per pound and removed when it rose to 
13.5 cents. 

June 30 -- The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee favorably reported the subsidy bill (HR 8860 -- 
S Rept 1813) without amendment. 


OCEANOGRAPHY RESEARCH 


The Senate June 23 passed by voice vote, without 
opposition, a bill (S 2692) to establisha 10-year program 
of oceanographic research and surveys in which five 
departments of the Federal Government and 14 agencies 
would participate, The bill provided specific authoriza- 
tions of $534,382,485 for the program, of which $170,- 
840,000 was authorized for a new Division of Marine 
Sciences to be established by the National Science Founda- 
tion to coordinate the program. 

The bill authorized the Atomic Energy Commission 
$60,555,000 for the control and monitoring of radioactive 
waste disposal, and for various general studies of radio- 
activity in the oceans. 

The Interior Department was authorized $100,000,000 
over 10 years to study water resources, particularly fish, 
in the oceans and Great Lakes. 

The bill provided an open-end authorization for the 
Navy to build, during the decade, 24 researchand survey 
ships ranging in size from 300 to 3,000 tons; the new 
NSF Division was authorized $9,950,000 for 10 years to 
build similar ships. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee June 7 reported S 2692 (S Rept 
1525). The Committee said the United States needs to 
“*know the oceans”’ in the interests of national defense. 
It said the Soviet Union’s oceanographic program ‘‘sur- 
passes that of the entire free world’’ and that if the 
United States continued to lag inoceanographic research, 
the result would be ‘‘enormously costly in time of 
peace; fatal in the event of war’’, 

The bill was opposed by the Budget Bureau as un- 
necessary as a whole and unwise in its specific authoriza- 
tions, but it was supported by other agencies. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, S 2692, the 
Marine Sciences and Research Act, authorized the follow- 
ing appropriations over a 10-year period: 


NSF Marine Sciences Division $170,840,000 
Interior Department 131,000,000 
Navy 113,300,000 
Atomic Energy Commission 60,555,000 
Commerce Department 33,687,485 


Army 20,000,000 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Department 5,000,000 











uw 


TOTAL $534,382,48 


The bill also: 

Established a Division of Marine Sciences in the 
National Science Foundation, directed to foster the inter- 
change of scientific information among the program’s 
participants in the Federal Government, and inter- 
nationally; recommend and give grants and other forms 
of assistance necessary to the program; and construct 
and operate ships, laboratories, and other equipment. 

AMENDMENT ACCEPTED 

June 23 -- John Marshall Butler (R Md.) -- Specify 
that construction of all ships and craft authorized in the 
bill be done in U.S, commercial shipyards. Voice vote. 


FREE BROADCASTING TIME 


The Senate June 27 passed by voice vote a joint 
resolution (S J Res 207) suspending during the 1960 
Presidential campaign the requirement that broadcasting 
stations, under the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
give equal time to all Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates, The resolution required the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to file a report with Congress 
by March 1, 1961 on the effects of the suspension and 
to make recommendations on possible further legislation. 

Sen, John O. Pastore (D R.I.), floor manager of the 
measure, said there was a ‘‘moral understanding”’ be- 
tween the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the networks and their affiliated stations that coverage 
of the Presidential and Vice Presidential campaign would 
be equally distributed between ‘‘major’’ political parties. 
Pastore said that under the understanding, free time would 
be provided by the networks and the programs would be 
subject to approval by the political parties. 

Pastore said that under the suspension, broadcasters 
would not be legally responsible for equal coverage, but 
that if they ‘‘dare trespass on equity, we (Congress) 
will close the door so quickly, next January, that it 
will be no laughing matter.”’ 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee June 8 reported S J Res 207 (S Rept 
1539). Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough (D Texas), in separate 
views, said the resolution did not insure fair and equal 
broadcasting coverage of the candidates. (Weekly Report 
p. 976) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- The Senate June 14 
adopted by voice vote an amended resolution (S Res 305) 
authorizing the Commerce Committee to spend $35,000 
to study the broadcasting of political opinions, news, and 
advertising, and the presentation of political candidates 
by broadcasters. The Committee would report to Con- 
gress by Jan. 31, 1961; the Committee’s Freedom of 
Communications Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Yar- 
borough, was to conduct the study. 

Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) June 14 
opposed the resolution, saying it had ‘‘a very definite 
political purpose’’ and would exercise an influence on 
coverage of the 1960 campaign. 
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REGULATORY AGENCIES’ TERMS 


The House June 24 passed by voice vote and returned 
to the Senate an amended bill (S 1965) to allow members 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to serve in office until their successors 
were appointed and confirmed by the Senate. Under a 
committee amendment members of the three agencies 
would not be able to serve beyond the end of the Con- 
gress in which their term expired. Similar provisions 
have been in effect for members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. (Weekly Report p. 948) 

BACKGROUND -- In its June 17 report (H Rept 1917) 
on S 1965, the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee said the purpose of the bill was to ailow the 
FPC, FCC, and SEC (which was not included in the Senate 
version) to work with a fullmembership, The Committee 
said that vacancies caused the agencies todelay important 
decisions and other actions. 

In separate views opposing S 1965, Reps. Peter F. 
Mack Jr. (D Ill.) and Robert W, Hemphill (D S.C.) said 
it ‘‘would provide additional opportunities for making the 
regular independent agencies the dumping ground for 
defeated political candidates and others whoare interested 
primarily in serving their political party.’’ 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- Oren Harris (D Ark.) -- The 
agencies need their full strength ‘‘to keep on top of the 
monumental amount of work they have to perform,’’ 

Mack -- ‘‘This bill...makes possible a recurrence of 
the Bernard Goldfine-Sherman Adams affair.’’ 


AGENCY CONFIRMATIONS 


The Senate June 23, by roll-call votes, confirmed 
the nominations of Maj. Gen. John S, Bragdon (ret.) as 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 73-18; Vice 
Adm, Ralph E, Wilson (retiring from the Navy June 30) 
as a member of the Federal Maritime Board, 68-19; and 
Robert E, Lee for a second term asa Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner, 64-19, (For voting, see chart 
p. 1172; for committee action, see Weekly Report p. 948) 

The nominations of Bragdon and Wilson were opposed 
June 22-23 by Sens. Clair Engle (D Calif.), John A, Carroll 
(D Colo.) and Gale W. McGee (D Wyo.), who said that 
federal regulatory agencies’ top administrative positions 
were becoming overstaffed with retired military per- 
sonnel, 

Engle said the overstaffing occurred as ‘‘amatter 
of convenience’”’ because retired military personnel were 
more available than businessmen and more willing to 
accept Government pay. He called the Federal Aviation 
Agency, headed by retired Gen. E.R. Quesada, a ‘‘little 
Pentagon’’. McGee said retired military men lacked 
“‘the mental orientation to take on these civilian regu- 
latory agency jobs and run those agencies as they should 
be run’’, Carroll said, ‘‘The realissue here is supremacy 
of the civilians over the military.’’ He charged that 
retired military men were inclined to appoint other 
ex-officers to agency jobs. 

Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), supporting the Bragdon 
and Wilson nominations, defended the right of retired 
officers to serve in civilian capacities. Norris Cotton 
(R N.H.) agreed and said the distinction opponents drew 
between military and civilian personalities was ‘‘a rather 
artificial, strained, and far-fetched proposal’’. 
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William Proxmire (D Wis.) opposed the renomination 
of Lee and said that both Lee and the FCC were ‘‘bad’”’, 
Proxmire said that Lee’s record was reflected in the 
FCC’s lack of action and standards regulating television 
and radio industries in the public interest. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) said that Lee was a ‘‘good, 
able, aggressive, competent public servant’’. A supporter 
of the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis, 1947-57), 
Lee was first confirmed in 1954 bya58-25 roll-call vote, 
(1954 Almanac p. 497) 


RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- In a June 22 report 
(Exec Rept 9), the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee ‘‘with some reluctance’? recommended 
the confirmation of Timothy J. Murphy as an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. The Committee said Murphy's 
Democratic political affiliation was ‘‘suspect’’ and ques- 
tioned whether the ‘‘spirit of the law’’ was being followed. 
Under the Interstate Commerce Act, not more than six of 
the 11 Commissioners of the ICC may be appointed from 
the same political party; the Republicans currently are 
at the legal limit. (Weekly Report p. 855, 976) 

Sens. Ralph W. Yarborough (D Texas), Clair Engle 
(D Calif.), E.L. Bartlett (D Alaska), and Gale W. McGee 
(Wyo.) in minority views opposed confirmation of Murphy 
and said the question of his political affiliation was 
enough reason to reject the nomination, 


EXPLORATION TAXES 


The Senate June 25 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the President a bill (HR 4251) liberalizing the tax law 
for small mine owners, The measure, which was opposed 
by the Administration, amended the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to permit mining companies to claim tax deduc- 
tions for exploration expenditures over an unlimited 
number of years. It contained an over-all ceiling of 
$400,000 and a one-year limit of $100,000, Under existing 
law, amine owner could claim deductions of up to $100,000 
a year but for no more than four years. Exploration 
expenditure deductions may be taken for expenditures 
made in looking for ore or mineral deposits but not for 
oil or gas. 

Opposition to the biil came from Albert Gore (D 
Tenn.), who argued that deductions for exploration should 
not be considered alone, but should be studied aleng with 
depreciation and depletion allowances. He condemned 
legislation to aid special interest groups. Gore quoted 
from a letter to Finance Committee Chairman Harry 
Flood Byrd (D Va.) from the Treasury Department which 
declared that the revenue loss of HR 4251 ‘‘would be 
substantial and the benefit would accrue largely to 
established miners who more or less routinely make out- 
lays which may be classified as exploration expenditures,” 

Supporters of the bill, including Clinton P. Anderson 
(D N.M.) and Wallace F, Bennett (R Utah), said the bill 
was designed to aid small miners whose exploration 
expenses did not amount to as much as $100,000 in a 
single year and who therefore under existing law could 
not take the full $400,000 deduction. ‘:he large mining 
companies, they said, already had exhausted their 
$400,000 limit on deductions. 


BACKGROUND -- The measure was reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee Aug. 26, 1959(H Rept 
1054) and passed by the House Sept. 9, 1959, It was 
reported by the Senate Finance Committee Feb, 24, 
1960 (S Rept 1137). 
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HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 


Congress June 28 completed action on an amended 
bill (S 1283) to require precautionary labeling of hazar- 
dous substances found in general household use. The 
bill, passed March 28 by the Senate, was passed by voice 
vote of the House June 24, with technical committee 
amendments. The Senate June 28 concurred inthe amend- 
ments by voice vote, sending the bill to the White House. 

The measure required manufacturers to give notice 
on labels of household products when a hazard was in- 
volved, to list the ingredients in the product and, if neces- 
sary, an antidote. Substances covered by the bill included 
toxicants, corrosives, irritants, strong sensitizers, flam- 
mable and other items generating pressure. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee June 14 reported S 1283 (H Rept 
1861) with amendments. Whereas the Senate-passed bill 
repealed the Federal Caustic Poison Act of 1927 six 
months after enactment, the House version provided that 
the Poison Act would remain in full force with respect to 
any ‘‘dangerous caustic or corrosive substance’’ which 
was subject to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
and not covered by the bill. Alsoexcluded from coverage 
by the bill were economic poisons subject to the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act and fuels 
stored in containers for household use. The report said 
it was hoped the legislation would help toward establish- 
ment of ‘“‘uniform, adequate, modern labeling require- 
ments by the various states’’. 

PROVISIONS -- See Weekly Report p. 560. 


COAL RESEARCH 


The Senate June 27 passed by voice vote, with com- 
mittee amendments, a bill (HR 3375) authorizing research 
to develop new and more effective uses for coal. The 
House June 29 concurred in the Senate amendments and 
sent the bill to the President. 

The bill was similar to one pocket vetoed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1959 except that it permitted the 
research to be carried out by the Interior Department 
rather than by an independent commission. President 
Eisenhower’s only objection to the 1959 bill was the inde- 
pendent commission. (1959 Almanac p. 228) 

Only two of the committee amendments were sub- 
stantive. The first established an Office of Coal Research 
in the Department of Interior and the second defined the 
duties and functions of technical and advisory committees 
which the Secretary of Interior was authorized to appoint. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Feb, 15 passed HR 3375 
as a revised measure designed to meet the President’s 
approval. (Weekly Report p. 251) The Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee May 31 reported HR 3375 
(H Rept 1494) with the amendments. (Weekly Report p. 976) 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 3375: 

Directed the Secretary of Interior, through research, 
to develop new and more efficient methods of mining, 
preparing and utilizing coal; contract for and promote 
research by state and local agencies and private groups; 
establish technical advisory committees; and help coordi- 
nate all coal research programs. 

Required that all patents, information and develop- 
ments resulting from the research be made available 
to the public, except where inconsistent with national 
defense. 


Authorized an appropriation of $2 million for fiscal 
1961 and such sums as are necessary in later years. 

Required an annual report to the President and Con- 
gress on the status of the program. 

Established, within the Interior Department, an Office 
of Coal Research to carry out the research program and 
supplement coal research work of the Bureau of Mines. 

DEBATE -- June 27 -- Robert C, Byrd (D W.Va.) -- 
An accelerated coal research program holds ‘‘enormous 
potentials’’ for improving and expanding the coal industry 
and for strengthening the economy and security of the 
United States. 

John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) -- Coal is ‘‘far and 
away’’ the Nation’s greatest resource of energy and at 
the present rate of consumption coal reserves are suf- 
ficient for the next 1,900 years. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The Senate June 27 passed by an 81-Oroll-call vote, 
with committee amendments, a bill (HR 12231) appropriat- 
ing $1,067,227,000 in fiscal 1961 for construction at mili- 
tary installations in the United States and abroad. (For 
voting, see chart p. 1172) 

The appropriation was $191,082,000 more than the 
$876,145,000 House version, but $120,773,000 less than the 
$1,188,000,000 Administration request. The largest in- 
crease over House figures was $90 million for two addi- 
tional Titan missile bases. 

Added to the unexpended balances remaining from 
prior appropriations, the mcasure would make a total 
$3,205,878,000 available for expenditures in fiscal 1961 
for military construction. The bill passed in the form 
recommended by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
(For House passage, see Weekly Report p. 1037) 

BACKGROUND -- The Committee June 24 reported 
HR 12231 (S Rept 1684). The Committee concurred in 
House denial of funds for Bomarc missile facilities, 
Super Sage early warning system facilities, andoverseas 
housing programs and commissaries, but restored funds 
for various scientific laboratories cut by the House. 

The Committee raised appropriations for 107 proj- 
ects of the Army National Guard armory construction pro- 
gram from the $8 million Administration request to $17,- 
540,000, and raised Air National Guard and Army Reserve 
budget requests by $6,850,000 and $4,038,000, respect- 
ively. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 12231 
would provide: 
Army $ 203,394,000 





Army Reserve (16,038,000)* 
Army National Guard (17,540,000)* 
Navy 170,583 ,000 
Navy Reserve (4,000,000)* 
Air Force 673,250,000 
Air National Guard (13,850,000)* 
Air Force Reserve (4,000,000)* 
Defense Department 
Loran stations 19,000,000 
TOTAL $1,067 ,227 ,000 


*Included in total for the department. 


The bill also: 

Authorized the transfer of $20 million in pay funds of 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency to ARPA con- 
struction projects. 
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SHIP CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY 


The Senate June 23 and the House June 24 approved 
by voice votes the conference report on an amended bill 
(HR 10644 -- H Rept 1953)to authorize, for two years, an 
increase from 50 to 55 percent in the ceiling on Govern- 
ment subsidies for domestic merchant marine shipbuild- 
ing and to prohibit shipping companies from giving free 
or reduced-rate transportation to any Government official 
or employee or any member of their family. 

House agreement to the transportation ban, proposed 
by Sen, John J. Williams (R Del.) and added to the bill by 
floor amendment prior to June 7 Senate passage, meant 
victory for Williams’ ‘‘anti-junket’’ campaign which he 
began in 1954 (83rd Congress). Williams proposed 
‘‘anti-junket’’ legislation in each succeeding Congress, 
but no action was taken on his proposal until 1958, when 
the Senate agreed to the ban as a rider to a superliner 
construction bill. The House, however, rejected it in 
conference, and similar action met his proposals in 1959 
and earlier this year. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1525, 
1960 Weekly Report p. 988) 

Rep. Herbert C. Bonner (D N.C.), chief House con- 
feree, said they reluctantly agreed to the Williams amend- 
ment ‘‘to protect the passage’’ of the rest of the bill. 

BACKGROUND -- Senate-House conferees, in their 
June 22 report, agreed to accept the Senate version of HR 
10644, which was a substitute adding the Williams amend- 
ment to the House bill. The amendment stipulated that 
‘no common carrier’’ could ‘‘directly or indirectly issue 
any ticket or pass for free or reduced-rate transporta- 
tion’’ to any Government employee or his family for 
passage on ‘‘any ship sailing under the American flag’’, 
under penalty of fines of from $500 to $10,000 for each 
violation. The amendment excepted from the ban military 
or civilian personne! or their dependents when passage 
was paid for by the Government, and persons injured or 
rescued at sea and physicians and persons attending them. 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the White House, HR 10644: 

Authorized the Federal Maritime Board to pay a 
maximum 55 percent cost-differential subsidy for mer- 
chant marine ship construction under contracts signed 
within two years after enactment of the bill or on ships 
with keels laid after June 30, 1959. 

Authorized the Board to negotiate on behalfofan ap- 
plicant to bring the differential within the subsidy ceiling 
when it found the differential exceeded the 55 percent 
limit. 

Prohibited U.S. shipping companies from giving free 
or reduced-rate transportation to Government officials 
or employees or any member of their families. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 23 -- The Sen- 
ate, by approving minor House amendments, cleared for 
the White House a bill (S 2618) to permit unsubsidized 
operators of war-built vessels (1939-45), except tankers, 
to trade them in for more modern war-built vessels in 
the Government reserve fleet during a five-year period 
following enactment. (Weekly Report p. 988) 

June 24 -- The House passed by voice vote and sent 
to the President a bill (S 3189) to prohibit the operation 
in coastwise trade of any rebuilt vessel unless the entire 
rebuilding was done in the United States. The bill was 
passed May 4 by the Senate and reported without amend- 
ment (H Rept 1887) June 16 by the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. (Weekly Report 
p. 831) 


Floor Action - 14 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The House June 24, by a 259-114 roll-call vote, 
passed an amended joint resolution (H J Res 649) pro- 
viding for a program of international cooperation in medi- 
cal research. The bill was a revised version of the 
‘‘Health for Peace Act’’ (S J Res 41)passed by the Senate 
in May 1959. Following the roll call the House amended 
S J Res 41 by substituting the text of H J Res 649, then 
returned the bill to the Senate, (For voting see chart p. 
1174) 

The bill vested certain powers in the President, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare and Surgeon 
General to carry out a program covering all types of 
research and investigations relating to causes, preven- 
tion and cure of diseases and disabilities. The bill neither 
gave the President new powers nor authorized new appro- 
priations, but reemphasized his powers under the Mutual 
Security Act to cooperate in international health matters 
and expressed the sense of Congress that the President 
should usé, to the fullest extent practicable, available 
foreign currencies or credits. It also stipulated that use 
of counterpart funds would require specific appropriation. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee June 17 reported H J Res 649 
(H Rept 1915). The report said the bill sought to meet 
Administration objections to S J Res 41 by: not establish- 
ing in HEW a new National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research; granting certain powers to 
the President as distinguished from those given the HEW 
Secretary and Surgeon General, and by not authorizing 
new appropriations (S J Res 41 authorized an annual $50 
million; the Committee’s Health and Safety Subcommittee 
March 9 approved a $10 million-a-year program), 
(Weekly Report p. 403) 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, SJ Res 41, 
the International Health Research Act of 1960: 

Authorized the Surgeon General to support interna- 
tional research through fellowships, grants, loans of 
equipment and interchange of research scientists. 

Authorized the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to establish fellowships 2nd make grants for re- 
search in rehabilitation of the handicapped and in child 
welfare. 

Authorized the President to encourage and support 
an international research program and to delegate author- 
ity to carry out the program to the HEW Secretary. 

Expressed the sense of Congress that the President 
should use, to the fullest extent practicable, foreign cur- 
rencies or credits available through the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (PL 83-480), Mu- 
tual Security Act or other foreign programs, and made 
such expenditures subject to specific appropriation. 

Directed the President to submit a report onthe pro- 
gram to each session of Congress and stipulated that his 
activities should not extend to any operational health 
program. 

DEBATE -- June 24 -- John B, Bennett (R Mich.) -- 
It was ‘‘a perfectly meaningless piece of legislation’’. 

John E, Fogarty (D R.I.) -- The bill would be an 
“‘explicit expression’’ of a substantial U.S. stake in 
furtherance of health sciences. 

Paul F. Schenck (R Ohio) -- Since health research 
*‘can be conducted in other nations at very little...cost to 
the U.S. through the use of foreign currencies...we should 
take advantage of this unusuai opportunity.’’ 
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Floor Action - 15 


MINERAL LEASING 


The Senate June 22 passed by voice vote, with com- 
mittee amendments, and sent to a House-Senate confer- 
ence a bill (HR 10455) amending the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920. As passed by both chambers, HR 10455, in- 
creased to 10 years the length of anoncompetitive lease, 
raised to 50 cents the minimum rental per acre and re- 
moved the distinction between option and lease, Except 
for minor and technical changes, the only major Senate 
amendment to the House-passed version brought tar and 
oil sands under the provisions of the Act and limited the 
leasing of those lands to 7,680 acres in any one state by 
any one person. 

BACKGROUND -- The House March 21 passed HR 
10455 and the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee June 10 reported the bill with amendments. 
(Weekly Report p. 1061) 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE FUNDS 


Congress June 23 completed action on an appropria- 
tion bill (HR 10569) providing $4,841,914,000 for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments and U.S, Tax 
Court in fiscal 1961. Final action came when the House 
ended a month of wrangling with the Senate and agreed by 
a 235-164 roll-call vote to a motion to accept a Senate 
amendment that eliminated a controversial House pro- 
vision from the bill. It would have permitted delivery of 
mail in urban areas under Congressional frank addressed 
to ‘‘Occupant’’ if the Post Office Department extended the 
privilege to it. The motion first was rejected by a 90-112 
standing vote. (For roll-call vote, see chart p. 1174) 

The bill’s total was $55,939,000 less than Adminis- 
tration requests; the largest cut -- $45.5 million -- was 
made in postal funds. In additiontothe funds provided in 
the bill, the Treasury would spend in fiscal 1961 an esti- 
mated $9,625,421,245 under its permanent authority for 
indefinite appropriations -- almost entirely for interest 
on the public debt. 

The House June 1 had agreed by voice vote to the con- 
ference report (H Rept 1665) but insisted on retaining the 
mail provision, eliminated earlier by the Senate through 
an amendment by Sen. John J. Williams (R Del.), The 
Senate June 6 agreed to the report but refused to yield to 
the House on the mail provision. (Weekly Report p. 991) 

During debate, proponents of the provision said the 
privilege sought already was available for mailings on 
rural routes, that the necessity of sorting urban mail 
addressed to individuals caused more expense in handling 
and that the privilege would not be a change in law but 
only an ‘‘indication’’ to the Postmaster General of Con- 
gressional sentiments. Opponents held that the privilege 
of Congressional frank already was abused and that the 
provision would place the Postmaster General in an “‘im- 
possible’’ situation. 

BACKGROUND -- House-Senate conferees, in their 
May 26 report, allotted to the Treasury $10 million more 
than the House voted Feb, 23 and $5 million less than the 
Senate voted April 25. It represented a compromise in 
Internal Revenue Service funds, permitting the hiring of 
2,000 additional tax enforcement employees, which was 
839 less than the number provided for in the Senate bill. 
The total IRS appropriation was $388 million. Under Post 
Office appropriations, conferees reached compromise 
figures on all items, for a total that was $36.5 million 


more than the House voted and $30.i million less than the 
Senate approved. 

Conferees agreed to eliminate a Senate provision to 
allow written directions to be included in parcels of 
medicines in third-and fourth-class mail. 

House conferees in the report reiterated earlier 
warnings against extending airlift services of first-class 
(4-cent) mail by ‘‘administrative determination alone’’. 
The airlift had drawn protests from railroad groups. 


PROVISIONS -- The breakdown of funds in HR 10569: 


TREASURY 

Office of the Secretary $ 3,385,000 
Bureau of Accounts 26,890,000 
Bureau of the Public Debt 46,850,000 
Office of the Treasurer 16,700,000 
Bureau of Customs 55,900,000 
Internal Revenue Service 388,000,000 
Bureau of Narcotics 4,100,000 
U.S. Secret Service 5,524,000 
Bureau of the Mint 4,900,000 
U.S. Coast Guard 281,000,000 

Subtotal $ 832,849,000 

POST OFFICE 

Administration $ 73,300,000 
Operations 3,117,500,000 
Transportation 548,700,000 
Facilities 168,000,000 
Postal Modernization 100,000,000 

Subtotal $4,007 ,500,000 
U.S. Tax Court $ 1,565,000 

TOTAL $4,841,914,00 


HOUSE DEBATE -- June 1 -- J. Vaughan Gary (D 
Va.) -- The Postmaster General ‘‘surreptitiously’’ issued 
on April 1 an order for extension of first-class mail air- 
lifts despite authorization only for an experimental pro- 
gram. 

Glenn Cunningham (R Neb.) -- Congress must “‘dis- 
continue allowing the people in the administrative branch 
to dictate’’ things such as the airlift. 

June 23 -- Otto E, Passman(DLa.)-- The mail pro- 
vision was ‘‘just indicating to Mr. Summerfield that the 
Congress should have a word in this matter’’, : 

Marguerite Stitt Church (R Ill.) -- The provision 
sought an ‘‘exclusive and expensive’’ privilege for Con- 
gressmen; ‘‘the public not only sees the discrimination but 
actually questions our integrity.’”’ 

SENATE DEBATE -- June 6 -- A. Willis Robertson 
(D Va.) -- Proposed accepting the mail provision because 
it was ‘‘not a law, only apious hope’’ and the Postmaster 
General had said a statement in the report that he was 
under no compulsion to change delivery methods would 


leave him free of any legal obligation to take action.- 


John J. Williams (R Del.) -- The Postmaster Gen- 
eral said he did not know how a successor would inter- 
pret the provision and warned that ‘‘under no circum- 
stances’’ should the franking privilege be turned into a 
vehicle for free door-to-door delivery of election cam- 
paign material. 
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JOHNSON, NIXON ‘STRONGEST’ CANDIDATES 
TO EDITORS AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN CQ POLL 


Johnson-Kennedy vs. Nixon-Rockefeller were the 
leading tickets selected by U.S. editors and Members of 
Congress as the ‘‘strongest possible tickets’’ the Demo- 
crats and Republicans could choose, according to separate 
Congressional Quarterly polls taken in June. A total of 
407 editors from all sections of the country and 220 
Members answered the polls. 

Both groups cast most of their votes for Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) and Vice 
President Richard M, Nixon (R Calif.) as the strongest 
Presidential candidates. Both groups indicated they 
thought Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller (R N.Y.) would make the strongest Vice 
Presidential candidates, although, on the Republican side, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Henry Cabot 
Lodge showed considerable strength. 

The polls will be treated separately below to com- 
pare them with similar polls taken by CQ during the past 


year, 
Poll of Editors 


The CQ poll of editors was dated June 7, 1960, 
Previous polls were taken in April 1960, in October 1959 
and in April 1959, 

Editors were asked: ‘‘Please give us your judgment 
on the two parties’ strongest possible tickets,”’ 





Democratic Ticket 


President 


Johnson’s receipt of 43 percent of the votes in the 
Presidential voting was in sharp contrast to his previous 
showing of 17 percent, 20 percent and 17 percent in the 
polls of April 1959, October 1959 and April 1960. In the 
earlier polls, Adlai E, Stevenson led the Democrats for 
the top spot with 35 percent in April 1959, 44 percent in 
October and 40 percent in April 1960. Both Kennedy and 
Stuart Symington (D Mo.) lost ground from the previous 
polls. 

Since the April poll, the summit collapse and its 
reverberations occurred, In addition, Kennedy’s role as 
frontrunner became much more prominent as a result of 
his success in the West Virginia primary May 10 and the 
Oregon primary May 20. 

Following are the actual votes and percentage results 
for the Presidential spot of the June ‘‘home-stretch’’ poll, 
compared with the previous polls of editors: 


~ June 1960 {April ’60|{Oct. Ke fom "59) 


Votes Percent}! Percent ||Percent| | Percent | 
Johnson 175 43%, 179, 20% 17% — 
Stevenson 121 30 40 44 35 
Kennedy 87 21 23 7 25 
Symington 21 5 17 14 17 


One vote each was received by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D Va.) and Gov. Orval Faubus (D Ark.). One editor had 
no choice, 


Regional Support 
Johnson’s position in first place held upin responses 
from all editors from every region, although his greatest 
strength appeared in the South. Following is a regional 
breakdown of actual votes of the editors in the June poll: 


No Region 
East South Midwest West Given Total 





Johnson 37 51 45 28 14 175 
Stevenson 30 18 36 24 13 121 
Kennedy 29 13 31 9 5 87 
Symington 7 4 5 4 l 21 
Byrd -- se 1 -- -- l 
Faubus -- l -- -- -- l 
No Choice -- -- l -- -- l 


Vice President 


Kennedy was the choice of 65 percent of the editors 
as the strongest Vice Presidential nominee, improving 
his position over the previous polls, The actual votes and 
percentage results, compared with the previous polls, for 
the Vice Presidential spot: 


[June 1960 | {April 60] [Oct. ’59]/April ’59) 
{Votes Percent}; Percent ||Percent|| Percent 


Kennedy 264 65 58% 60% 52% 
Johnson 59 14 15 11 13 
Symington 27 7 9 9 10 
Stevenson 10 } B 3 -- 2 
Freeman 5 l -- -- -- 
Humphrey 5 1 3 4 5 
Lausche 5 l -- -- -- 


Gov. Orville L, Freeman (D Minn.) appeared on the 
CQ poll for the first time. Sen, Frank J, Lausche (D 
Ohi) had received 3 votes in the April 1960 poll. Others 
who received votes in the June voting for Democratic 
Vice Presidential nominee were: Gov. Robert B, Meyner 
(D N.J.), 4 votes; Gov. Leroy Collins (D Fla.) and Gov. 
Edmund G., Brown (D Calif.), 3 votes each; Rep. Chester 
W. Bowles (DConn.), Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller (R N.Y.), 
Gov, Herschel C, Loveless (D Iowa) and Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D Wash.), 2 votes each. 

The following received one vote each: Gov, Gaylord 
A. Nelson (D Wis.), Gov. Luther H. Hodges (D N.C.), Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D S.C.), J. Bracken Lee (R-Independent 
Utah), mayor of Salt Lake City, Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D 
Ark.), Gov. George Docking (D Kan,), Robert F. Wagner 
(D N.Y.), mayor of New York, and Sen, Clair Engle (D 
Calif.), 
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Presidential Poll - 2 


Six editors had no choice. 
This was the geographical distribution of the Vice 
Presidential votes for the first four: 





No Region 
East South Midwest West Given Total 
Kennedy 66 58 71 46 23 264 
Johnson 19 13 18 6 3 59 
Symington 6 4 8 4 5 27 
Stevenson 3 - 7 -- -- 10 


Republican Ticket 
President 


Nixon retained his position as the editors’ choice to 
lead the strongest possible Republican ticket and Rocke- 
feller lost some ground from previous polls. The actual 
June votes and percentage results compared with the three 
previous CQ polls: 


June 1960 April bey va Kos slang 59 
{Votes Percent||Percent |[Percent Percent | 





Nixon 309 76%, 72% 76% 61% 
Rockefeller 93 23 27 24 36 
Goldwater 3 of l -- 1 
Lodge 2 2 -- -- -- 


Regional Support 


Nixon ran well ahead of Rockefeller in each region: 


No Region 
East South Midwest West Given Total 
Nixon 77 57 101 46 28 309 
Rockefeller 26 29 15 19 4 93 
Goldwater -- l 2 -- -- 3 
Lodge -- -- 1 -- 1 2 


Vice President 


Rockefeller led again in the Vice Presidential voting 
but his percentage took a sharp drop from the previous 
CQ polls of editors. Lodge went from 3 percent in April 
to 16 percent in the June poll, The actual votes in the 
June poll with the percentage results, compared with the 
percentages in the previous polls: 








June 1960 |{April any 3 fa — ig 
lVotes Percent|| Percent ||Percent|| Percent 
Rockefeller 153 38% 56%, 63%, 39%, 
Lodge 64 16 3 3 Fs 
Nixon 42 10 13 ll 14 
Goldwater 28 Yj 5 l 4 
Mitchell 21 5 4 2 8 
Seaton 20 5 l 2 4 
Morton 15 4 2 -- 2 
Halleck 12 3 l 5 2 


Others who received votes for the Vice Presidential 
spot were: Gov. Mark O. Hatfield (R Ore.) and Rep. 
Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R Mich.), 6 votes each; Sens, Kenneth 
B. Keating (R N.Y.) and Hugh Scott (R Pa.) and Attorney 
General William P. Rogers (R N.Y.), 3 each; Sens. 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R IIl.), Clifford P. Case (R 


N.J.) and John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State Charles E. Bohlen and Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, 2 each. 

The following each received one vote: Sens. Homer 
E. Capehart (R Ind.), Styles Bridges (R N.H.), John J. 
Williams (R Del.) and Margaret Chase Smith (R Maine), 
Gov. Leroy Collins (D Fla.), Gov. Cecil H. Underwood 
(R W.Va.), Chief Justice Earl Warren, Rep. John W. 
Byrnes (R Wis.), former Gov. Goodwin Knight (R Calif.) 
and Rep. Thomas B, Curtis (R Mo.), Eleven editors did 
not indicate a choice. 


Regional Support 


Following is a regional breakdown of the June Vice 
Presidential votes of Rockefeller, Lodge, Nixon, Sens. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) and Thruston B. Morton (R 
Ky.), Secretary of Labor James P,. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Interior Fred A. Seaton and House Minority Leader 
Charles A. Haileck (R Ind.): 














No Region 

East South Midwest West Given Total 
Rockefeller 42 28 47 27 9 153 
Lodge 19 12 23 6 4 64 
Nixon iz 10 10 8 2 42 
Goldwater 4 12 8 2 2 28 
Mitchell 5 4 9 3 - 21 
Seaton 4 1 5 8 2 20 
Morton -- 4 2 > 3 15 
Halleck 2 4 3 -- 3 12 


Poll of Members 


The June poll of Members of Congress had a wider 
base than those taken by CQ in January 1960, June 1959 
and January 1959. Whereas the earlier polls requested 
Members to cite ‘‘your judgment on your party’s strong- 
est possible ticket,’’ the current poll asked all Members 
to ‘‘report their current judgment on the strongest 
possible tickets the political parties could nominate for 
the 1960 election.’’ Thus, all Members were asked to 
comment anonymously on both tickets. 

The poll of Members of Congress was dated June 7, 
1960. CQ received 220 replies from the Members, 





Democratic Ticket 
President 


Johnson improved his showing in the June 1960 poll 
of all Members with 54 percent, compared with a vote 
from 37 percent of the Democrats in January 1960. 
Kennedy, considered the frontrunner for the nomination, 
improved his position -- 16 percentin January to 20 per- 
cent in June -- in the consideration of fellow Members 
as the strongest candidate. Symington, second in the 
opinion of his fellow-Democrats in January, fell to fourth 
place with 5 percent inthe opinion ofall Members in June.. 
Stevenson went from fourth place with 10 percent in 
January to third place with 14percentin June. Following 
are the actual June 1960 votes with the percentage 
voting of all Members in June, compared withthe Demo- 
crats’ voting in January 1960, June 1959 and January 
1959 (split votes are rounded): 
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June 1960 | \Jan. "60 June °59] lan *59| 
Votes Percent! |Percent)|Percent! |Percent'| 
Johnson 118 54% 37% 32% 14%, 
Kennedy 45 20 16 17 17 
Stevenson 31 14 10 18 12 
Symington 10 5 21 18 33 
Humphrey 3 1 8 6 13 
Russell l wo -- -- -- 
Truman 1 wo -- -- -- 
No Opinion 10 5 -- -- -- 


Regional Support 
Members indicated their region without signing their 


names. Johnson’s lead was maintained in every region, 
as follows: 

No Region 

East South Midwest West Given 

Johnson 28 27 20 25 17 
Kennedy 14 12 11 8 
Stevenson 9 ] 9 5 7 
Symington 2 l 4 1 2 
Humphrey 1 -- l -- l 
Russell -- -- -- -- 1 
Truman -- 1 -- oi -- 


Vice President 


Kennedy’s vote indicated 63 percent of his colleagues 
in Congress felt he would make the strongest Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, as compared with the opinion of 53 per- 
cent of his fellow-Democrats in Congress in January. The 
Vice Presidential voting and percentage results compared 
with the results among Democrats in previous polls (split 
votes are rounded): 


| June 1960 ||Jan. "60| June 59] | Jan. *59| 
Votes Percent!!Percent||Percent! | Percent 
Kennedy 138 63% 53%, 49%, 41, 
Johnson 15 7 5 4 6 
Jackson 9 
Brown 6 
Symington 4 
Stevenson 4 
Williams 4 
3 
3 
2 


7 12 5 

5 6 12 
Freeman we wo = 
Collins 
Humphrey 


3 4 5 


Those who received one vote from a Member for 
Vice President: Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D N.Y.), 
Meyner, Rep. Randall S. Harmon (D Ind.), Rockefeller, 
Wagner, Bowles, Lausche, Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (DArk.), 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D Maine), Sen. Ralph W. Yar- 
borough (D Texas), Engle, Sen. William Proxmire (D 
Wis.). Eighteen Members did not indicate a choice. 

Kennedy’s lead as ‘‘strongest’’ Vice Presidential 
nominee was uniformly overwhelming in every region. 


Republican Ticket 
President 


Nixon received 62 percent of the vote from the Mem- 
bers. This is in contrast tothe vote of his fellow-Repub- 
licans in January, 95 percent of whom thought he would 
make the strongest head-of-ticket. Conversely, the ele- 
ment of Democratic voting in the June poll apparently 


mre tN ht WO 
' 
' 
' 
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accounted for a showing of 28 percent in June for Rocke- 
feller as compared with his vote of 4 percent among Re- 
publicans alone in January. The vote among Members for 
the Republican President, with the percentage results 
compared with the previous polls in which Republicans in 
Congress gave their opinions on the strongest possible 
ticket: 


— 
| 


| June 1960 ) | [yan 60) | June '59|| Jan, 59] 
Vote Percent! Percent! |Percent| | Percent 


Nixon 137 62% 95% 84%, 789, 
Rockefeller 62 28 4 14 17 
Goldwater 2 1 -- is = 
Lodge l 0 -- -- -< 


No Opinion 18 8 -- —— ies 
Regional Support 


Nixon led in every region: 
No Region 
East South Midwest West Given 


Nixon 41 17 27 28 24 
Rockefeller 14 12 14 12 10 
Goldwater -- l a dol l 
Lodge -- -- l a — 


Vice President 


Rockefeller led with 20 percent inthe voting for Vice 
Presidential nominee, despite his insistence that he would 
not be a candidate for Vice President, although his show- 
ing dropped from 38 percent in January. Lodge jumped 
from 4 percent in January among Republicans to 15 per- 
cent among all Members inthe June poll. The Republican 
Vice Presidential voting: 


June 1960 ||Jan. "60 [June 59) | Jan, ’59 | 
Vote Percen t| \Percent| \Percent | |Percent 


Rockefeller 45 20% 38% 53% 21% 
Lodge 33 15 4 svt <= 
Nixon 27 12 ~" oe aa 
Morton 21 10 4 l -- 
Goldwater 17 8 oo ea ea 
Halleck 9 4 12 4 8 
Seaton 6 3 a = tn 
Hatfield 5 2 oo — a 
Mitchell 5 2 6 3 5 
Ford 4 2 a= ~ — 
Keating 4 2 5 -- 3 
Byrnes 2 l -- sate on 


One vote each: Anderson, Rep. William H. Ayres (R 
Ohio), ex-Sen. John W, Bricker (R Ohio), Cooper, Dirk- 
sen, President Eisenhower, Rep. Walter H, Judd (R Minn.), 
Alf M, Landon. No opinion of the GOP Vice Presidential 
nominee was given by 33 Members. 

The GOP Vice Presidential voting by region: 


No Region 
East South Midwest West Given 
Rockefeller 12 12 4 10 7 
Lodge 14 -- 7 7 5 
Nixor. 6 6 9 3 3 
Morton 4 2 6 4 5 
Goldwater 1 l 3 8 4 
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Special Report 





HOUSE GOP TASK FORCE REPORTS ON US. STRATEGY 


A 15-member task force of the House Republican 
Policy Committee June 20 released results of a four- 
month study of American Strategy and Strength. The 
group’s report was based on study papers prepared for 
the task force by a group of academic, professional and 
legislative experts in fields relating to the national 
security position of the U.S. 

Rep. Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R Mich.), task force 
chairman, said Vice President Richard M, Nixon had been 
fully apprised of the task force’s activities since its 
organization in February 1960, and that Nixon had offi- 
cially approved the report. Ford said it had also been 
shown to President Eisenhower. 

The task force report is likely to form some of the 
bases of defense and foreign policy planks in the 1960 
Republican platform. Rep. Melvin R.Laird (R Wis.), a 
task force member and vice chairman of the platform 
committee, said he had shown the report to platform 
committee chairman Charles H, Percy. 


National Objectives 


‘Survival only,’’ the report said, ‘‘is not a strategy 
at all.’’ It could well lead to piecemeal surrender made 
inevitable by seeking ‘‘peace at any price,’’ or to ‘“‘glit- 
tering substitutes for facing crisis with a courageous and 
firm will.’’ The report criticized such palliatives as 
‘“stereotyped plans for economic growth, for fluctuating 
military organization, ...for unilateral disarmament, for 
another summit regardless of conditions, for appeasing 
Khrushchev by apologizing to Khrushchev unnecessarily.”’ 

‘‘The real challenge to the U.S.,’’ the report said, 
‘tis to reevaluate the methods by which a republic can 
meet its challenges without renouncing the spirit of 
liberty.’’ 

‘‘Anywhere in the world,’’ the report said, “‘stability, 
law and order work in favor of America’s best interests. 
...The virus of Communism can infect people only ina 
climate of disorder, discontent and instability. Mutual 
security, the Development Loan Fund, the Food-for-Peace 
Program all support stability.’’ 

Free society is being tested, the report said, ‘‘by 
trends in both science and government toward amalgama- 
tion into large, more complex systems. But excellence 
in both derives not from monolithic but from decentral- 
ized organization.’’ Onthe governmental level, the report 
suggested the states must be encouraged to ‘‘revise tax 
structures and leadership concepts and carry greater bur- 
dens in such fields as education and civil defense.’’ 

The U.S, should seek a world of open societies, the 
report said, warning that ‘‘closed societies pose the 
possibility of secret preparations for secret attack....’’ 


Character of Sino-Soviet Challenge 


The strategy of the Sino-Soviet bloc, using all 
available weapons, ‘‘is to divide the U.S, from within and 
from her allies without, to sap her ability to resist, to 
undermine her will to act, and to monopolize the initia- 
tive over an entire historical era.’’ The report said 
‘‘nuclear blackmail is used in an attempt to weaken the 


fibre of persons seeking ‘peace above all,’’’ tofoster the 
psychology, ‘‘better be Red than dead.”’ 

By changing signals given to his famed dogs, Pavlov 
was able to produce confusion, frustration, neuroticism 
and eventual collapse in them, the report said. ‘‘The 
Russian psychological strategy aims at conditioning the 
West to neurotic frustration, guilt complexes and con- 
science destruction. The principal conditioner is sharp 
alternatives of friendship and bellicosity.’’ 

The Communists seek to destroy U.S, national will 
to resist, the report said, through arguing the ‘‘inevi- 
tability’’ of Communism, which they call ‘‘the wave of 
the future,’’ by downgrading free world achievements and 
by upgrading Communist achievements. 

‘Soviet scientific achievement,’’ the report said, ‘‘is 
a principal weapon to batter Western confidence.’’ The 
Soviets concentrate on limited scientific fields, in an 
effort ‘‘to induce Western feelings of inferiority and the 
fright that follows.’’ The report said the U.S. position 
is far superior to the Soviet on both the economic and 
military fronts. Soviet production, in most areas, is 
only a fraction of the U.S.’s, and because of the manpower 
needed for the inefficient collective farms of the U.S.S.R., 
‘four industrial manpower exceeds that of the Soviet by 
some 10 million,’’ the report said. Onthe military front, 
the task force said, the Soviets have a one-weapon strat- 
egy based on a handful of ICBM’s, which, because of 
their immobility, are becoming increasingly vulnerable, 
while the U.S. has bases ringing the U.S.S.R. and a far 
superior strategic air force. 

The report stated that ‘‘the Communist total strategy 
of diplomatic, military, scientific, economic and psy- 
chological means can be met only by an equally total 
strategy.... Men of both parties working together can 
transform our present strategy to a public strategy with 
which a united people can deter war and advance liberty 
for a century or more -- until the final world triumph of 
the open society.’’ 


Foundation of National Policy 


Up to 1953, the report said, the U.S, tried to build a 
containment dike around the Communist world, confining 
its own single strong military capability to strategic 
atomic bombing. When the U.S.S.R. presented the U.S. 
with a less-than-total challenge in Korea, “‘fear of Russian 
aggression in Europe restricted the response (in Korea) 
in defensive measures and permitted a privileged sanc- 
tuary,’’ the report said. Continued response to Com- 
munist limited wars ‘‘with a purely negative strategy 
would have worked through attrition in favor of shifting 
of global strength to the Communist bloc.”’ 

The Eisenhower Administration, in 1953 and 1954 
speeches by the President and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, changed this policy, the report said, by 
announcing the U.S, would no longer ‘‘meet aggression 
according to the ground rules of the aggressor, but would 
punish aggression at the time, place and with weapons of 
our choice, Thus the gap was spanned between unlimited 
nuclear retaliation against Moscow and defensive contain- 
ment on enemy terms. This policy...achieved a total 
deterrent effect,’’ the report said. 
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Korea-type miscalculations by the Communist world 
should be avoided ‘‘by communicating in advance our 
intentions to punish aggression,’’ the report said. ‘‘It is 
essential that an opponent be convinced of firmness 
through public and private expressions by our govern- 
ment.’’ The report said Soviet Premier Nikita S, Khru- 
shchev is interested ‘‘in whether the next President will 
continue the same commitment to a national strategy 
which has deterred the Kremlin from military action. 
Any Presidential candidate who questions the credi- 
bility of the deterrent power in such a way as to dis- 
credit the national will to act automatically places in 
jeopardy that credibility if he is elected Prsident.’’ 


Military Strategy 


‘‘Present national strategy,’’ the report said, ‘‘is 
translated into military capabilities through five con- 
cepts:”’ 

Mixed Force Concept -- ‘‘Our military forces need 
flexibility, selectivity and variety in weaponry,’’ the 





report said, ‘‘to meet aggression at the time, place and 
with the weapons of our own choosing.’”’ Thus there must 
be an ‘‘increasing search for more effective future capa- 
bilities such as gases for disarming troops. At the same 
time, any concept of limited war strategy which dis- 
avows the possibility of using tactical nuclear weapons 
when opposed by Russia, Red China or their pawns, 
would return us to the ‘wall of flesh’ strategy, encourage 
Korea-type wars, and lose us our freedom of action.”’ 

Shield and Sword Concept -- ‘‘ The shield,’’ the report 
said, “‘is largely composed of the conventional war forces 
of the free world alliance; the sword, massive mobile 
striking forces of the U.S. This means getting more de- 
fense per tax-payer dollar by aiding allies to build con- 
ventional and limited war forces to meet creeping aggres- 
sion and brushfire wars, while supplying through our own 
efforts the missile and nuclear weapons capability which 
is beyond the economic reach of most allies.’’ 

Mobility Concept -- ‘‘The divisions of the common 
alliance system remain the primary limited war deter- 
rent,’’ the report said, ‘‘We must seek ways to improve 











Vice Presidency ‘‘It is essential to continue and 
enlarge upon the policy of the present Administration 
in utilizing the position of Vice President as a vital 
post in national security policy making,’’ the report 
said. 

Priorities Review Board in White House The 
task force recommended a priorities review board as an 
adjunct to the National Security Council, acting as an 
advisory group to the President, the board to be created 
by administrative action (not by statute) and appointed 
by the President. 

The study paper of Dr. William Y. Elliott proposed 
the board be charged solely with studying and report- 
ing on priorities in the allocation of all national re- 
sources -- human, military, economic -- to maximize 
national security. Through a comparative analysis of 
inter-agency programs, the board would report to the 
NSC on priorities in resource allocation to aid the Pres- 
ident and NSC in setting priority guidelines for the 
Bureau of the Budget. The board members, supported 
by a small high-calibre staff, would have no other 
governmental duties and not be delegates from other 
agencies -- though they would be men with wide experi- 
ence in high level Government positions in several 
national security fields. Elliott recommended that 
board members be men ‘‘who are acceptable to both 
parties in Congress in the light of service to previous 
administrations and their independent attitude as public 
servants.”’ The proposed board would replace the 
series of ad hoc committees such as the Draper Com- 
mittee, Gaither Committee, etc., and, through continu- 
ity, be in a better position to win approval of their 
recommendations than were those committees, Elliott 
suggested the Vice President in the incoming admin- 
istration as a useful person to preside over the pro- 
posed priorities review board. 

Defense Organization The task force said it be- 
lieved ‘‘a single Chief of Staff for all the services would 
overconcentrate power and decision making on the 
wrong level.’’ It was recommended that the 1958 Re- 
organization Act ‘‘be allowed time to accomplish (its) 
objectives...before another major reorganization.”’ 





Principal Recommendations in GOP Task Force Report 


Experienced Appointees ‘‘The excellent perform- 
ances of both Secretary of Defense Thomas S, Gates 
Jr. and Gordon Gray (Special Presidential Assistant 
for National Security Affairs) point out the advantage 
of extensive previous experience in national security 
matters, and set a precedent for future appointments,”’ 

Release of Information The report said respons- 
ibility must be clearly fixed for coordinating vital in- 
formation from all departments and agencies bearing on 
national security or foreign policy and recommended 
that this mission “‘be carried out within the existing 
framework of the White House staff.’’ 

Congressional Policy Committees The report 
recommended implementation of the 1946 proposal by 
the Joint Committee on Reorganization of Congress 
for policy committees of both parties in both houses. 
The four policy committees could meet jointly with 
the President, particularly in times of crisis, ‘‘to 
facilitate the formulation and carrying out of national 
policy.’” The task force said such a group would not 
only afford a vehicle for responsible criticism of 
existing policies, but also help create ‘‘an ethical limit- 
ation, so that criticism and divisive influences would 
not destroy the strength of our international position,’’ 
The report said ‘‘the recent U-2 incident, the summit 
crisis and Khrushchev’s attempt to influence domestic 
politics refortify the recommendation to implement 
such legislation.”’ 

National Strategy Subcommittees The task force 
suggested creation of national strategy subcommittees 
within the four party policy committees, The subcom- 
mittees would consist of members of the party leader- 
ship and high-ranking members of various Congress- 
ional committees dealing with national security prob- 
lems. ‘‘Dissenting reports of counterpart subcom- 
mittees could serve to deepen legitimate debate over 
real issues, and the joint reports could promote a sound, 
comprehensible public strategy,’’ the task force said. 

Regular Committee Hearings The report sug- 
gested consideration of streamlined and compact reg- 
ular committee hearings to lessen the burden of 
repeated appearances by Administration witnesses. 
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the air-transportability of the combat division and the 
air-landing facilities around the globe.’’ 

Protection of U.S, deterrent capabilities require 
mobility of missiles, the report said. ‘‘Because missile 
launching sites, unlike airbases, can be dispersed more 
widely, and given additional mobility on rails, roads, 
beneath the seas and under the polar icecap, the missile 
age will vastly complicate the task of the aggressor.’’ 

Invulnerability of the deterrent -- ‘‘Until we fully 
enter the solid missile age, the invulnerability of our 
deterrent will rest not only in hardened (increasingly 
underground, dispersed) liquid fuel missile sites, but 
more so in the Strategic Air Command,”’ The report 
said present and planned SAC dispersion will make SAC 
“‘indestructible.”’ 

Force-in-being -- ‘‘Capabilities-in-being are the 
heart of deterrent power,’’ the report said, calling for 
‘fa new look at the traditional roles of stockpiling, 
transport facilities (air, sea and land) and the Reserves 
and National Guard.’’ Reviewing current U.S. forces, 
the task force said ‘‘there is no deterent gap’’ and ‘‘it 
is only by science fiction fantasy that critics can say 
Russia might destroy our retaliatory power.’’ 








Science Policy 


If, in answer to Soviet scientific accomplishments 
in limited fields, ‘‘we narrowed our own research and 
development efforts into special-purpose crash pro- 
grams, we would (not) provide the lasting scientific re- 
serve, stability and flexibility to last out the protracted 
conflict,’’ the report said. ‘‘By wise management of re- 
sources, the U.S, holds far greater basic advantages in 
terms of capital, productivity, labor skills and scientific 
resources, all in combination with an atmosphere friend- 
ly to the spirit of free inquiry so essential to scientific 
progress.’” The U.S. must learn, the task force said, 
to integrate scientific perspective into national purpose, 
and that steps such as appointment in 1957 of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and creation of 
the post of Special Presidential Assistant for Science and 
Technology had contributed to this goal. The report em- 
phasized the importance of basic research in science. 


Economy ‘for the Long Pull’ 


During the 1940s, the report said, ‘‘the unrecognized 
need for a long-haul strategy had resulted in the armed 
services being ‘princes today and paupers tomorrow’.”’ 
The task force said the Eisenhower Administration had 
redesigned national strategy in 1953 ‘‘to provide in- 
definite sustaining power for the ‘long haul’,’’ The new 
strategy called for a ‘‘plateau of preparedness’’ entailing 
a planned level of national security outlays ‘‘for the 
indefinite period of protracted conflict.’’ This strategy, 
the report said, avoids short-range crash efforts, seeks 
stability of military, scientific and government personnel 
levels, and costs far less in the long run. 

‘*There is no painless way to pay for preparedness,’’ 
the report said. ‘‘Increased tax revenues mean increased 
tax rates. Deficit financing means inflationary erosion 
of our overall economic position in world markets.... 
Economic growth will make more tax monies available 
but also will require increased expenditures because of 
vast built-in spending programs.,”’ 

In order to cut down costs for the defense program, 
the task force suggested ‘‘prompter action each year on 


military appropriations...forgetting local geographical 
pressures when considering defense matters and remov- 
ing legislative roadblocks to efficient use of personnel 
and patents by defense contractors.”’ 

The report said economic policies for the long haul 
‘‘should foster stable growth and a climate favorable to 
savings, investment and capital formation...and encourage 
competition in private markets,’’ 


Task Force Membership 


Members of the task force were appointed by GOP 
House Policy Committee Chairman John W, Byrnes (Wis.). 
The members and their particular contributions are 
noted below: 


Gerald R. Ford Jr. (Mich.), chairman of task force 
study group, review of national objectives; John J. Rhodes 
(Ariz.), coordinator of entire task force project; Melvin 
R, Laird (Wis.), military aspects; Bob Wilson (Calif.), 
public strategy; Perkins Bass (N.H.), scientific aspects; 
Charles E, Chamberlain (Mich.), appraisals of U.S. forces 
in being. 

Also Frances P, Bolton (Ohio), diplomacy and rela- 
tions with neutralist and captive nations; Thomas B. 
Curtis (Mo.), economic aspects; Craig Hosmer (Calif.), 
disarmament; Donald L. Jackson (Calif.), psychological 
aspects and deterrence; Walter H. Judd (Calif.), Sino- 
Soviet characteristics; William E, Miller (N.Y.), respons- 
ible political partisanship; Katharine St. George (N.Y.), 
individual responsibility; Leslie C. Arends (IIl.), ballistic 
missiles, on which he submitted a paper. 

Outside study papers were submitted tothe task force 
by the following persons: Prof. William Y. Elliott, 
Harvard University, National Character as an Element of 
Power and An Extension of National Security Council 
Machinery; Dr. David M, Abshire, task force staffdirec- 
tor, Fundamentals of a National Strategy; Vice Chancellor 
John H, Stambaugh, Vanderbilt University, How Demo- 
cracies Die; Rep. Curtis, An Appraisal of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Capability; Prof. Robert G. Neuman, UCLA, 
International Tension and National Defense; Admiral 
Arthur Radford (Ret.), former Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Key Factors in Future Military Planning; Dr. 
Donald H. Ackerman, task force staff, U.S. Defense: 
Policies and Posture; Prof. Paul Peeters, Iona College, 
Requirements of Deterrence; Dr. George B, Kistiakowsky, 
Special Presidential Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology, Science and Foreign Affairs; Prof. Arthur E, 
Burns, George Washington University, The Cost_of 
National Security; Guy Waterman, task force staff, 
Economics of National Defense in a Free Economy; 
Dr. Don Paarlberg, Special Presidential Assistant for 
Economic Affairs, The Economic Challenge of the Soviet 
Union; Walter D, Fackler, Senior Economist of Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic Growth, 
What Constitutes a Strong Economy; Dr. Rita E. Hauser, 
Impact of Inflation on America’s Balance of International 
Payments; Prof. Malcolm Smith, Stanford University, 
Some Psychological Aspects of Soviet Propaganda; Dr. 
Donald A. Melnick, Scientific Planning Associates, Civil | 
Defense Policies; Rep. Hosmer, Disarmament, Arms 
Control and Strategic Stability; Ralph deToledano, author, 
Soviet Subversive Forces; Prof.Gerhart Niemeyer, Notre 
Dame, Soviet Strategy and Free World Defense; a sympo- 
sium of political scientists, An Examination of Partisan- 


ship and Bipartisanship in National Security Matters. 
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Political Notes 








NORTH DAKOTA RESULTS 


No clear winner emerged from the preliminary unof- 
ficial count in the June 28 North Dakota special Senate 
election. With 2,310 of 2,313 precincts reporting, Rep. 
Quentin N, Burdick (D) held a slim 953 vote lead over 
Gov. John E, Davis (R). Withthe margin so close, it was 
likely the winner would not formally be determined until 
completion of an official canvass to be held within 20 
days of the election. The count stood: 


Burdick 104,375 
Davis 103,422 


Burdick’s strongest vote was in rural areas and was 
interpreted as a strong farmer protest against the poli- 
cies of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Davis 
repudiated Benson’s farm policies but appeared to have 
suffered heavily from unpopularity of the Administration’s 
farm record. Davis ran strongest in thecities. (Weekly 
Report p. 1047) 

In a related development, the Senate Rules and Ad- 
ministration Privileges and Elections Subcommittee June 
27 announced an investigation of illegal campaign tactics 
in the North Dakota Senate race. Subcommittee counsel 
James H, Duffy said the North Dakota central Democratic 
committee had contended someone had circulated anony- 
mous leaflets attacking Burdick. Sen. Kenneth B. Keating 
(R N.Y.), a Subcommittee member, protested the investi- 
gation, saying the accusations had been made publicly 
“‘at least 10 days ago’’ sothat the timing of the investiga- 
tion announcement ‘“‘throws suspicion on the good faith 
of the accusers.”’ 


PRIMARY RESULTS 


Governor -- Lt. Gov. C.P. Dahl (R) defeated Orris G. 
Nordhougen (R) by a wide margin for the GOP gubernato- 
rial nomination. William L, Guy, a state representative, 
was unopposed for the Democratic nomination. 

House -- Rep. Don L. Short (R) and Speaker of the 
House Hjalmar C, Nygaard won the two Republican House 
nominations by wide margins over two other candidates. 
Unopposed in the Democratic primary were Anson J. 
Anderson, public service commissioner, and state sena- 
tor Raymond Vendsel. 


MASSACHUSETTS CANDIDATES 


Massachusetts Democrats face spirited contests in 
the Sept. 20 primary for both Senatorial and gubernatorial 
nominations. The June 17 preprimary convention en- 
dorsed candidates for both posts, but other aspirants 
quickly announced they would appeal the convention de- 
cision to the voters. (Weekly Report p. 1048) 

Governor -- The convention endorsed Secretary of 
State Joseph D. Ward, Lt. Gov. Robert F. Murphy, who 
had hoped for convention endorsement, announced he would 
run in the primary. State Treasurer John F. Kennedy (no 
relation to the Senator) had previously announced he would 
run in the primary. Former Governor’s Councillor Endi- 
cott Peabody may also run in the primary. 





Senate -- The convention endorsed Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo over his sole competitor, Springfield mayor Thomas 
J, O’Connor. O’Connor announced he would appeal the con- 
vention decision to the primary voters. 


CONNECTICUT DEMOCRATS 


The Connecticut Democratic state convention June 18 
renominated Rep. Frank Kowalski (D Conn.) for the at 
large House seat. Like the stateGOP before them, Demo- 
crats June 18 adopted a platform which called for higher 
taxes. 

At separate district conventions, Democrats June 25 
renominated the five incumbent district Representatives: 
Emilio Q.. Daddario, Ist District; Chester W. Bowles, 2nd 
District; Robert N. Giaimo, 3rd District; Donald J. !rwin, 
4th District; and John S, Monagan, Sth District. All six 
Representatives beat incumbent Republicans in 1958. 
(For GOP nominations, see Weekly Report p. 1047) 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) dominated 
the headlines of the June 26-29 Governors’ Conference at 
Glacier National Park, Mont. Rockefeller’s activities: 

June 27 -- He and Arizona Gov. Paul Fannin (R) were 
the only Republican Governors present not tosigna peti- 
tion supporting Vice President Richard M. Nixon for the 
GOP Presidential nomination. Arizona delegates are 
pledged to the support of Sen, Barry Goldwater (R). 

June 28 -- As chairman of the conference’s com- 
mittee on civil defense he delivered a statement criticiz- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration’s defense policies at 
length and recommending increases of $500 million in 
civil defense spending and $3 billion in national defense 
spending. He said the country more thanever before was 
‘“‘exposed to fatal danger.’’ West Virginia Gov. Cecil H. 
Underwood (R), who was named temporary chairman for 
the GOP National Convention, said the discussion had gone 
beyond ‘‘what might be proper for a Governor’s Confer- 
ence discussing civil defense.’’ He attributed Rocke- 
feller’s remarks to political motivation and ‘‘political 
cowardice.”’ 

June 29 -- When Massachusetts Gov. Foster Furcolo 
(D) June 28 suggested he be appointed Secretary of Defense 
in a Democratic Administration, Rockefeller said, ‘‘lam 
a Republican and have no intention of bolting the Republi- 
can party.” 

June 29 -- Rockefeller was one of five GOP Governors 
voting for a resolution calling for health benefits for the 
elderly based on Social Security payments. The vote was 
30-13 (D 25-3; R 5-10). Other conference highlights: 

Governors from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin June 28 
agreed to form a Great Lakes Regional Governors’ 
Conference to stimulate use of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Governors also adopted resolutions for continu- 
ing the highway construction program, without raising the 
3-cent federal gasoline tax; adding provision for nuclear 
fallout shelters to building specifications; and research 
in highway safety. 
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Political Notes - 2 


N.C. PRIMARY RESULTS 


Governor -- Terry Sanford, 42, Fayetteville attorney, 
won the June 28 Democratic runoff primary, defeating 
Dr. 1 Beverly Lake. (Weekly Report p. 1047) Returns 
from 2,074 of 2,094 precincts: 


Sanford 352,739 56.1% 

Lake 275,495 43.9 

House, 3rd District -- David H. Henderson, 39, won 
the Democratic primary in a contest with James O. 
Simpkirs. 


House, 12th District -- Roy A. Taylor (D) received 
16,934 votes from 163 of 197 precincts to win, unopposed, 
a special election called by Gov. Luther H. Hodges (D) 
to fill the seat of the late Rep. David M. Hall (D). Heinz 
Rollman (R) was nominated in the May 28 GOP primary, 
but objected when Hodges called the special election 
concurrent with the Democratic runoff primary and was 
able to have his name removed from the ballot for the 
special election, though it will appear on the ballot in the 
general election Nov. 8. The state Republican organiz- 
ation has protested Taylor’s election, but the state board 
of elections, meeting July 5, is expected to certify 
Taylor’s election at that time. 


NIXON ECONOMIC POLICY 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon June 21 gave his 
second major policy speech in two days, to the national 
convention of the Junior Chamber of Commerce in St. 
Louis. (Weekly Report p. 1089) 

Nixon predicted that ‘‘economic growth’’ would be a 
major factor in the coming election campaigns. He 
attacked critics who said the U.S. was behind the Soviet 
Union and spoke encouragingly of the U.S. position. He 
advocated both private industry investment and federal 
economic activity but concluded: ‘‘...we will always 
remember that the primary source of progress in Amer- 
ica has been and will continue to be the dynamic, creative 
productivity of private rather than Government enter- 
prise,’’ 

Nixon said the ‘‘growthmanship school’’ of thinkers 
had advanced three fallacies in comparing U.S. growthto 
that of the Soviet Union: (1) ‘‘The vast difference in the 
maturity of our two economies,..their economy is still 
primitive...like comparing the rate of growth of achild’s 
body with an adult’s brain.’’ (2) The difference in the 
two societies, Accumulation of consumer goods in U.S, 
homes was not counted in comparing growth rates. Critics 
said U.S. consumer goods were ‘‘a collective self- 
indulgence of shameful proportions.... Do they want a 
federal agency empowered to regulate the design of auto- 
mobiles?’’ (3) The absolute gap between the economies 
-- the total production of the Soviet Unionwas 44 percent 
that of the U.S, just before World War II and was in the 
same ratio in 1959. 

He said ‘‘the growthmanship school argues that the 
Government should plan and manipulate the economy to 
arrive at an arbitrary, fixed percentage rate of growth... 
should peg interest rates at artificially low levels to 
assure growth,’’ They say admitted inflationary results 
are a small price to pay, Nixon said. ‘‘We say that this 
policy in the long run would wreck the economy, not ex- 
pand it.’’ They believe that Government spending ‘‘re- 
gardless of its purpose’’ spells growth, he continued, 


but actually, growth would come from ‘‘expanding the 
opportunities for investment and creative productivity.”’ 

Nixon outlined the proper role of Government in his 
view: (1) Avoid interference with decisions of the private 
eccnomy. (2) Pursue a sound fiscal policy ‘‘so that 
values remain stable and the upward pressure is toward 
true growth andnotinflation.’’ (3) Fight private abuses 
of economic power, which restrict competition or growth. 
(4) Develop a tax structure which would stimulate growth, 
(5) Pursue foreign economic policies ‘‘compatible with 
domestic philosophy’’ -- cultivate, through foreign poli- 
cies, climates favorable to freedom, creative enterprise 
and competition. (6) Prevent wide fluctuations in the 
level of economic activity through fiscal policies and 
‘provisions against widespread unemployment.” 

‘‘Many elements of our national establishment are 
beyond the capacity of private enterprise.... Ifwe are to 
grow at a maximum rate, we must recognize the con- 
tinuing need for investment inthe public sector,’’ he said. 
“‘America must never settle for second best in any field. 
We are a young country with our greatest years ahead of 
us -- not behind us. We wili not hesitate to resort to 
Government action where it provides the best road to 
progress.”’ 


DEMOCRATIC ROUNDUP 


@ HUMPHREY -- Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
June 28 said he might accept the Democratic Vice Pres- 
idential nomination if it were offered to him. He said he 
had discussed the matter with aides of Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D Mass.), current frontrunner for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. 

Franklin D, Roosevelt Jr. June 22 said his com- 
ments about Humphrey’s lack of a war record, while 
campaigning for Kennedy inthe West Virginia Presidential 
primary, were ‘‘unnecessary and unwarranted.”’ 

@ JOHNSON -- Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) 
June 26 said he had been warned that an announcement of 
his support for Kennedy might impede Congressional 
action on the bill to provide medical aid for the elderly. 
He said he had learned it through people in the camp 
supporting the Presidential candidacy of Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas), Williams June 2 
announced he would support Kennedy; Johnson June 27 
called the story ‘‘the usual pre-convention nonsense.”’ 
Umied Auto Workers (AFL-CIO) President Walter P. 
Reuther, a political ally of Williams, June 27 said the 
charge was ‘‘obviously based upon a misunderstanding 
and has no basis in fact.’’ 

@ KENNEDY-- Pennsylvania Gov, David L. Lawrence 
(D), while retaining his neutrality in the Democratic 
Presidential race, June 27 said Kennedy had ‘‘a terrific 
appeal with the people.’’ Lawrence said Kennedy’s age 
(43) shouldn’t handicap him if the campaign centered in 
international issues, of which he said Kennedy had ‘‘a 
terrific knowledge’’. Lawrence said that while Kennedy’s 
Catholicism might cost him votes in some areas it 
could win him strength in others. 

Kennedy June 23 told New York’s Liberal party he 
expected Johnson would have almost all votes from 
Southern delegates but that he hoped and expected to win 
the nomination, even without Southern support. He said 
the lack of Southern support would enable him to act 
freely in the civil rights field. Party leaders then 
assured Kennedy the party would support him if he won 
the nomination. 
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STATE ROUNDUP 


@ IDAHO -- Ina June 28 runoff primary, Idaho Demo- 
crats picked Robert McLaughlin, 39, Mountain Home at- 
torney, to oppose Sen. Henry C. Dworshak (R)in the gen- 
eral election. Unofficial returns from 870 of 886 precincts 
gave McLaughlin 12,943 (51.7%) and state representative 
Gregg Potvin 12,071 (48.3%). (Weekly Report p. 927) 

@ INDIANA -- State senator Matthew E. Welsh of Vin- 
cennes won a second-ballot victory in balloting for the 
gubernatorial nomination at the June 21 Democratic state 
convention. Lt. Gov. Crawford F. Parker received the 
GCP gubernatorial nomination at the Republican state 
convention June 24, 

® MISSOURI -- Former President Harry S. Truman 
June 29 resigned from the Missouri delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention and said he would not at- 
tend the convention. (Weekly Report p. 1089, 1048, 889) 

@ NEW YORK -- The New York Democratic National 
Convention delegation June 23 voted to give a delegation 
place to former Sen, Herbert H. Lehman (DN.Y. 1949-57). 
Lehman, who had at first been denied a place, accepted 
June 24, (Weekly Report p, 1099) State Chairman Michael 
H. Prendergast, who had been instrumenta] in denyinga 
place to Lehman, yielded his own position as a delegate to 
Lehman, 

The delegates selected New York Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner delegation chairman and elected Carmine G, De 
Sapio to another four-year term as National Committee- 
man, 

@ SOUTH DAKOTA -- Final, official returns from the 
June 7 South Dakota Presidential primary showed the slate 
pledged to Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn. ), unopposed 
in the Democratic voting, received 23,287 votes, while the 
unopposed Republican slate received 45,512 votes. 

@ TEXAS -- The Texas Republican state convention 
June 14 voted to support Vice President Richard M, Nixon 
for the Presidency andSen, Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) for 
the Vice Presidency. The Republican Senatorial candidate 
Oo oppose Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D 
Texas) will be John G, Tower, 34, of Wichita Falls, GOP 
county chairman and college professor. 

The Democratic National Committee June 23 said 
Texas Democrats had authorized too many national con- 
vention delegates and the Credentials Committee would 
have to determine who would be seated, 

@ VIRGINIA -- The Republican state convention June 25 
decided not to nominate a candidate to oppose incumbent 
Sen, A. Willis Robertson (D) in the generalelection. Re- 
publican leaders reportedly felt nominating a candidate 
against Robertson would stimulate a more active Demo- 
cratic campaign in the state and impair chances of carry- 
ing Virginia for Vice President Richard M. Nixon. The 
convention endorsed Nixon for President. 


STEVENSON ORGANIZATION 

James Doyle, a Madison, Wis., lawyer, June 23 an- 
nounced he would be national director of the campaign to 
nominate Adlai E, Stevenson as the Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate for a third time. Doyle said his job would 
be to coordinate the efforts of individual movements in 
‘“‘about 44 or 45 states’’ and the resources of ‘‘experi- 
ence and enthusiasm’’ of individuals who wish to see 
Stevenson nominated. Doyle said he had traveled about 
the country on Stevenson’s behalf and was asked to take 
the job by Sens, A.S, Mike Monroney (D Okla.) and John 
A. Carroll (D Colo.), former Sen, Herbert H. Lehman 
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(D N.Y. 1949-57), Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer and Thomas K, Finletter, 

Doyle said that there had beena ‘‘powerful new surge 
of sentiment’’ for Stevenson in the past six weeks. He 
said he did not feel that the movement was beginning too 
late to capture the nomination from candidates who had 
begun working earlier. Doyle said estimates of the 
strength of Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) had been 
overestimated and June 28 released results of a state-by- 
state canvass showing Kennedy with 604» first-ballot 
votes and 665% second-ballot votes at a maximum; 761 
are needed to nominate. 

Doyle said he did not expect Stevenson to have many 
first-ballot votes but he was ‘‘confident it will be a suf- 
ficiently large beachhead to insure his eventual nomina- 
tion.’’ He said they hoped all other hopefuls would have 
a fair try for the nomination before Stevenson won, He 
said Stevenson was not aware of his announcement. 


GOP LIBERALS 


Fifteen Republican Senators June 28 released a 
‘‘Declaration of Purpose’’ containing principles they 
recommended to the GOP Platform Committee. They 
lauded the record of the Eisenhower Administration but 
said the platform must look tothe future and must ‘‘com- 
mit our party to the service of the American people in 
unequivocal terms.’’ 

Among the principles they advocated were strong 
laws protecting civil rights and ‘‘positive domestic pro- 
grams for housing, education, medical care for the aging, 
an adequate minimum wage, aid to depressed areas and 
assistance for smal! business. We recognize responsi- 
bility for such programs as a proper obligation of the 
Federal Government, the states and the private economy.’’ 
They also called for maintenance ofa prosperous agricul- 
ture, emphasizing the family farm, conservation, ‘‘bounti- 
ful production,’’ intelligent use of surpluses at home and 
abroad; continuance of the mutual security system, since 
‘‘the maintenance of American freedom is immeasurably 
strengthened by the economic and social progress of all 
states maintaining free institutions,’’ They said, ‘‘We be- 
lieve in fiscal responsibility...a balanced budget, but we 
also believe that when it is necessary to choose between 
values that we must place human values above material 
consideration. It is entirely possible to achieve fiscal 
responsibility and efficiency in government without sacri- 
ficing human responsibility.’’ They also favored stimulat- 
ing the free competitive system into an upsurge in 
economic growth. 

The 15 who ‘‘identify ourselves with the mainstream 
of progressive Republicanism’’: Sens, George D, Aiken 
(Vt.), Gordon Allott (Colo,), Prescott Bush (Conn. ), Frank 
Carlson (Kan.), Clifford P. Case (N.J.), John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.), Hiram L. Fong (Hawaii), Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.), Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.), Thomas H. Kuchel 
(Calif.), Winston L, Prouty (Vt.), Hugh Scott (Pa.), Mar- 
garet Chase Smith (Maine), Alexander Wiley (Wis.) and 
Milton R. Young (N.D.). All but Fong, who came to the 
Senate Aug. 21, 1959 after Hawaii became a state, and 
Allott were members of the group which opposed Sen, 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) for election as Senate 
GOP leader in January 1959, (1959 Weekly Report p. 44) 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) June 29 saidthe dec- 
laration was ‘‘precisely what will defeat the Republi- 
cans.’’ He said it would require increased taxes and 
Government control, 
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HUMPHREY NOW CONSIDERED VICE PRES!IDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) May 11 withdrew 
from the race for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion, but his name has reemerged as a possible Vice 
Presidential nominee of his party. 


Biography 


Hubert Horatio Humphrey was born May 27, 1911 over 
his father’s drugstore in Wallace,S.D. While he was still 
young the family moved to Doland, S.D. It was there 
Humphrey attended public schools. 

He began his college studies at the University of Min- 
nesota but then had to return home because of family fi- 
nancial difficulties during the depression. He took a phar- 
macist’s degree from the Denver College of Pharmacy in 
1933 and worked in the family drugstore in Huron, S.D., 
until 1937 when he was able to returnto the University of 
Minnesota. There he majored in political science and on 
graduating in 1939, Phi Beta Kappa, he became an in- 
structor in political science at Louisiana State University. 
He received his master’s degree from Louisiana in 1940 
and subsequently taught at the University of Minnesota, 
1940-41, and Macalester College in St. Paul, 1943-44. 

At the University of Minnesota Humphrey first met 
Orville L, Freeman, currently Democratic Governor of 
Minnesota. Freeman became a close friendof Humphrey 
and, with Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.), headed the 
Humphrey-for-President movement. Freeman is also 
mentioned as a Vice Presidential possibility. 

Humphrey married Muriel Fay Buck of Huron Sept. 
3, 1936. They have four children, Nancy, Hubert Horatio 
(Skipper), Robert and Douglas. The Humphreys are Con- 
gregationalists and attend the Chevy Chase Methodist 
Church near their Chevy Chase, Md., home. 

In 1941-43 he was Minnesota’s assistant state super- 
visor of adult education and in 1953 served as assistant 
regional director of the War Manpower Commission. 

Humphrey’s lack of a service record has sometimes 
been brought to public notice by political opponents. A 
Saturday Evening Post biography of Humphrey April 25, 
1959 quotes him on the subject; ‘‘I was first classified 
3-B because I was married and hadthree children. I had 
a job with the Army Air Corps, teaching world politics 
and government. In the spring of 1944 I volunteered for 
the Navy but was turned down because of physical dis- 
ability. In 1945 I took an Army physical which showed a 
double hernia and calcification of the shoulder. I was 
classified 1-B (limited service), lofferedtosign waivers 
but the request was denied. Before further action was 
taken the war ended,’’ 

The present Minnesota Humphrey home, built in 1957, 
is in Waverly, a town of about 500, west of Minneapolis. 
Humphrey still retains his pharmacist’s license and is 
unsalaried president of the Humphrey drugstore which his 
brother Ralph runs in Huron. 

Fishing, ice skating, boating, swimming, reading 
and talking are some of his favorite activities. His 
loquacity is a subject for much political ribbing and some 





disparagement. He is known for the diversity of subject 
matter as well as for the quantity of words and says 
simply, ‘‘I like every subject.”’ 


Political History 


Humphrey’s name first appeared on a ballot on June 
14, 1943 when he ran for mayor of Minneapolis. He was 
defeated by Marvin Kline (R), 60,075 to 54,350. Deciding 
that partof the difficulty was the differences between the 
state’s Democratic and Farmer-Labor parties, he was 
instrumental in forming a merger of the two in 1944, In 
1944 he was also the Minnesota campaign manager for the 
Democratic national ticket of Roosevelt and Truman, 

On June 11, 1945, Humphrey beat incumbent mayor 
Kline 86,377 to 55,263 and was reelected June 9, 1947 over 
Frank J. Collins (R), 102,696 to 52,358. Ina city with 
limited mayoralty powers, Humphrey moved into action 
through a series of citizens groups. He closed down 
gambling and brothels, was a successful labor mediator 
and the sponsor of the first municipal Fair Employment 
Practices Committee in the U.S. 

During his time as mayor, Humphrey made about 
3,000 speeches and 500 radio broadcasts around the state. 
In 1948 he announced his candidacy for the Senate, chal- 
lenging the then Sen. Joseph H. Ball (R 1940-49). 

Humphrey received national attention as a leader of 
the civil rights advocates at the 1948 Democratic National 
Convention, urging that the compromise civil rights plank 
recommended by the convention’s platform committee be 
revised to include this language: ‘‘We highly commend 
President Harry Truman for his courageous stand on the 
issue of civil rights. We call upon the Congress to sup- 
port our President in guaranteeing these basic and funda- 
mental American principles: the right of full and equal 
political participation, the right to equal opportunity of 
employment, the right of security of person andthe right 
of equal treatment in the service and defense of our 
nation.’’ In supporting the substitute plank, Humphrey 
said ‘‘to those who say that this civil rights program is 
an infringement of states rights...the time has arrivedin 
America for the Democratic party to get out of the shad- 
ows of states rights and to walk forthrightly into the 
bright sunshine of human rights.’’ The Humphrey-backed 
substitute was adopted, 651%-582%, and led directly tothe 
walkout of southern state delegations and the formation 
of the States Rights party. 

A leading issue in the Senate race was Ball’s role as 
a co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act, With united labor 
support Humphrey defeated Ball 729,494 to 485,801. 

In 1952, before President Truman took himself out of 
the race, Humphrey entered the Minnesota Presidential 
primary as a favorite son, at the request of Truman. In 
the early stages of the 1952 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, Humphrey was a leading strategist in the effort by 
supporters of Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) and Averell 
Harriman to block seating of the Virginia, Louisiana and 
South Carolina delegations on grounds they had not com- 
plied with the convention’s ‘‘loyalty oath.’’ When they lost 
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that fight, Humphrey counseled his friends ‘‘not to let 
the South get the credit for nominating’’ Adlai E. Steven- 
son. He offered Stevenson his support early on the day the 
Illinois governor won the nomination. 

In 1954 Humphrey won reelection to the Senate, defeat- 
ing state treasurer Val Bjornson (R) 642,193 to 479,619. 


1956 Vice Presidential Candidacy 


Humphrey endorsed Stevenson for President Nov. 16, 
1955, and invited him to enter the Minnesota Presidential 
primary. Despite the all-out support ofthe state organi- 
zation headed by Humphrey, Stevenson lost the Minnesota 
primary March 20 to Sen, Estes Kefauver (DTenn.), The 
defeat damaged Humphrey’s and Stevenson’s prestige. 

On Sept. 28, 1955, Humphrey said in Los Angeles he 
would consider it ‘‘a signal honor’’ to be nominated Vice 
President. Former President Truman Jan, 14, 1956 said 
Humphrey would ‘‘make a good Vice President.’’ On July 
30, 1956, Humphrey broke with precedent and announced 
formally he was a candidate for Vice President. When 
Stevenson threw the Vice Presidential nomination decision 
to the convention, Humphrey, apparently ill-prepared to 
make the necessary fight, received 134% votes onthe first 
ballot, running fifth, and 74 votes on the second ballot on 
which Kefauver won the nomination, 

Humphrey Dec. 30, 1959 announced he would be a 
candidate for the 1960 Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. He withdrew from the race May 10 after losing to 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) in the important April 
5 Wisconsin and May 10 West Virginia Presidential pri- 
maries. Humphrey also received write-in votes in the 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts primaries and 
deieated Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) in the Presidential 
preference poll of the May 3 District of Columbia primary. 

Talk of Humphrey as a Vice Presidential possibility 
grew after his withdrawal. His ostensibly strong alliance 
with farmers, labor, civil rights groups and liberals 
would be expected to bring votes from those quarters to 
a national ticket. 

Among the liabilities of a Humphrey candidacy are 
the facts that his Senate seat is up for reelection in 1960, 
his losses in the 1960 primaries, his association with the 
Americans for Democratic Action anda chasm of thinking 
between him and Southerners. Southerners in Congress, 
although put off at first by the new Senator who had done 
so much to split the party in 1948, have come around to 
like and admire Humphrey as a Senator. The late Sen, 
Walter F. George (D Ga. 1922-57) offered to campaign for 
Humphrey’s reelection in 1954. Humphrey’s continuing 
strong stand on civil rights, however, may alienate other 
Southerners. 

Humphrey was one of the co-founders in 1947 of 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA), a self-described 
liberal, anti-Communist group. He was national chairman 
of the organization in 1949-50 and has been a national 
vice chairman since. On April 10, 1954, Humphrey said: 
‘*Wein ADA abandon any spirit of defensiveness in the face 
of continuing smear attacks against our organization.... 
Long before a junior Senator from Wisconsin (Joseph R. 
McCarthy) found his way...we had inflicted great and 
decisive defeats on the Communists in the United States. 
We had simultaneously rallied millions of our countrymen 
to the support of those programs of resistance to Com- 
munist aggression, such as the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, which may be remembered some day as 
the turning points in the annals of our century.’’ 
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Humphrey has also fought Communism in Minnesota 
and in the Senate. Between 1944 and 1948, he led a suc- 
cessful fight to purge the DFL of its extreme left-wing 
elements, March 19, 1947 the St, Paul Dispatch reported: 
‘‘Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Minneapolis, after many 
months of polite undercover sparring with Communists 
and party line followers in the DFL, is out in the open as 
leader of a definite anti-Communist drive. At a meeting 
of the Americans for Democratic Action in Minneapolis 
Tuesday night, he urged ‘true liberals’ to join him in 
‘wresting control of the DFL from Communists and their 
supporters.’’’ Humphrey’s campaign succeeded in swing- 
ing the DFL behind President Truman, rather than Henry 
A. Wallace, in 1948. 

In 1954 Humphrey introduced an amendment to a sub- 
versive activities bill outlawing the Communist party and 
barring members of it and similar organizations from 
serving as union officers. The Senate Aug. 12 passed the 
amendment 84-0. After the House had deleted the section, 
the Senate Aug. 17 passed, 41-39, a second Humphrey 
amendment providing that membership in the party was a 
felony and establishing criteria for determining member- 
ship. The section was eliminated in conference committee, 


Senate Career 


Humphrey is currently on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, Government Operations and Agriculture and Fores- 
try Committees. He is chairmanofthe Foreign Relations 
Disarmament Subcommittee. Previously he served on 
Committees on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Labor and Public Welfare, Post Office and Civil 
Service, and Select Small Business. 

Humphrey’s legislative positions are among the most 
‘‘liberal’’ in the Senate. Atthe beginning of the 1960 ses- 
sion he joined Senate Democratic insurgents in moves to 
circumscribe the power of Majority Leader Lyndon B, 
Johnson (D Texas), He has been amember of the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council since its organization in 1956. 

Humphrey speaks frequently on the Senate floor and 
has introduced hundreds of bills. He is interested in 
countless fields. Foreign policy, disarmament, civil 
rights, farm programs, health improvement, labor regu- 
lations and welfare programs could justly be listed as 
major concerns of the man who has expressed his views 
on almost every subject. 

In his maiden speech March 14, 1949, against a com- 
promise during a civil rights discussion, Humphrey chided 
his colleagues for arguing, not acting. ‘What the people 
want is for the Senate to function,’’ hesaid, ‘‘Sometimes 
I think we become so lazy -- we feel so secure in our six- 
year term -- we forget that the people want things done.’’ 

Humphrey shepherded many of President Truman’s 
government reorganization plans through the Senate. In 
1952 he led a Labor Subcommittee investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration of labor unions and proposed tighter 
laws to curb subversives in unions. His interest in an 
international health program was the primaryreason for 
his 1958 trip to Russia and initial subject of conversation 
during his famous Dec, 2 eight-hour conversation with 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

Humphrey’s most important foreign policy contribu- 
tions have been on disarmament, Feb, 4, 1958 he pro- 
posed that the U.S. negotiate with the U.S.S.R. on sep- 
arated points of U.S, disarmament proposals, rather than 
demanding agreement on a ‘‘package’’ plan. 

He was a delegate to the United Nations, 1956-57. 
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KEY VOTES CAST BY SENATOR HUMPHREY, 1954-1960 


Agriculture 


1959 -- Limit to $35,000 the total amount of price support 
loans per person per year. Agreed to 57-20 (D 31-20; R 26-0) 
May 22. Humphrey FOR. 

1959 -- Cut 1960 conservation reserve authorization from 
$450 million to $375 million. Rejected 37-48 (D 12-41; R 25-7) 
June 3. Humphrey AGAINST. 

1958 -- Bar indefinitely any reduction in price supports or 
acreage allotments for any farm commodity. Passed 50-43 
(D 39-8; R 11-35) March 13. Humphrey FOR. 


Welfare, Education, Labor 


1959 -- McClellan ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ amendment to protect 
union members against unfair actions by their unions. Agreed 
to 47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2) April 22. Humphrey ANNOUNCED 
AGAINST, 

1959 -- Bar organizational or recognition picketing where a 
majority of employees has not sought recognition of the union 
ind impose criminal penalties for ‘‘shakedown’’ picketing. Re- 
jected 30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11) April 24. Humphrey PAIRED 
AGAINST, 

1959 -- Senate-House compromise labor reform bill, includ- 
ing provisions of Landrum-Griffin and Kennedy-Ervin bills. 
Agreed to 95-2 (D 62-1; R 33-1) Sept. 3. Humphrey FOR. 

1958 -- Broaden coverage, increase benefits, set uniform 
standards for federally financed unemployment compensation 
payments. Rejected 21-63 (D 18-23; R 3-40) May 27. Humphrey 
PAIRED FOR. 

1958 -- Boost Social Security benefits by 10 percent rather 
than percent. Rejected 32-53 (D 26-20; R 6-33) Aug. ‘16. 
Humphrey FOR, 

1959 -- Depressed Areas bill, authorizing $389.5 million 
federal loans and grants to aid areas of chronic unemployment. 
Passed 49-46 (D 45-16; R 4-30) March 23, Humphrey FOR. 

1960 -- S8, authorizing appropriations for two years of $20 
per child of school age -- about $917 million a year. Passed 
51-34 (D 42-12; R 9-22). Feb. 4. Humphrey FOR. 

1958 -- Authorize annual grants of $i billion for two years 
for public school construction. Rejected 30-61 (D 23-24; R 7-37) 
Aug. 13. Humphrey FOR. 

1959 -- Boost urban renewal funds to $450 million a year for 
four years. Rejected 33-56 (D 32-26; R 1-30) Feb. 5. Humphrey 
FOR. 

Public Works, Atomic Energy 

1959 -- Kill Tennessee Valley Authority self-financing bill. 
Rejected 17-73 (D 2-56; R 15-17) July 9. Humphrey AGAINST. 

1959 -- Cut public works appropriation about $80 million to 
figure recommended by President. Rejected 17-72 (D5-52; R 12- 
20) July 9. Humphrey AGAINST 

1954 -- Authorize federal atomic power program; give pref- 
erence to public bodies in excess power disposal. Agreed to 45- 
41 (D 38-6; R 6-35) July 22. Humphrey FOR. 


Civil Rights, Liberties 

1960 -- Motion to limit debate by invoking cloture onthe Civil 
Rights filibuster (two-thirds majority required), Rejected 42-53 
(D 30-33; R 12-20) March 10. Humphrey FOR. 

1960 -- Motion to table (kill) an amendment to civil rights bill 
to provide for court-appointed referees or Presidentially appointed 
enrollment officers to register voters after a court has found a 
pattern of practice of discrimination. Tabling motion agreed to 
51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8) March 24. Humphrey AGAINST. 

1957 -- Eliminate section of civil rights bill authorizing At- 
torney General to institute civil action for preventive relief in 
civil rights cases under the 14th Amendment. Agreed to 52-38 
(D 34-13; R 18-25) July 24. Humphrey AGAINST. 

1957 -- Guarantee jury trials in all cases of criminal con- 
tempt and provide uniform methods of selecting federal court 
juries. Agreed to 51-42 (D 39-9; R 12-33) Aug. 2. Humphrey 
AGAINST. 

1959 -- Kill bill to eliminate loyalty oath requirement for 
students seeking federal educational funds. Agreed to 49-42 
(D 26-34; R 23-8) July 23. Humphrey AGAINST. 
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Voting Scores 


CQ’s Voting Participation Scores measure the percentage 
of roll calls on which a Member votes; On the Record Scores 


measure the percentage of times a Member went on the record 
on a roll-call vote; Party Unity and Party Opposition Scores 


measure the percentage of times a Member voted with or in 
opposition to the majority of his party on roll-call votes when 
his party opposed the stand taken by the opposition majority 
(through the 8ist Congress, Party Unity Scores measured the 
percentage of times a Member voted with the majority of his 
party on all roll calls.); Presidential Support and Opposition 
Scores measure the percentage of times a Member supported 
the Presidential position on roll-call votes; Conservative 
Coalition Scores measure the percentage of times a Member 
supported or opposed the stand of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats when they formed a coalition against Northern 
Democrats on roll-call votes. 

Here are Humphrey’s scores in the Senate from the 8\st 
Congress to the present: (A blank indicates that CQ did not 
make the study in that year.) 














. Vot Th Presider ar nservative 
Congress sticineti Record |Support Of tion’ | Support 

8ist 94%, 91 

82nd 91 91 

83rd 87 94 39% 49%, 89 

84th 91 oe 352 4 85 12% 

85th 88 99 51 37 76 14 

1959 8] 99 36 46 69 8 2% 80 





1957 -- Restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal 
cases, thus limiting the effects of the Supreme Court’s Jencks cas¢ 
decision. Conference report adopted 74-2 (D 39-1; R 35-1) Aug. 
30. Humphrey FOR, 


Foreign Policy, Aid 


Development Loan Fund authorization from $2 
Rejected 30-50 


1959 -- Cut 
billion for two years to $700 million for one year. 
(D 20-34; R 10-16) July 2. Humphrey AGAINST. 

1955 -- Increase military assistance appropriations by $420 
million. Agreed to 50-38 (D 21-23; R 29-15) July 22. Humphrey 
FOR, 

1958 -- Extend Reciprocal Trade Program through June 30, 
1962. Passed 72-18 (D 40-6; R 32-12) Aug. 11. Humphrey FOR. 

1955 -- Repeal the peril point section of reciprocal trade law. 
Rejected 9-82 (D 9-35; R 0-47) May 4. Humphrey FOR. 

1957 -- Mideast Doctrine, authorizing President to use mili- 
tary and economic aid to combat communism in the Middle East. 
Passed 72-19 (D 30-16; R 42-3) March 5. Humphrey FOR. 

1959 -- Give the President authority to approve economic aid 
to European Communist satellites. Passed 49-40 (D33-23; R 16- 
17) Sept. 12, Humphrey FOR. 

Defense 

1959 -- Limit draft extension to two years, rather than four. 
Rejected 24-67 (D 16-43; R 8-24) March 11. Humphrey FOR. 

1956 -- Increase Air Force procurement funds by $800 mil- 
lion, Agreed to 48-40 (D 43-3; R 5-37) June 26. Humphrey FOR, 


Taxes 

1959 -- Repeal 4 percent tax credit on dividend income. Agreed 
to 47-31 (D 44-7; R 3-24) June 25. Humphrey ANNOUNCED FOR. 

1959 -- Reduce on a graduated scale the depletion allowance 
on oil and gas wells. Rejected 21-54 (D 16-33; R 5-21) June 25. 
Humphrey PAIRED FOR, 

1958 -- $6 billion tax cut. 
June 18. Humphrey FOR. 

1958 -- Reduce taxes or small corporations and increase taxes 
on large corporations. Rejected 34-45 (D 22-19; R 12-26) June 20. 
Humphrey FOR. 


Rejected 23-65 (D 20-24; R 3-41) 
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KEYNOTER CHURCH, 35, NOTED FOR ORATORY 


Keynoter at the 1960 Democratic National Convention 
will be Idaho’s Senator Frank Church, at 35 years the 
Senate’s youngest Member at present, and a man known 
for his oratorical skills. 


Background 


Frank Forrester Church was born July 25, 1924 in 
Boise, Idaho where his father -- a staunch Republican -- 
operated a sporting goods store. Frank attended grade 
and high school in Boise, cut his political teeth in high 
school debating and long political discussions with his 
father. He took the Democratic side, failing to convince 
his father but convincing himself. 

In his junior year at high school, Church was chosen 
the nation’s number one high school speaker inthe Ameri- 
can Legion oratorical contest, winning a $4,000 college 
scholarship which he took at Stanford University. 

His college studies were interrupted by World War II. 
Church enlisted in the Army as a private Dec. 7, 1942, at 
the age of 18. July 25, 1944 he was commissioned a 2nd 
lieutenant, Infantry. Shortly thereafter he was trans- 
ferred to Military Intelligence and served overseas inthe 
China-Burma-India Theater. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star and discharged a lst lieutenant July 22, 1946. 

Resuming his studies at Stanford, Church received 
his A.B. degree, Phi Beta Kappa, in 1947. He attended 
Harvard Law School for one year, but returned to Stan- 
ford to receive his law degree in 1950. Church was a var- 
sity debater at college and recipient of debating prizes. 

In June 1947 Church married the former Bethine 
Clark, daughter of U.S. District Judge and ex-Gov. Chase 
A. Clark (D Idaho), They have two boys, Forrest, 11, 
and Chase Clark, 2. 

In 1949 Church underwent major surgery for cancer, 
followed by seven weeks of x-ray deeptherapy. The con- 
dition was pronounced completely cured, and he is now 
considered in excellent health, 

Returning to Idaho in 1950, Church passed the bar 
examinations, was employed 1950-51 as legal counsel for 
the Idaho office of price stabilization, then established a 
private law practice in Boise. From 1952to 1954 he was 
state president of the Idaho Young Democratic Clubs. 


Election to Senate 


In February 1956 Church filed as a Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate seat held by Republican Herman Wel- 
ker (1951-57), Church had three Democratic primary 
opponents, including ex-Sen. Glen H. Taylor (D 1945-51), 
whose political star had gone into eclipse following his 
1948 defeat for Vice President on Henry A. Wallace’s 
Progressive party ticket. Church edged Taylor bya slim 
200-vote margin in the primary, receiving 37.8 percent of 
the total vote. Taylor charged the primary had been 
‘“‘stolen’’ and ran as a write-in candidate in the election. 

In the campaign Welker charged Church with being 
a ‘‘one-worlder’’ and Church claimed Welker was 


‘flagrantly posturing as a member of the Eisenhower 
team’’ while opposing the President on major legislation. 

Church’s principal campaign issue was the develop- 
ment of Idaho and attraction of industry. While he en- 
dorsed federal sponsorship of the Hells Canyon Dam proj- 
ect, he refused to take a definite stand in favor of either 
public or private power development in general. The 
Church campaign was designed to pick up votes not only 
from Democrats but also from Republicans dismayed with 
Welker’s extremely conservative voting record and asso- 
ciation with Sen, Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis. 1947-57). 

Eisenhower carried Idaho by 61,111 votes but thous- 
ands of voters split their tickets to give Church the Senate 
seat by a 46,315-vote plurality. The vote: Church, 
149,096; Weiker, 102,781; Taylor (write-ins), 13,415. 


Senate Career 


Taking his Senate seat Jan. 3, 1957, Church received 
assignments to the Post Office and Civil Service, Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Public Works Committees, April 
22, 1958 he was appointed tothe Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management Field, and 
later tangled with Teamsters president James R. Hoffa 
and other Teamsters officials testifying before the 
Select Committee. 

Church Jan. 10, 1957 told a reporter he intended to 
‘‘live with’’ the unwritten Senate rule for freshmen that 
they be seen and not heard. ‘‘If you speak too often you 
get the reputation...of being brash, like a bumblebee who 
is biggest when he is born,’’ Church said, 

His maiden speech came a full six months later, June 
19, 1957, whenhe rose to make a detailed and impassioned 
plea for federal construction of the Hells Canyon Dam, 
Church’s oratorical skills drew favorable comment inthe 
national press, one writer noting Church had revived ‘‘the 
oratory for which the Senate has always been honored.’’ 

During debate on the 1957 Civil Rights Act Church 
became a cosponsor of an amendment sponsored by Sen. 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) guaranteeing jury trials in 
all criminal contempt cases, not only those arising out of 
the Civil Rights bill. After becoming a cosponsor of the 
amendment Church offered a modification to qualify 
Negroes for service on federal court juries even if they 
might be excluded from juries in state courts, One North- 
ern objection to the jury trial amendment had been that it 
would result in automatic acquittal in civil rights cases 
where white defendants appeared before all-white South- 
ern juries. The Senate passed the jury trial amendment 
with Church’s modification, 51-42. One observer credited 
Church with having ‘‘proposed the solution by which Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B,. Johnson (D Texas) was 
able to attract enough (Northern) votes for passage with- 
out precipitating a Southern filibuster.’’ Church received 
some criticism, however, for his association with Johnson 
and the Southern bloc on the jury trial amendment, His 
move so angered Negro leaders that an invitation to him 
to address a Minnesota Young Democratic- Farmer-Labor 
dinner in September 1957 was withdrawn. 
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Church was a strong supporter of statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Foreign Policy Stands 


In 1959 Church moved onto the Foreign Relations 
Committee, relinquishing his membership on the Post 
Office and Civil Service and Public Works Committees. 

Feb, 25, 1959 Church urged the Administration to 
take ‘‘eleventh hour’’ action to prevent breakup cf the 
Geneva nuclear test ban negotiations between the U.S. and 
Soviet Union. This is similar to a proposal made pre- 
viously by Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.), Noting that Soviet 
demands made it especially difficult to reach agreement 
at Geneva, Church suggested the U.S. make a final pro- 
posal to prevent breakup of the conference, namely, ‘‘an 
agreement to suspend all further nuclear tests in the 
earth’s atmosphere, enforced through an international 
control system sufficient to detect any violations.’’ 

Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J.W. Ful- 
bright (D Ark.) March 2, 1959 said Church’s proposal 
was an example of ‘‘constructive statesmanship’’ and that 
he hoped the State Department would take it seriously. 

In a letter to Secretary of State Christian A, Herter 
Jan, 8, 1960, Church renewed his proposal of February 
1959 and added the suggestion that the U.S., Soviet Union 
and Great Britain ‘‘concurrently agree to jointly conduct 
a series of underground nuclear explosions, which will add 
no further contamination to the air, but which may form 
the basis for fashioning a mutually acceptable detection 
and inspection system with which to police a subsequent 
ban on underground...tests.’’ 

As a Member of the Senate, Church has served on the 
U.S, delegation to several international conferences, in- 
cluding the Economic Conference of the Organization of 
American States in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1957; the 
International Parliamentary Union, Warsaw, Poland, 
1959; the Canadian-American Parliamentary Conference 
in Ottowa, Montreal and Washington, 1959-60; and the In- 
ternational Joint Commission of U.S, and Canada on inter- 
national waters between the two countries, 1960. 

He was the chief sponsor ofS J Res 170, which passed 
the Senate June 15 bya51-44 roll-call vote, providing for 
the appointment of a private U.S. Citizens Commission on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Church has sought, in both 1959 and 1960, to limit 
military aid under the mutual] security program. The 
Senate July 7, 1959 adopted by a 49-43 roll-call vote a 
Church amendment to the mutual security authorization 
bill reducing defense support authorizations from $835 to 
$751.5 million. The Senate took no action on other Church 
amendments to restrict the area of information relating to 
the mutual security program which the Administration 
might keep classified, to reduce military assistance for 
Latin American countries, and to stipulate that military 
assistance to Latin American countries be spent on proj- 
ects directly relating to the common defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere (not for internal security requirements), 

Church April 28, 1960 proposed an amendment to the 
mutual security bill to cut military assistance appropria- 
tions by $200 million. Church said he supported foreign 
aid generally, but thought military assistance should be 
kept at minimum levels. Fulbright opposed the Church 
amendment, saying it was ‘‘a ratherirrelevant way to get 





Church Voting Record 


The following statistics compiled by Congres- 
sional Quarterly for the 85th and first sessionof the 
86th Congresses show the percentages of times 
Church voted on roll-call votes; the percentages of 
times he voted for or against the Democratic ma- 
Pp rity; the percentages of times he joined Southern 

mocrats and Republicans ina ‘‘conservative coali- 
tion’’ against Northern Democrats, and the percent- 
ages of times he voted in favor of the stand of the 
President: 











85th Congress 86th Congress 





(1959) 

Voting Participation 91% 79% 

Party Unity 
With Party 80 69 
Against Party 10 10 

Conservative Coalition 
With Coalition 12 
Against Coalition 55 

Presidential Support 
With President 55 33 
Against President 36 45 


On key roll-call votes since 1957, Church voted 
for the amended version ofthe President’s 1957 Mid- 
east Doctrine; in favor of recommitting the 1958 ver- 
sion of the ‘‘states’ rights’’ anti-preemption bill; in 
favor of the 1958 farm price-support freeze bill; 
against giving Congress power to override Presiden- 
tial decisions on tariff cuts in 1958; against cutting 
personal income, excise and small business taxes 
by $6 billion in 1958; against inserting the McClellan 
‘‘bill of rights’’ inthe 1959 labor reform bi)1l; in favor 
of the $389.5 million aid to depressed areas bill in 
1959; in favor of the $1.8 billion federal aid to educa- | 
tion bill in 1960; for passage of the 1960 mutual | 
security authorization bill; in favor of limiting debate | 





through invoking cloture during the 1960 civil rights 
filibuster, and in favor of final passage of the civil | 
rights bill. a 








at the problem.’’ The Church amendment was rejected on 
a roll-call vote, 27-32. 


Appointed Keynoter 


Informed May 24 of his selection as keynoter at the 
1960 Democratic National Convention, Church said he 
would deliver ‘‘a fighting speech directed at the appalling 
failures of the Republican Administration, at home and 
abroad,’’ and that he intended ‘‘to pull no punches, but 
there will be no hitting below the belt.’’ Church said 
June 15 he would ‘‘put a good deal of emphasis on foreign 
affairs because the outcome of this fateful contest with 
Communism in the world will determine whether or not 
our grandchildren will be free.’’ Church saidhe intended 
‘to point out how our military position in the world has 
deteriorated during eight years of Republican Adminis- 
tration.’’ He said he would also speak on domestic af- 
fairs because they ‘‘relate directly to our situation in the 
world at large, andto our strength and health as a Nation.”’ 
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On Adlai E. Stevenson 








Stevenson’s 
Biography, Stands 
On Foreign and 
Domestic Policy 


Efforts to draft Adlai Stevenson for athirdtry at the 
Presidency encounter opposition not only from the three 
Senators who lead the race for the Democratic nomination 
but from Stevenson himself. His supporters, however, 
hope to place his name before the July 11 convention in 
Los Angeles and look for a Kennedy-Johnson deadlock 
that may open the way to the selection of Stevenson. 

This Fact Sheet reviews Stevenson’s biography and 
public record, particularly his foreign policy statements 
in recent years. 


Biography 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson was born Feb. 5, 1900 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., into a family witha history of government 
service and journalism. A fifth-generation Illinoisan, 
he is a descendant of Jesse Fell, one of the founders of 
the Republican party in Illinois. Stevenson is the grand- 
son of Adlai Ewing Stevenson (D), Vice President during 
the second term (1893-97) of Grover Cleveland and 
Democratic Vice Presidential nominee with William 
Jennings Bryan in 1900. His father, Lewis Stevenson, 
served as Illinois secretary of state. 

When Stevenson was six his family moved back to 
their native city, Bloomington, Ill., where he attended 
public schools. He prepared for college at the Choate 
School in Connecticut, and then served in the Naval 
Reserve as an apprentice seaman in 1918. He was 
graduated from Princeton in 1922, after editing the 
Daily Princetonian. 

In 1924 and 1925 he was assistant managing editor 
of the Bloomington, Daily Pantagraph, his family’s news- 
paper in which he still maintains a financial interest. 

He received his law degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1926 and was admitted to the Illinois bar the 











same year, He practiced law in Chicago from 1927-33 
and 1935-41. He now maintains law offices in Chicago, 
New York City and Washington, D.C, 

In 1933-34 Stevenson served as special counsel to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administrator. He was 
elected chairman of the Chicago unit of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aid to the Allies in 1940, He served 
as a special assistant to Secretary of Navy Frank Knox 
from 1941-44, was head of the Economic Mission to Italy 
in 1943 and a member of the War Department Mission to 
the European Theater in 1944. 

As special assistant to Secretaries of State Edward 
R, Stettinius and James F, Byrnes in 1945-46, Stevenson 
was advisor and press spokesman for the U.S, delegation 
to the United Nations atSan Francisco. He was in London 
(1945-46) as U.S, minister and representative on the U.N. 
preparatory commission. In 1946 Stevenson served as 
advisor to the U.S, delegation on the first U.N. General 
Assembly and was alternate delegate to the second and 
third U.N, General Assemblies. 

Stevenson served as a member of the Chicago Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons and a director of the Immi- 
grants Protective League. He was a vice president of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, a director 
of Hull House and the University of Chicago International 
House. In 1945 he was honored with the Navy’s Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service Award. 

Stevenson was married in 1928 to the former Ellen 
Borden, They were divorced in 1949 and Stevenson has 
not remarried. They have three sons -- Adlai III, 
Borden and John Fell -- and three grandchildren. The 
birth of his grandchild was an event of the 1956 Presi- 
dential campaign and the final part of his statement 
conceding to President Eisenhower was, ‘‘As for me, let 
there be notears, I lost anelection but won a grandchild!”’ 
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Stevenson’s present home is his farm at Liberty- 
ville, Ill. He is a member of the Unitarian Church, 
Bloomington, and the Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest, 
Ill, 

Stevenson is a prodigious writer of speeches, 
numerous newspaper and magazine articles and books. 
His books, some of which are compilations of speeches: 
Major Carnpaign Speeches by Adlai E, Stevenson, pub- 
lished in i953, Call to Greatness, published in 1954, 
What I Think, published in 1956, The New America, 
published in 1957, Friends and Enemies -- What I 
Learned in Russia, published in 1959 and Putting First 
Things First -- A Democratic View, published in 1960. 

Stevenson is said to be in excellent health. He does 
not smoke, drinks occasionally, 























Political History 


Stevenson’s first bid for elective office was his 1948 
campaign for the Illinois Governorship. He beat incum- 
bent Gov. Dwight H. Green (R 1941-49) 2,250,074 to 
1,678,007. 

During his four-year term as Governor, Stevenson: 
doubled state aid to school districts; increased teachers’ 
salaries; created a School Problems Commission to study 
school needs; placed state police under a merit system; 
backed a state welfare program to improve care and 
treatment in the state’s mental institutions; undertook a 
road reconstruction program with an increase in gas tax 
and truck license fees to provide the funds, 

Stevenson proposed but failed to get a state Fair 
Employment Practices Commission and obtained or advo- 
cated measures favorable to labor. He opposed some 
measures sought by labor and other special interest 
groups. In 1951 he vetoed a record 134 bills, including 
an anti-Communist bill backed by the American Legion. 

Although President Harry S, Truman urged Stevenson 
to go after the Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1952, Stevenson stayed aloof from any movement to name 
him, He said April 16, 1952 that he ‘‘could not accept’’ 
the nomination as he was committed to runfor reelection 
in Illinois. He was nominated on the third ballot July 25, 
1952 at Chicago. A ballot-by-ballot rundown of the voting, 
615% votes needed to nominate: 

First ballot -- Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), 340%; 
Sen. Richard B. Russell (D Ga.), 268; Stevenson, 265. 
Votes were cast for 15 men on the first ballot. 

Second ballot -- Kefauver, 362%; Stevenson, 324%; 
Russell, 294, 

Third ballot -- Stevenson, 617%; Kefauver, 275%; 
Russell, 261. The nomination was made unanimous by 
acclamation. 

Stevenson was beaten by Dwight D, Eisenhower in the 
Nov. 4, 1952 Presidential election, 33,936,234 to 27,- 
314,992. Mr. Eisenhower had 442 electoral votes to 
Stevenson’s 89, Stevenson carried nine states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and West Virginia. 

Stevenson campaigned actively for the 1956 Presi- 
dential nomination. He became the first announced 
aspirant Nov. 15, 1955. Stevenson and his chief oppo- 
nent, Kefauver, met in 12 state Presidential primaries. 
Stevenson won in Pennsylvania (Kefauver write-ins), 
Illinois (Kefauver write-ins), Florida, Massachusetts 
(all write-ins), Oregon (all write-ins), Alabama and 
California. Kefauver won in New Hampshire (Stevenson 
write-ins), Minnesota, New Jersey (Stevenson write-ins), 


Nebraska (Stevenson write-ins) and Montana (all write- 
ins), Delegates favorable to Stevenson were elected in the 
District of Columbia primary, none for Kefauver. Steven- 
son also bea! Kefauver in Alaska. 


SECOND ATTEMPT 


At the Aug. 13, 1956 convention Stevenson was nom- 
inated on the first ballot with 905% votes to 210 for New 
York Gov. Averell Harriman, his closest rival, a Truman- 
backed candidate. Kefauver had withdrawn from the race 
July 31, 1956. Stevenson threw the choice of the Vice 
Presidential nominee to the convention, in the face of the 
tradition which says the Presidential nominee chooses 
his running mate with the convention vote merely pro 
forma. Kefauver was nominated on the second ballot. 

Stevenson again lost to Mr. Eisenhower, Vote totals 
in the Nov. 6, 1956 election were: Eisenhower, 35,590,472 
Stevenson, 26,029,752. Stevenson carried Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina for a total of 74 electoral votes 
to Mr. Eisenhower’s 457. 

Stevenson has said he is not a candidate for the 1960 
Democratic Presidential nomination and that he doesn’t 
expect to be the nominee. Returning from a two-month 
tour of South America April 11 he summed up his posi- 
tion: ‘‘I am not a candidate for the nomination, But I 
deeply care about the issues before my party and the 
Nation and I intend to speak in support of a liberal 
program as forcefully as I can in the weeks ahead.”’ 
Asked if he would accept a draft, he said, ‘*...I will cross 
that bridge when I come to it, and I don’t expect to come 
to it. I’m not trying to be evasive. If 1 said I would 
accept it, I would seem to be courting the nomination. If 
I said I wouldn’t accept it, I would be called a draft- 
evader,”’ 


1960 SUPPORT 


Despite his stand there have been a series of pro- 
Stevenson movements across the country. James Doyle, 
a Madison, Wis., lawyer, announced June 23 he would be 
national director of the campaign to nominate Stevenson. 
He said his job would be to coordinate the efforts of the 
movements in ‘‘about 44 or 45 states’’ andthe resources 
of ‘‘experience and enthusiasm”’ of individuals who wish 
Stevenson nominated. Doyle was asked to take on the job 
by Sens. A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) and John A. 
Carroll (D Colo.), former Sen, Herbert H. Lehman(D N.Y. 
1949-57), Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
and Thomas K, Finletter, 

Stevenson has also been mentioned as a likely Cabinet 
officer or high administration official in the event another 
Democrat becomes President, Stevenson March 15 said 
he didn’t ‘‘exclude the possibility’’ he might be Secretary 
of State under a Democratic President. 

Stevenson, since his 1956 experience, has spoken out 
firmly against Presidential primaries. Ina Sunday maga- 
zine article entitled ‘‘Choice by Hullabaloo’’ he wrote Feb. 
28, 1960, ‘‘Actually primaries are more likely todestroy 
good candidates than to make them. The plain truth is 
that a primary campaign is not a suitable testing ground 
for Presidential candidates.’’ Stevenson May 16, 1960 
testified favorably before a Senate committee hearing on 
a bill requiring television stations to provide free time for 
Presidential candidates. He had suggested a ‘‘great 
debate’’ on television in his articles on Presidential 
campaigns. (Weekly Report p. 913) 
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Since he left office in 1953 Stevenson has practiced 
law, written, travelled in the United States and abroad 
and spoken to many audiences. His 1958 trip to Russia 
was partly an effort to induce the Soviet Union to pay 
U.S, authors royalties for their books published there. He 
conceded he had failed in this. On that trip he met 
Premier Khrushchev and took an extensive tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

Stevenson is an original member of the Democratic 
Advisory Council, joining it in December 1956, 


Foreign Policy 


If there is a single issue associated with Stevenson, 
it is the whole field of foreign policy. He discussed 
foreign affairs frequently even in his 1948 race for the 
Illinois Governorship. His many trips abroad, the em- 
phasis in his speeches and the talk of him as a potential 
Secretary of State point to this. 

Although on Sept. 24, 1957 he said the President ‘‘at 
this point...had no choice’’ but to authorize the use of 
troops in the Little Rock, Ark., schoolintegration crisis, 
his earlier comment on the situation, Sept. 8 was that 
Gov. Orval Faubus’ (D) use of National Guard troops to 
bar Negro children from the school, would have ‘‘a 
serious and sad impact on the world’s colored nations 
and supply grist for the Communist propaganda mill.’’ 

A much criticised proposal, later adopted by the 
Eisenhower Administration, that the United States halt 
hydrogen bomb testing and then call on other nations to 
follow its lead was made by Stevenson April 21, 1956. 
The same day he said Administration foreign policy was 
‘rigid, unimaginative and fails to take advantage of new 
opportunities,’’ 

Among the foreign policy comments Stevenson has 
made between 1956 and 1960: 

When President Eisenhower asked Congress for 
authority to use U.S, troops to protect Middle East 
nations Stevenson Feb. 19 said he was for the proposal 
but it had ‘“‘little or no meaning”’ in terms of the real 
needs of the area. Hesaidalsothat this was a dangerous 
precedent because the President felt ‘‘incapable of ex- 
ercising his powers’’ without Congressional approval. 

Stevenson Nov. 12, 1957 accepted a White House 
suggestion he work with the State Department on U.S. 
proposals for the upcoming North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation conference. He Dec. 3 declined to accompany the 
President to the conference, saying he would be ina 
position ‘‘without authority and necessarily identified with 
decisions I might not always agree with and could not 
publicly oppose.”’ 

Commenting on a letter from Soviet Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin proposing cessation of nuclear weapons test- 
ing, Stevenson Dec, 12, 1957 said he hoped ‘‘our response 
to Mr. Bulganin’s letter will be affirmative in spirit.” 
He said the United States’ ‘‘experience with fine Soviet 
promises has been disillusioning (but) we must leave no 
stone unturned’’ in efforts to reach settlements. 

Stevenson Feb, 25, 1958 joined President Eisenhower 
and other leaders of both parties speaking toa conference 
for the continuation of the foreign aid program. He said, 
“‘I say...that the Soviet-Chinese bjd by aid, trade, propa- 
ganda and subversion to win.,.uncommitted areas is far 
more dangerous than Soviet missiles or Chinese man- 
power just now. This is the hot war now, and we have 
been losing ground in the underdeveloped countries which 
Lenin and Stalin -- and Khrushchev I suspect -- believed 
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Stevenson’s Travels 


Stevenson has visited these countries since 1956: 

1957 -- Belgium, Belgian Congo, England 
France, French Equatorial Africa, Germany, Ghana, 
Italy, Liberia, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

1958 -- Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden and Switzerland, 

1959 -- Balaeric Islands, England, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain and Turkey. 

1960 -- Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to be the decisive stepping stones, first tothe domination 
of Europe and ultimately the world....’’ Stevenson’s 
recommendations: the Economic Development Fund be put 
on a permanent basis; the U.S, ‘‘make clear our support 
for the Indian five-year plan;’’ stimulate increased 
capital investment in foreign countries; ‘‘use our sur- 
pluses of food and fibre as a major constructive re- 
source in economic development’’; coordinate ‘‘our 
economic affairs with our friends instead of going it 
alone’’ and ask ‘“‘Mr. Khrushchev tocoordinate his efforts 
with ours....’’ 

After his trip to Russia he said Aug. 9, 1958 that 
Chinese Communist pressure made Khrushchev decide to 
avoid a summit meeting at the United Nations Security 
Council, 

While most Democrats had a generally favorable 
reaction to President Eisenhower’s December 1959 trip 
to Europe and the Middle East Stevenson Dec, 12 said 
‘‘The fact that Eisenhower had to take this trip showed 
the desperate point to which United States leadership has 
failed. Certainly this trip is not to be confused with 
serious diplomacy.”’ 


SUMMIT, U-2 INCIDENTS 


Stevenson again was at the forefront of Democratic 
attacks on the Administration with his criticism following 
the downing of the U-2 plane over Russia and the sub- 
sequent collapse of the summit meeting May 17, 1960, 

Stevenson May 12 said of the U-2 incident ‘‘Our Gov- 
ernment has blundered and admitted it. The blunder has 
made the President’s task at the summit meeting more 
difficult, Changes must and will be made, But this is no 
time for partisan censure, The summit is too fateful for 
any American to risk making the President’s task even 
more difficult,”’ 

Stevenson with House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D 
Texas), Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D 
Texas) and Sen, J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), chairmanof the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, May 17 senta tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower in Paris saying inpart ‘‘As 
leaders of the Democratic party of the United States, we 
earnestly urge you to convey to Premier Khrushchev the 
views of the opposition party in your country that he 
reconsider his suggestion for postponement of the summit 
conference until after the national elections in this 
country. We feel that total failure ofthe conference and 
increasing mistrust on both sides will be serious and 
deeply disturbing to the whole world.’’ 
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After the final collapse Stevenson, in a Chicago 
speech May 19, said: ‘‘Premier Khrushchev wrecked this 
conference. Let there be no mistake about that.... But 
we handed Khrushchev the crowbar and the sledgehammer 
to wreck the meeting. Without our series of blunders, 
Mr. Khrushchev would not have had a pretext for making 
his impossible demands and wild charges.’’ The ‘hard, 
inescapable facts,’’ Stevenson said, were ‘‘that this 
Administration played into Khrushchev’s hands; that if 
Khrushchev wanted to wreck the conference our Govern- 
ment made it possible; that the Administration has acutely 
embarrassed our allies and endangered our bases; that 
they have helped make successful negotiations with the 
Russians -- negotiations that are vital to our survival -- 
impossible so long as they are in power.’’ The Nation, 
he said, ‘‘cannot sweep this whole sorry mess under the 
rug in the name of national unity.’’ 


MAJOR SPEECHES 


Since he returned from South America April 11 
Stevenson has made a number of speeches which drew 
national attention. 

In Charlottesville, Va., April 12 he berated the 
Eisenhower Administration for ‘‘concealment of the true 
nature of the (international) crisis’? and said ‘“‘the 
dominant concerns of our leadership have been almost 
wholly defensive.’’ He also blamed ‘‘we, as a people’’: 
‘*We can no longer pretend that the challenge of the 20th 
century can be met with...private opulence and public 


squalor. It can only be met with better education and 
more attention to our public needs.’’ 

At Northwestern Law School May 13 he spoke of the 
anti-segregation sit-down strikes as a method of obtaining 
race equality: ‘‘The thought is offensive that what is 
good should come about just because it is good business 
or that what is right must be won by lonely people sitting 
patiently on stools at lunch counters, It is as citizens, 
not customers, that men and women are entitled to 
their rights of citizenship and dignity.’’ Again he 
scolded the public, this time for neglecting the duties of 
citizenship. 

To the Illinois State Bar Assn., June 23, he said 
‘* ..Khrushchev’s aim is American weakness and disunity. 
So I suggest that both Presidential candidates this year 
pledge in advance of the campaign to keepMr. Khrushchev 
out of our national debate.’’ He said all candidates would 
be concerned with the same goal -- successfully handling 
‘‘the challenge of the Soviet system to our way of life 
and...the danger of war to life itself.... Therefore any 
debate on foreign policy should be concerned not with the 
goal but with the means by which we propose to achieve it. 

“Our task...is to match (Soviet) toughness with 
toughness and (Soviet) apprehension with apprehension, 
On the side of toughness, we must maintain military 
power sufficient to discourage large or small aggression, 
and we must be united enough with our allies to prevent 
any nibbling away at the edges. Andto do either demands 
a dynamic movement towards greater (free world) unity, 
because static alliances invariably break up.’’ 





STEVENSON’S STANDS ON 


In the kick-off speech of his 1956 campaign Stevenson Sept. 13 
at Harrisburg, Pa., pledged himself to: ‘‘build the school rooms 
and train the teachers,..so desperately (needed); toclear away the 
slums; to give to the lives of people when they grow old...dignity 
and meaning; ...we want a program for peace. It is not enough to 
pile weapons on weapons...to totter dangerously from crisis to 
crisis. We must guide the hopes of mankind away from the blind 
alleys of extreme nationalism or bogus Communist internat- 
ionalism, 

“If I were to attempt to put my political philosophy into a 
single phrase, it would be this: Trust the people. Trust their 
good sense, their decency, their fortitude, their faith. Trust 
them with the facts. Trust them with the great decisions. And 
fix as our guiding star the passion to create a society where 
people can fulfill their own best selves -- where no American is 
held down by race or color, by worldly condition or social status, 
from gaining what his character earns him as an American citi- 
zen, as a human being and as a child of God.’’ 


Following are stands which Stevenson has taken on various 
national issues since he began campaigning in 1952. 


Agriculture 


“I am not presuming for a moment to say that support at 90 
percent of parity is necessarily the permanent or only answer. 
Economic conditions are constantly changing and I think this 
program, like all our economic policies, should be constantly 
reappraised to determine if it is fair to the taxpayer and respon- 
sive to our needs. The price support program is doing a good 
job for the basic crops...for which loan and storage operations 
are now in effect. For perishable products...such as hogs, dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, these loan and storage operations 
do not work well, 

“*...1 do not like acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
myself, But farmers have learned from bitter experience that 


VARIOUS ISSUES SINCE 1952 


we need these controls in reserve. I would never favor controls for 
the sake of control. But I think we have to face a practical prob- 
lem when we see one.’’ Sept. 6, 1952. 

‘*But such price supports by themselves do not constitute a 
complete farm program. We must face the realities of surpluses 
and unbalanced production. 

‘*...a constructive farm policy must include incentives for 
the transfer of unneeded grain acreage into conservation uses.... 
For some commodities, especially perishables, direct production 
payments may avoid surplus accumulation and work better than 
loan and storage arrangements.’’ Oct. 21, 1955. 

‘‘We propose to support basic commodities at 90 percent of 
parity...to extend protection to perishables through a combination 
of direct production payments, marketing agreements and produc- 
tion adjustments.’’ Sept. 22, 1956. 

Said Mr. Eisenhower's veto of the 1956 farm bill providing 
for a return to 90 percent of parity price supports ‘‘shows again 
his reluctance to face the facts of the farm crisis.’’ April 16, 1956. 


Civil Rights 


“I would very much hope that the problem of civil rights could 
be...administered adequately by the states.... However, | regard 
the right to earn one’s living free from discrimination as so 
fundamental.,.that the failure of the states to solve the problem 
clearly warrants a federal approach.’’ July 27, 1952. 

‘*...1 believe that it is not alone the duty but the enlightened 
interest of each state to develop its own positive employment 
practices program...adapted to local conditions, emphasizing edu- 
cation and conciliation and providing for judicial enforcement.’’ 
Aug. 28, 1952. 

“If we refuse to let non-segregated public housing projects 
into our own neighborhoods then we are failing on the job. Our 
own hypocrisy is a big problem.’’ Jan, 27, 1952. 

“I suggest no slowing down of (integration).... We must 
recognize that it is reason alone that will determine our rate of 
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continued progress and guard against a reversal of the trend that 
has made the last three decades the period of greatest advance- 
ment for our Negro citizens on all fronts.’’ Feb. 12, 1956. 

‘*...Our purpose must be to attain unity, harmony and civilized 
relations, not to set section against section or race against race.... 
We must recognize that punitive action by the Federal Government 
may actually delay the process of integration in education.’’ 
Feb, 12, 1956. 

Sending troops to Little Rock during the segregation crisis: 
**At this point the President had no choice. The combination of 
lawless violence and the Governor’s irresponsible behavior have 
created a crisis which Arkansas is powerless to meet. Federal 
force must in this situation be used to put down force. But this 
is only a temporary solution. We have a national disaster and | 
hope the President will now mobilize the Nation’s conscience as 
he has mobilized its arms.’’ Sept. 24, 1957. 

Said he favored home rule for the District of Columbia. 
April 22, 1956. 


Defense 


‘‘With 85 percent of our budget allocated to defense, it is the 
Soviet Union which now fixes the level of our defense expenditures 
and thus of our tax rates. The only way to emancipate ourselves 
from this foreign control, and to cut taxes substantially, is first 
to develop our strength and then to find the means of ending the 
armaments race,’’ Sept. 9, 1952. 

**...three years ago we had a clear superiority in deterrent 
power in the world, with respect to the Soviet Union; and we have 
read repeated warnings in recent months that they may even be 
overtaking us, if not excelling us, in guided missiles and inter- 
continental sircraft.... (That we have lost the lead) appears to be 
the case.’’ Jan. 8, 1956. 

**...(our system of collective security) has never been more 
perilous in the past three years at any time than it is now.”’ 
Jan. 8, 1956. 

“I have proposed a halt to (tests of large nuclear weapons) 
because the survival of mankind may well depend upon it, because 
it would increase our national security, and because it would 
strengthen our position in the Cold War.’’ April 22, 1957. 

Proposed a U.N. commission of ‘‘top men of affairs and 
science, chosen by the secretary general from anywhere and 
everywhere and acceptable to the nuclear powers’’ to evaluate 
disarmament recommendations ‘‘toclear the air of all the bunk and 
phony proposals.’’ The study would ‘‘take the great life and death 
issue of our age out of the realm of competing propaganda.’’ Jan. 
31, 1958. 

“‘I,,.am not content to accept the idea that there can never 
be an end to compulsory military service.... Nothing is more 
hazardous in military policy than rigid adherence to obsolete 
ideas.... What we need is a balanced and highly skilled force 
capable of using our new weapons with maximum effectiveness 
against all varieties of aggression. The old-fashioned forces 
aren’t going to be able to do the defense job effectively in the 
hydrogen age.”’ Sept. 17, 1956. 

‘‘Mr. Khrushchev’s (1959 UN) total disarmament proposal 
must be taken seriously. The only wayto eliminate the scourge of 
war is to eliminate the means of war, And Mr. Khrushchev has 
proposed just what we have all preached -- a disarmed world. 
Whether he means what he says is the question now. We have 
reason to be skeptical, but we have better reason to study his 
proposal with an open mind and high hope for progress at last 
towards arms control with security.... I have often said that a 
danger greater to us than war is Soviet economic and political 
penetration around the world. So I do not dismiss Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s speech as propaganda only.’’ Sept. 18, 1959, 


Foreign Policy 


Concerning Dulles’ ‘‘brinkmanship,’’ said Dulles appeared 
“‘willing to play Russian roulette with the life of the Nation.”’ 
Jan, 14, 1956. 

Advocated ‘‘the surrender of the right to private violence to 
a world police force, serving a world system of law and commis- 
sions of arbitration and conciliation, This should be our ultimate 
aim and all limited agreements...which enshrine the principle of 
international policing should be vigorously supported and ex- 
tended.’’ May 12, 1959. 


COPYRIGHT 
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“*The policy we have followed in Europe...is a plain and sensi- 
ble policy. ...we are encouraging, ...the new unity which is arising 
in Europe. Upon the foundation of (European) unity, and with 
America’s help, there is being built today a European army, It 
will be this unity and...strength which will be the salvation of 
Europe.”’ Oct, 9, 1952. 

“*I think we have used threat and bluff...entirely too much, | 
think we have put entirely too much emphasis,..on military security 
abroad, at the expense of economic development...among the un- 
committed peoples of the world, I think we have permitted, for 
example, with respect to Germany, the enemy to take the initia- 
tive on the ground that we are concerned with the unification only 
in terms of identification with NATO, rather than unification 
pursuant to free elections....’’ Jan. 8, 1956, 

“While under no circumstances will we forsake the people 
of free Berlin or compromise on the question of free access, 
we must face the fact that no Russian withdrawal can be secured 
without a modification of the Western position.”’ March 5, 1959. 


NEAR EAST 


“After years of experience it would seem evident that the 
only way to avoid bloodshed and violence along the (Israeli) 
border is to keep the troops of these antagonists apart. And I 
wonder if United Nations guards could not undertake patrol duties 
in the areas of tension and collision.’’ Nov. 11, 1955. 

“Our objectives, I take it, are clear and simple: to open the 
Suez Canal to the traffic of all nations, to establish peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors, and, while we don’t propose to 
dominate anyone ourselves, we don’t propose that Russia dominate 
anyone either. I would make it perfectly clear that we propose to 
pursue these objectives, even at the risk of war.’’ Feb. 16, i957. 


FAR EAST 


“‘We shouldn’t, I think extend the (Korean) war to new areas, 
It would be a serious mistake to tie up our strength in a futile 
war on the mainland of China because it would take all our strength 
and leave the Red Army free to move against the industrial might 
of Europe.’’ Oct. 16, 1952. 

‘** ...1 have the greatest misgivings about risking a third 
world war in defense of these little islands (of Quemoy and Matsu) 
in which we would have neither the same legal justification nor 
the same support asinthe defense of Formosa. They are different 
from Formosa. They have always belonged toChina, But Formosa 
belonged to Japan and was ceded by the Japanese peace treaty. We 
have as much right to be there as anybody, except perhaps the 
real Formosans. Should we be plunged into another great war, 
the maintenance of our alliances and the respect and good will of 
the uncommitted nations of Asia will be far more important to 
us than the possession of these offshore islands ever could be.... 
Are the offshore islands essential to the security of the United 
States?.... Or is it...that the loss of Quemoy and Matsu would 
make no significant military difference?’’ April 11,1955. 

**.,.the division of our coalition over these offshore islands, 
the weakening of the grand alliance of free nations pledged to 
stand together to defend themselves, is in my judgment a greater 
peril to enduring peace than the islands themseives. ...I think we 
should abandon,..the policy of wishful thinking and..,talking, and 
policy of big words and little deeds. We must renounce go-it- 
aloneism. We shall have to face the fact that General Chiang’s 
army cannot invade the mainland unless we are prepared to accept 
enormous burdens and risk -- alone,’’ April 11, 1955. 


FORMOSA -CHINA 


On the Formosa crisis: Recent U.S. foreign policy was 
‘clumsy, erratic and self-righteous.’’ The U.S, had ‘‘a solemn 
obligation’’ to defend Formosa. Sept. 9, 1958. Advocated a 
cease fire, said U.S, stand on Quemoy was ‘‘actually creating 
sympathy for Red China and misgivings about our good sense.”’ 
Sept. 30, 1958. 

** There is no inevitable long-term coincidence of interest 
between the two most powerful Communist states unless we con- 
tinue to thrust Peiping into Moscow’s arms. We want to keep 
Formosa free. Years ago I urged that instead of fighting over 
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Quemoy and Matsu, we should be discussing the independence of 
Formosa together with the admission of China to the United Na- 
tions. I am sure the Russians are delighted with our present 
policy of isolating China which makes them her spokesmen. And 
I believe we should not veto the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations.’’ May 12, 1959. 

The U.S, shouid stop leading the ‘‘anti-admission lobby”’ 
against Communist China in the U.N, The U.S, has drawn ‘‘almost 
all of the opprobrium, including much criticism from our own 
allies, and this has been a mistake.’ The question should be 
settled ‘‘without interference from this country, regardless of how 
we vote on that issue.’’ If Red China were a member, ‘‘they would 
have to answer almost daily for some ofthe things they have done 
of late that have provoked the indignation of the whole world.”’ 
Sept. 21, 1959. 


RUSSIA 


““The expansionist aims of Russia did not change with the 
passing of the Czars, Put today the steel glove of a revolutionary 
ideology covers the heavy hand of imperialist expansion.’’ Sept. 9, 
1952. 

‘‘Communism is the death of the soul...and is committed to 
making tyranny universal. It does not seem probable to me that 
the Soviet Union desires general war; ...but it has no fear of 
local war -- especially when it can get other peoples, like the 
North Koreans.,.to fight local wars for them,”’ Sept. 12, 1952. 

“It is becoming piainer month by monththat Communism will 
not dare to strike, The pressure is beginning to turn inward on 
the Soviet Union, which has the iron crust but the hollow center 
of all tyrannies,’’ Nov. 1, 1952. 

‘*Probably the greatest obstacle in the path of peaceful co- 
existence is the Soviet belief in the inevitability of conflict be- 
tween the Communist and the non-Communist worlds. But in 
the atomic era even the most fanatical faith is likely to balk at 
self-destruction. The hope for peaceful co-existence lies in our 
ability to convince the rulers of the other world that they cannot 
extend their system by force, or by stealth, and that unless they 
use force against us, we will not use force against them.... 
Intolerant power respects power, not weakness, It is imperative 
therefore to build and better the balance of power.’’ Call to 
Greatness by Stevenson, 1954. 

“The ‘spirit of Geneva’ has not blunted the sword of Com- 
munist military power or political ambition. Oct. 24, 1955. 

**...we realize that the Soviet objective is not changed in the 
least, it’s world domination. It’s now concluded that the methods 
of force and intimidation are no longer as effective as they might 
have been, and what have they done? They have turned to pene- 
trate in the economic and political sphere in East and South Asia.”’ 
Jan. 8, 1956. 

‘*...the sudden Soviet pressure for a treaty of friendship 
implying that any agreement on Germany depends on the United 
States accepting this treaty calls for careful consideration. We 
must not appear to the free peoples of the world either to reject 
offers of friendship or to submit to blackmail.’’ Feb, 4, 1956. 

“‘Mr. Khrushchev’s (1959 U.N.) total disarmament proposal 
must be taken seriously.... Whether he means what he says is 
the question now, We have reason to be skeptical, but we have 
better reason to study his proposal with an open mind and high 
hope for progress at last towards arms control with security.... 
I have often said that a danger greater to us than war is Soviet 
economic and political penetration about the world.’’ Sept. 18, 
1959. 

“I have long advocated more or less formal talks with the 
Russians, so I’m in favor of these conversations between Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Eisenhower -- and especially Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s visit to America.’’ Aug. 27, 1959 

“I am not sanguine of the substitution of (personal diplomacy) 
for the old methods of diplomacy and of negotiation. I don’t think 
because Khrushchev travels around the world that it necessarily 
behooves our President to do same.... This again is an example 
of following the leader instead of initiating programs of our own.”’ 
Dec. 6, 1959, 

‘‘When (Khrushchev) advocates peaceful competition between 
our systems to raise the well-being of people everywhere he is on 
sound ground and lays down a challenge we must accept.... But 
I wish the Russian record on some commercial practices -- in- 
cluding paying royalties to foreigners -- wasa lot better, because 
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I agree that trade and commerce are allies of peace and better 
relations.’’ Sept. 4, 1959. 

‘‘While we must maintain our strength, we must at the same 
time recognize that the great contest of the future is the allegiance 
of the vast mass of uncommitted countries and areas only now 
emerging from hunger and want and ignorance of the past. They 
are looking to us. Most of them are oriented to our way. Our 
objective is much broader than anti-Communism,. Had there been 
no Communism, we still would have most of these problems to 
face.’’ Oct. 18, 1959, 


BIRTH CONTROL 


**The United States should not impose birth control programs 
on foreign countries, But the U.S, should not hesitate to consider 
requests for aid to birth control programs in foreign countries 
where population growth is inimicable to economic well-being.”’ 
Nov. 29, 1959, 


IMMIGRATION 


‘If we can not get it (the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act) 
repealed, at least we will have it amended.’’ Jan. 21, 1953. 

‘‘The many sections of the immigration code are so inter- 
woven as to make a complete revision, witha new and more humane 
approach, the best remedy.... Unfortunately the bad outweighs 
the good. And, in my opinion, the worst thing about the law is 
the national-origins quota system of selecting immigrants.’’ Jan. 
1, 1956. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


‘‘India is not caught up in civil strife. It can be helped ina 
way that is natural to us and best for it; help in the ways of peace 
and of social progress.,.. It needs a democratic helping hand in 
the development programs it has already charted for itself. The 
same is true of many other countries. It is help of this kind that 
we can provide by sending agricultural experts, engineers and 
other trained people to these countries, and through programs of 
assistance to economic development.’’ Sept. 9, 1952. 

**By working with each country to expand the production of 
goods which are needed by other countries in the region, a self- 
generating and self-financing cycle of trade and development can 
be initiated, which will reduce and can eventually eliminate the 
need for American aid, At the same time, we can enlarge our 
export markets and develop new sources of the products we need 
to import.”” Sept. 9, 1952. 

“*Today with the major effort for military production we are 
undergoing now, we are going to have to find some substitute for 
dollars abroad. That substitute will be creating markets here and 
abroad, how I don’t know. They have lost the East and West 
trade by the Iron Curtain which we insist on keeping shut. To 
refuse to trade East and West normal routes -- this comes... 
close to.,.the most perplexing problem facing us....’’ Sept. 8, 1952. 

‘‘We must bring down the protectionist walls, here and abroad, 
which offer only a passing security for some of us while they 
block a healthier trade and a more peaceful world for all of us.’’ 
Sept. 8, 1954. 

‘*Point IV and technical assistance are good medicine.... 
However, I am not one of those who think that economic aid is 
a miracle drug and a sure cure forall ailments.... We shall have 
to learn that we cannot buy agreement or effective alliances among 
the. new states of the Middle East and Asia with economic or 
military aid. All we can do...is to help with the building of free 
and independent governments whose people will defend them.,”’ 
Call to Greatness by Adlai E, Stevenson, 1954. 

‘We should seriously consider basic revision of our method 
of giving aid; specifically we should, I think, make greater use 
of the United Nations as the economic aid agency.’’ April 21, 1956. 

It is of ‘‘outstanding importance.,.to prevent the hopeful 
experiment of the Common Market from ending in a disastrous 
division of free Europe between the six nations inside and the 17 
outside the market. American diplomacy has every reason and 
right to concern itself intimately with this problem since the 
Marshall Plan was the greatest spur to unityever set in Europe’s 
side. I think we should encourage the extension of the Common 
Market principle to Britain and the rest of Europe.’ May 12, 1959. 
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‘*‘To my mind our most important problem is the disparity 
in living standards in the world.’’ June 6, 1959. 

‘‘A danger quite as great as Soviet domination by long-range 
missiles is a Communist economic break-through in the under- 
developed areas. If sustained economic growth under democratic 
auspices fails, people will turn to the Russian example.”’ Nov. 
17, 1957. 

‘I am emphatically in favor of the Administration’s program 
for economic assistance and also freer foreign trade.’’ Jan, 31, 
1958. 

‘I believe...that the policy of keeping other countries out of 
American markets leads, in the end, to isolation and disaster. 
I believe in trade...and trading means buying as well as selling. 
So I am in general opposed to tariff increases which discourage 
buying and therefore selling abroad. I believe ina policy of 
gradual tariff reduction.’’ Oct. 6, 1956. 

“‘We face the end of the period of unquestioned Western 
supremacy.... Our task, as the wealthy members of world 
society, is to link our resources to a systematic long-term 
program of education and basic development which will give the 
world’s masses the opportunity to help themselves and bring 
them into effective social and economic partnership with the 
more developed communities. In this process, I believe the basic 
test must be need and ability to absorb capital usefully, just as 
need, not virtue, has been the test inside Western society.”’ 
May 29, 1959. 

**...The problem (of helping underdeveloped countries) is not 
one of Governmental policy alone.... Private enterprise has a 
pivotal part to play. It is...rightly concerned for the security of 
its investments and its returns in underdeveloped areas. It 
seeks reasonable guarantees, but I would like to see those guar- 
antees worked out so that, in return for security, private firms 
working abroad give assurances of worker training, promotion to 
managerial responsibility, local directorships and the building up 
of a body of local equity holders.’’ May 29, 1959. 

“‘T think the ‘‘Buy America’ policy is a great mistake and a 
lot of foolishness.’’ Dec. 6, 1959. 


Health, Education, Welfare 


‘*...While we maintain a huge Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, no one there speaks for the cities as such.... The 
problems of the American city will be met when, and not until, we 
recognize that they are already and inexorably committed to the 
joint trusteeship of private enterprise and public responsibility.’’ 
May 6, 1959, 


HEALTH 


‘*This principle of private health insurance seems ideally fitted 
to the necessities of the problem of distributing medical service. A 
new program is necessary.... (Near) the mark...are the proposals 
to make long-term, low-interest-rate loans to new pre-payment 
groups and to subsidize part of the costof comprehensive service 
to groups including some whose financial means are limited but 
whose medical needs are no less great.’’ June 2, 1955. 

“‘...1 am opposed to socialized medicine. I am equally 
strongly in favor of a federal aid program to make comprehensive 
private health insurance available on a voluntary basis to all 
Americans.”’ Oct. 8, 1956. 


EDUCATION 


‘‘We pursue our folly of paying the lowest salaries in many 
communities to those who handle...our children’s education. We 
have far too few school rooms for the vast increase in school 
children that is ahead for us.’’ Oct. 3, 1952. 

‘*Adequate financing of public education...is first of all a 
responsibility of local and state governments.... Yet some meas- 
ure of assistance to public education from the federal purse has 
now become necessary, and this necessity will become increasing- 
ly acute in the next few years. We must start...with immediate 
support of the proposals now before Congress for $400 million of 
federal funds each year for the next four years for school con- 
struction to be matched by state funds.’’ July 6, 1955. 

“‘Good school buildings are an asset -- but they are not the 
essence of good education. The real heart of good education 
remains...good teaching.... Compensation must be geared to ability 
and performance, and opportunity afforded for advancement to a 
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high level based on merit, as in order professions....’" July 6, 
1955. 

**...our federal school-financing policy and program...should 
be to face honestly...our educational shortages, to hold the states 
and local communities responsible for meeting all of these short- 
ages they can, and then to allocate from the taxes we collect from 
ourselves whatever is necessary to do the rest of the job.’’ July 
6, 1955. 

“This federal aid (for education) program must include aid 
for school construction.,... (It) must also, in my judgment, be 
broadened to help meet the hidden crisis in education today -- the 
teacher shortage. Perhaps we should leave to each individual 
state the determination of whether its share of federal funds 
should be used to increase teacher salaries or to build new 
buildings.... We should investigate thoroughly, and adopt, unless 
serious difficulties are disclosed, a national program of college 
loans or scholarships.’’ Sept. 28, 1956. 


HOUSING 


“‘It is clear that the (housing) problem is inherently one for 
private enterprise. And it is also clear that it cannot do the job 
at rentals or costs within the reach of those most in need. The 
combined resources of national, state and local governments are 
necessary for the solution of this problem,”’ July 24, 1952. 

‘‘We must fashion new tools, new political devices and pro- 
ceed...to meet these minimum needs: (1) A federally-aided 
public housing program measured not by the limitations of false 
economy but only by the needs of our lowest income families. 
(2) An all-out local-state-federal attack on the problem of slum 
clearance and urban renewal, (3) A closer, working relationship 
between government and private enterprise.’’ Nov. 30, 1955. 

‘*...The housing bill which the Senate has already passed and 
the similar bill which the House is now considering, represent 
a constructive enlistment of the private and the public forces 
which are essential to getting on withthis job, These bills recog- 
nize the continued need for some public housing, particularly now 
when the relocation problem has become even more acute as a 
result of the expansion of the highway and other construction 
programs.”’ May 6, 1959. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


‘Splendid as it is, our sociai security system has room for 
improvement It should be extended to many workers not now 
covered. Benefit payments should keep up with living costs to 
accomplish the purpose for whichthey were intended. The present 
law should be changed to encourage people who are still alert, 
able-bodied and eager, to keep on working even after they are 
65." Oct. 3, 1952. 

Would ‘‘insist upon expanded programs of unemployment 
insurance, worker retraining, guaranteed annual wage and other 
programs aimed to share equitably between business, the con- 
sumer and the displaced worker the transitional costs of tech- 
nological change.’’ Fall, 1956. ‘ 

Advocated lowering the retirement age for women under the 
Social Security program from 65 to 62 and lowering the pension 
age for totally disabled persons to 50 years. May 19, 1956. 


LABOR 


“‘Some features of the (Taft-Hartley) law seem to me to 
advance the cause of good labor relations, and other features...do 
not. The law needs...substantial amendment. I don’t think it 
should be repealed.’’ July 27, 1952. 

“I don’t say that everything in the Taft-Hartley Act is wrong. 
I don’t think it is a ‘slave labor’ law. But I do say that it was 
biased and politically inspired and has not improved labor rela- 
tions in a single plant. We must have a new law, and my conclu- 
sion is that we can best remedy the defects of the present law by 
scrapping it and starting all over.... 1 suggest five general 
principles as the basis for a new labor-relations law. 

“the law must accept labor unions, like employer corpora- 
tions, as the responsible representatives of their members’ 
interests. If labor unions are to be accepted as the full repre- 
sentatives and guardians of employee interests in the collective- 
bargaining process, then labor unions must conform to standards 
of fair conduct and equal protection in the exercise of their 
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stewardship...a new federal labor law must outlaw unfair bargain- 
ing practices by companies or unions...rejection of the labor 
injunction...new methods must be found for settling national 
emergency disputes.’’ Sept. 1, 1952. 

‘‘What we need is a completely new law -- one that will 
provide for investigation and reporting to the public on the issues 
involved, one that will provide for more effective mediation 
between the parties.’’ Sept. 1, 1952. 

‘‘Unemployment compensation must be extended and its 
benefits made more realistic. And where industries work out 
guaranteed wage or supplementary compensation systems, these 
efforts should not be stymied by administrative or legislative 
roadblocks, 

“The strengthening of our way of life means, too, making 
more secure the rights of labor toorganize and to bargain collec- 
tively -- to make democracy work.... The laws must be fair to 
all, of course.... The so-called right-to-work laws do not meet 
this test. And there has long been agreement that many of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are inequitable or unworkable 
and should be changed or removed.”’ Dec. 8, 1955. 

‘* ,.1 was certain that a separate Labor partyin the European 
sense of a great political machines would not come out of this 
merger.”’ Dec. 8, 1955. 

Endorsed a bill ‘‘designed to help communities with chronic 
unemployment to help themselves.’’ Sept. 6, 1956. 

‘*The steel strike dramatizes the fact that we are at the end 
of an era, Everybody is agreed that this cannot happen again; that 
the public interest is the paramount interest and that irresponsible 
private power is anintolerable danger to our beleaguered society... 
Where private groups -- like big business and big labor -- are 
performing public functions they must be held to public responsib- 
ility.... The President should have authority to convene a special 
public board -- a Board of Public Responsibility -- well in advance 
of the strike date in any key industry.... The board would meet 
with the parties to the dispute. It would express the public 
interest to the parties, keep the President advised and perform 
whatever mediation functions appeared advisable.... With such 
a law, it is likely that no case would ever get to the final stage 
requiring the ultimate Presidential action. But if it did...1 would 
see no reasonable objection to (authorizing the President) to 
require in one form or another that production be continued while 
the dispute was resolved by process of reason rather than by 
subjecting the economy to grievous injury.”’ Dec. 8, 1959. 


Power, Conservation, Resources 


‘‘Works like Grand Coulee and Bonneville (dams) were beyond 
the capacity of private enterprise to undertake. If the government 
had not built them they would not have been built at all. Hard 
American common sense concludes that where private enterprise is 
unable or unwilling to develop our resources, the government 
should. 

“The greatest importance of the national forests is the 
protection of our watersheds. In many parts of the West, protec- 
tion of the forests...means the difference between healthy streams 
and destructive loss of the water.... That is why we must resist 
efforts to take away from the public the control of our forest 
ranges.”” Sept. 8, 1952. 

**...when we (Democrats) take up the reins of government 
again,..we will continue to fight to preserve the nation’s heritage 
of natural resources -- our source of power, our public lands, 
our national forests, our soil, our parks. We propose, very simply, 
to reinstate the principles which for 40 years underpinned a bi- 
partisan conservation policy initiated by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
interrupted for the first time in 1953.’’ Nov. 19, 1955. 

“I think it’s imperative that we have natural gas as long as 
the supply lasts, at a reasonable price, and to that end we should 
have regulation.’” Jan. 8, 1956. 

“I don’t argue...for public power for public power’s sake. 
But I do argue for cheap power which can be used not just today 
but tomorrow as well, and I argue for flood control and an irriga- 
tion potential.”’ Jan. 8, 1956, 

“Whenever the issue is between full development and partial 
development, between conservation and exploitation, between bene - 
fits to a great many and to a smaller number -- my vote...is 
going to be for serving the largest good to the largest number.”’ 
Feb, 11, 1956. 
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Said President Eisenhower’s veto of the Harris-Fulbright 
natural gas bill was ‘“‘the right thing for the wrong reason.”’ 
Feb. 18, 1956. 


Taxes, Economic Policy 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


“I believe...that government should be as small and as local 
in character as possible. And a...good way of reducing the size, 
or at least arresting the growth of the federal government, is 
by making people economically independent and self-reliant 
locally.’’ Oct. 7, 1952. 

“‘Today the vast majority of businessmen are eager to live 
within the letter and.,..spirit of our laws. They can distinguish 
between legality and morality. Their aim is no longer ruthless 
monopoly, but...genuine service to the nation -- onthe very sound 
theory that he who serves best will profit most in the long run. As 
a consequence, our industry has achieved an almost incredible 
volume of production, which is the very cornerstone of American 
strength and prosperity.’’ Oct. 30, 1952. 

‘‘These five points are the framework I propose for a real 
economy drive....: First, get tight-fisted executives; second, give 
them the authority to run their organizations efficiently; third, 
scrutinize appropriation requests with a cold and penetrating 
eye; fourth, spend appropriations frugally; fifth, don’t do in 
Washington what can be done (by the states)...."’ Sept. 26, 1952. 

‘‘We want to do nothing through government which can be 
done privately, but private industry and government together must 
do whatever is necessary to meet democracy’s and free capital- 
ism’s essential goal. 

“The function of democratic capitalism is not just making 
things; the system works only as it gets the things it makes into 
the lives of people who can use them. So my own belief is that 
in the present situation the emphasis should be on encouraging 
consumption,”’ April 2, 1954, 

‘*Business in this country is not secure...when the income 
of American farmers has declined by 27 percent in three years, 
and when this whole, vital segment of our economy is in distress.”’ 
Feb, 14, 1956. 

“‘Our great national need is not to balance the budget but to 
wage the peace. Peace is much more than the absence of war.”’ 
Jan, 19, 1959, 

‘‘When somebody starts talking about the evil of passing a 
burden of public debt onto the next generation, it makes me want to 
ask if it is better to pass on a burden of slums, of ignorance, of 
national weakness. There is a time in war to say, ‘Damn the 
torpedoes, full speed ahead,’ and there is a time in peace for 
equal daring.’’ May 6, 1959, 

“‘We have achieved fairly stable prices recently; but at the 
cost of stagnancy.... It is not certain that we can enjoy all 
together -- growth, price stability, and no government controls.”’ 
June 6, 1959, 


TAXES 


“The present tax burden is disheartening and dangerous, 
but insurance for peace, however expensive, is cheaper than war. 

‘I don’t like taxes. Ishalldo everything I can to reduce them. 
But I will make no promises I know! cannot keep. We must spend 
to be safe and taxes are better than inflation. I would not favor 
reducing taxes until we are getting in a dollar to cover every 
dollar we spend.’’ Sept. 23, 1952. 

“*I think that the question of tax reduction and tax adjustment 
are two separate things and ought not to be overlooked, While I 
might be against tax reduction, which would mean revenue reduc- 
tion, I might be in favor of tax adjustment.’’ Nov, 16, 1955. 

**...we (can) not talk intelligently or reasonably about any tax 
reduction until we (have) made some assessment of our national 
needs, as well as the problem of reduction of the national debt. 
I have never been so muchin favor of raising the (tax exemption... 
as I have in favor of perhaps cutting the rates in the very lowest 
bracket.’’ Jan. 8, 1956, 

‘*When the time for tax reduction comes, the first move should 
be to relieve taxpayers in the lowest income groups.... Tax 
readjustment should include the cutting down of very high surtax 
rates to more moderate levels in exchange for the elimination 
of loopholes.’’ Oct, 28, 1956. 
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REVIEW OF SEN. ALBERT GORE’S BROAD LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


Sen, Albert Gore (Tenn.) is considered one of the 
leading candidates for the 1960 Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. This Fact Sheet reviews his career, 
voting record and Congressional activity. 


Biography 


Albert Arnold Gore’s folks ‘‘came across the (Appa- 
lachian) mountains and startedchoppin’ timber’’ in the 
early 19th century. Born in Granville, Tenn., Dec. 26, 
1907, Gore grew up in Carthage, Tenn., a town of less 
than 2,000. ‘‘Public service is heldinthe highest regard 
by the youngsters (around Carthage),’’ according toGore. 
The record bears him out: during the last century, the 
town has produced the district’s Congressman for 75 
years, a Governor, two Senators, an ambassador and a 
Secretary of State. 

The latter, Cordell Hull, was young Albert Gore’s 
idol. Hull and Gore’s father, Allen, traveled riverboats 
together. When Hull would come home from Congress 
‘the’d sit and talk to people,’’ Gore recalls, ‘‘and I sat 
and listened.’’ 

Gore taught school while attending Tennessee State 
Teachers’ College, from which he was graduated in 1932. 
He became county school superintendent while in his mid- 
20s. During this time, he commuted 104 miles three 
nights a week to attend a night-school law course at the 
Nashville YMCA. He took his state bar examination with 
his wife-to-be, Pauline La Fon, in 1936. In 1937 they 
were married. They have a daughter, Nancy, 22, anda 
son, Albert, 12. Gore, a Baptist, does not smoke or 
drink, ‘‘The moral precepts of the people (around Car- 
thage),’’ he says, ‘‘are a bit on the puritanical side.’’ 

He learned to play the fiddle as a seven-year-old and 
used his talent during his early political campaigns but 
declined to do so when he ran for the Senate in 1952. He 
is rated a better-than-average orator, has a slight South- 
ern drawl characterized by the habit of dropping the final 
‘*g’’, He was one ofthe first Congressmen to make exten- 
sive use of television in his campaigns. 

Gore tried to enlist in the Army at the beginning of 
World War II but was persuaded to remainin Congress by 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt. Later, he did enlist 
and served three months in combat in Germany, at the 
same time conducting a survey of military government 
problems, 


Political Career 


As a teacher and law student, Gore helped organize 
Young Democratic clubs and worked with the state organi- 
zation’s speakers’ bureau. He was appointed state com- 
missioner of labor in 1936, 

In 1938, he ran for Hull’s old 4th District House seat. 
(Hull had vacated the seat in 1931.) Opposed by five other 
candidates in the primary, Gore emphasized Hull’s reci- 
procal-trade policies. These found little interest in the 
Cumberland foothills. When a spectator one day stuck a 


fiddle up to him and said, ‘‘Here, Albert, play us a tune,’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘I’ll play you a tune if you vote for me,’’ he 
said and, although his principal political adviser, Pauline, 
at first opposed this technique, it drew enthusiastic 
crowds. Gore won the primary and the election and was 
reelected each year through 1950. Inthatyear it became 
apparent that Gore’s district would be lostinthe reappor- 
tionment following the 1950 census, and he made plans to 
run in 1952 for the Senate seat held by the six-term 
veteran Sen. Kenneth McKellar (D). 

Gore made more than 200 ‘‘non-political’’ speeches 
around Tennessee in 1952 before announching his candi- 
dacy. With the support of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), 
Gore, then, 44, defeated the 83-year-old McKellar by 
about 78,000 votes inthe Democratic primary, tantamount 
to election. 

Gore was considered for the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nomination in 1956 and received 178 votes on the 
first baliot at the convention in Chicago, 

Trying for reelection in 1958, Gore ran into the high- 
tension segregation issue. He had voted for an anti-poll 
tax bill in 1947 andin 1956 had refused to join 18 Senators 
and 82 Representatives from the South who signeda mani- 
festo protesting the 1954 Supreme Court school desegre- 
gation decision. He had voted for the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. Tennessee’s white supremacy advocates were gun- 
ning for him. Gore was opposed in the Aug. 7, 1958 
Democratic primary by ex-Gov. Prentice Cooper, who 
campaigned on a pro-segregation, strong states-rights 
platform. 

Gore beat Cooper by 122,248 votes, a triumph under- 
lined by a Democratic primary victory the same day in 
the gubernatorial contest for Buford Ellington, a strong 
segregationist. Gore’s nomination was hailed as a victory 
for ‘‘moderation’’ on the segregation issue and gave him 
considerable prominence on the national scene. 


Record in Congress 


In his 14 years inthe House, Gore established a repu- 
tation for readily opposing his own party at the same time 
that he was often called upon to leadits fights against the 
Republicans, The year he was elected tothe Senate, 1952, 
he described his record as ‘‘middle of the road...which 
does not particularly please either the extreme right or 
the extreme left.’’ The New York Times recently said 
Gore was ‘‘a not-too-Southern liberal who is not too lib- 
eral for the South,”’ 

In his maiden speech on the House floor, Aug. 3, 1939, 
Gore, unable to get time from his fellow Democrats, ap- 
pealed to the Republican leadership and made a key speech 
in opposition to a housing measure sponsored by the Tru- 
man administration. The bill was defeated. Gore also 
fought the Truman Administration on the Brannan produc- 
tion-payment farm program in 1949. 

In most matters, however -- especially in the foreign 
policy field -- Gore went along withhis party. During the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress (1947-48), Gore was 
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CQ’s Voting Participation Scores measure the percentage 
of roll calls on which a Member votes; On the Record Scores 
measure the percentage of times a Member went on the record 
on a roll-call vote; Party Unity and Party Opposition Scores 
measure the percentage of times a Member voted with or in 
opposition to the majority of his party on roll-call votes when 
his party opposed the stand taken by the opposition majority; 
Presidential Support and Opposition Scores measure the per- 
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| centage of times a Member supported the Presidential position 
| on roll-call votes; Conservative Coalition Scores measure the 
| percentage of times a Member supported or opposed the stand 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats when they formed a 
| 





coalition against Northern Democrats on roll-call votes. 

Here are Gore’s scores since 1953: (A blank indicates 
that CQ did not make the study in that year.) 
Voting On The Presidential | Party onservative Coalition | 


Congress . 
= Participation Record |Support Opposition |Unity Opposition! | Support Opposition 


83rd 90% 93% 38% 54% 879, 
84th 82 89 43 38 73 13% 
85th 67 79 38 30 62 8 
1959 81 88 30 52 80 6 20% 67% 





On key roll-call votes since 1957, Gore voted: for the jury 
trial amendment to the 1957 civil rights bill; against recom- 
mitting (killing) the 1958 version of the ‘‘states’ rights’’ anti- 
preemption bill; for the 1958 farm price-support freeze bill; 
against giving Congress power to override Presidential de- 
cisions on tariff cuts in 1958. He paired against cutting 
personal income, excise and small business taxes by $6 
billion in 1958; voted against inserting the McClellan ‘‘Bill of 
rights’’ in the 1959 labor reform bill; for overriding the 
President’s 1959 veto of the second housing bill; for passage 
of the 1959 mutual security authorization bill; for the $1.8 
billion federal aid-to-education bill in 1960; for passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960 but against a motion to limit 
debate (curb filibustering) on the bill and for a motion to table 
a Part Ill provision which would have empowered the Attorney 
General to seek injunctions to protect any civil right; in favor 
of passing the 1960 aid-to-depressed-areas bill over the 
President’s veto; for passage of the Wheat Actof 1960, which 
continued wheat price supports at 75 percent of parity and 
reduced acreage allotments; and in favor of repealing the 10 
percent federal tax on passenger transportation. 














one of six young House Democrats appointed as a ‘‘watch- 
dog team’’ to ‘‘spotlight mistakes of the opposition.’’ 

Gore’s debating talent was also sought for the Demo- 
cratic cause when he entered the Senate. He was chosen 
by the Democratic National Committee Sept. 2, 1954 to 
answer President Eisenhower’s radio speech on the 
achievements of the 83rd Congress. 

But his independence also showed in the Senate. The 
most recent sortie occurred when the Senate convened in 
1960. Gore, as spokesman for a group of about a dozen 
liberal Democratic Senators, offered a resolution in the 
Senate Democratic Conference (the party caucus in the 
Senate) to enlarge the Senate Democratic Policy Commit- 
tee from nine to 15 members and make it ‘‘an organiza- 
tion for evolving the coherent party policy on legislation.”’ 
The attempt was to produce policy through more frequent 
meetings rather than through the personal leadership of 
Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas). This chal- 
lenge to Johnson’s leadership fell on roll-call votes of 
51-12 and 51-11. Gore said afterward, ‘‘While we seemed 
to lose I think we have won a great deal.’’ 

At the previous session, on May 28, 1959 Gore first 
became identified with criticism of Johnson’s leadership 


and drew Johnson’s first reply to that criticism. Gore 
was making a speech warning against the effects of rising 
interest rates, a favorite target of his. He and Johnson 
had differed onthe subject since Johnsonin February 1959 
opposed a move sponsored by Gore to freeze interest 
rates on GI housing loans. Johnson interrupted Gore’s 
May 28 speech to urge him to take his case before the 
proper committee. The ensuing argument centered 
around the formulation of party policy in the Senate, 

Another instance of Gore’s independence was his re- 
fusal in 1959 to vote with the majority of Democrats 
against Senate confirmation of Lewis L. Strauss as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, even though he had been a bitter 
critic of Strauss as chairman ofthe Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Gore voted for Strauss in the belief his rejec- 
tion might damage the President’s prestige abroad. The 
Strauss nomination was rejected 46-49 (D 15-47; R 31-2). 

Despite these incidents, Gore’s Party Unity scores in 
the House and Senate, according to CQ figures, stood about 
80 percent, higher than those of the average Democrat. 


Committee Assignments 


In the House, Gore served first on the Banking and 
Currency Committee and later on the Appropriations 
Committee. In the Senate he has heldmembership on the 
Rules and Public Works Committees and now is a mem- 
ber of the Finance and Foreign Relations Committees and 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

His main legislative interests have been reciprocal 
trade, atomic energy, highway legislation, agriculture, 
election reform and TVA and other public development 
projects (although he voted against the Upper Colorado 
project in 1955). 

He was floor manager and principal author of the 
Democratic 1956 highway program. He led the successful 
opposition to the Administration’s bond-financing pro- 
gram in 1955 and in 1956 saw his own tax-financed pro- 
gram accepted -- the 13-year, $31.5 billion Highway Act 
of 1956, containing a construction program for the 41 ,000- 
mile National Interstate and Defense Highway System. 
The House sponsor was Rep. George H. Fallon (D Md.), In 
both 1957 and 1958 Gore voted in favor of limiting bill- 
boards along the Interstate system. Gore told CQ June 
16 he considered the 1956 Highway bill his most construc- 
tive work in the Senate in recent years. 

He has been a leader in pressing the Administration 
to accelerate U.S, development of peacetime atomic power 
plants. In 1956 he introduced a bill directing Atomic 
Energy Commission construction of six nuclear power 
facilities for electric power production, a measure op- 
posed by Strauss. Gore led the successful 1954 fight to 
write compulsory patent licensing and public preference 
amendments into the atomic energy law. 

In 1956, progress in the nuclear power field by the 
British and the Russians led Gore and other members of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee to charge that the 
U.S. was in danger of losing its preeminence in this field 
and to urge a ‘‘crash’’ program. 

Gore was among those who urged President Eisen- 
hower early in 1960 to declare a U.S. ban on all atomic 
tests within the earth’s atmosphere before the opening of 
the March disarmament talks in Geneva. Gore had at- 
tended the opening sessions in mid-1958 of the Geneva 
meeting of experts from _ eight nations on the technical 
means of enforcing a prohibition against test explosions. 
Following that meeting, Gore Nov. 17, 1958 proposed to 
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the President that the U.S, suspend for three years all 
above-ground tests. Later, the U.S. and Britain, followed 
by the Soviet Union, announced that they would suspend 
further nuclear testing while the Geneva negotiations con- 
tinued. Some of Gore’s early-1960 proposals on banning 
atmospheric tests were incorporated in the Feb, 11 Ad- 
ministration proposals to the Geneva negotiators. 

Gore April 27 said testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee ‘‘seriously questioned, if not weakened’’ the tech- 
nical basis of the Feb. 11 proposal and urged the ‘‘most 
searching scrutiny’’ of any treaty that might result from 
the proposal. 

A defender of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Gore 
was active in the 1954-55 fight against the Dixon- Yates 
power contract. In 1956 debate Gore defended TVA’s 
right to use its own funds to build its own generating 
units -- the only Senator on the floorto do so. His posi- 
tion won out in subsegent legislation. 

In 1956, as chairman of the Senate Rules Privileges 
and Elections Subcommittee, he was in line to head the 
Special Senate Committee investigating lobbying and cam- 
paign contributions. But he was unable to agree with the 
senior Republican member, Styles Bridges (N.H.), on 
rules of procedure, so the chairmanship went to John L. 
McClellan (D Ark.), Later, however, his Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee, after an exhaustive study of cam- 
paign finances, issued a report which received wide atten- 
tion. He and Sen, Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) said in the 


report, ‘‘The need for remedial legislation in the field of 
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federal elections is imperative and immediate.’’ On Jan, 
25, 1960 the Senate passed a ‘‘clean elections’’ bill. As 
of June 30, it had not reached the House floor. 


Vice Presidential Bid 


Gore is considered by many to be seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Vice President, He toldCQ June 16: 
‘lam not.’’ He will be a Tennessee delegate to the con- 
vention July 11. He said he had a Presidential candidate 
but would not disclose his choice. 

His not-too-liberal, not-too-Southern reputation, 
plus his residence in a border state, may offer the con- 
vention an attractive middle-of-the-road possibility. His 
sharp, partisan debating technique would be valued in a 
campaign. 

In the 1956 convention balloting for Vice Presidential 
nomination, Gore rana strong thirdonthe first ballot with 
178 votes to 483% for Kefauver and 304 for Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.). 

On the second ballot, Gore realized he hadno chance 
when Texas swung its 56 votes from himto Kemiedy, As 
soon as Gore could get the microphone, he withdrew and 
announced his support for Kefauver. The Tennessee dele- 
gation had been instructed to support any Tennessean who 
had a chance, At the point Gore withdrew his name, Ken- 
nedy led with 618 votes to 551% for Kefauver. Gore’s 
move was considered crucial in giving the Kefauver band- 
wagon the push it needed to startits roll to the-nomination. 





Agency Requested 


Agriculture (HR 12117) 


HOUSI 
Committee 


$ 4,135,263,190 $ 3,964,781,500 $ 3,937,943,500 $ 4,000,222,683 


SENATI 


Passed | | Committee Passed Final 


$4,005,222,683 $3,994,097 ,600 











Commerce (HR 10234) 799,615,000 760,522,235 
Defense (HK 11998) 39,215,900,000 39,337,867,000 
District of Columbia (HR 10233) 
Federal payment 34,533,000 27,533,000 
District payment (242,403,000) (237,118,276) 
| Executive Offices (HR 11389) 14,302,500 13,787,500 
Independent Offices (HR 11776) 8,416,897,000  8,146,167,400 
| Interior (HR 10401) 550,330,300 543,375,600 
Labor-HEW (HR 11390) 4,000,083,981 4,184,022,731 
Legislative (HR 12232) 104,072,020 100,317,660 
Public Works (HR 12326) 4,001,016,180  3,914,798,985 
State-Justice-Judiciary (HR 11666) 708,173,755 676,579,807 
Treasury-Post Office (HR 10569) 4,897,853,000 4,795,414,000 
Mutual Security (HR 12619) 4,181,704,000 3,389, 750,000 
Military Construction (HR 12231) 1,188,000,000 885,168,000 
Supplementals, 1960 1 049,504,888 258,175,864 
Supplementals, 1961 134,822,200 49,215,700 
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760,522,235 738,388,300 738,388,300 729,624,375 
39,337,867,000 40,384,897,000 40,514,997,000 

27,533,000 28,533,000 28,533,000 27,533,000 
(237,118,276) (240,089,152) (240,089,152) (239,470,433) 
13,787,500 14,397,500 14,572,500 
8,182,067,400 8,414,412,900 8,459,412,900 

543,375,600 586,259,500 589,212,625 557,667,600 
4,184,022,731  4,484,088,931  4,485,788,931 

100,317,660 129,719,510 129,870,410 
3,914,798,985  4,030,010,605 

676,564,807 718,010,147 

4,795,414,000  4,877,014,000  4,877,014,000 4,841,914,000 
3,584,500,000 

876,145,000  1,067,227,000  1,067,227,000 

266,505,864  1,008,987,103 1,024,570,103 978,449,003 
49,738,200 
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MANILA COMMUNIQUE 


Following is the key portion of the joint communique issued June 16 by 
President Eisenhower and Philippine President Carlos P.Garcia(see p. 1077-78): 


....1n a review ofthe international situation and of the bilateral 
relations of the two countries, the two Presidents: 


(1) Reaffirmed the bonds of friendship and mutual understand- 
ing which have historically joined the Filipino and American Gov- 
ernments and peoples. 


(2) Noted the problems facing the free world at the beginning 
of the new decade and discussed the possibility of increased ten- 
sions in view of recent statements by Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. They renewed their determination to support the 
work of the United Nations and the objectives of the United Nations’ 
Charter in the interest of true international peace and progress 
based on justice and the dignity of the individual. 


(3) Assessed the continuing threat to peace in the Far East 
posed by Communist China, They reaffirmed the importance of 
regional cooperation in insuring the independence of the nations of 
Southeast Asia. They emphasized the important role of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization in furthering such cooperation and 
in developing a sense of regional solidarity; and they noted with 
satisfaction the contribution being made by the Philippines toward 
strengthening its ties with its Asian neighbors. 


(4) Noted that President Eisenhower’s visit and the warm 
response thereto by the Filipino people provided renewed evi- 
dence of the strength and vitality of the alliance between the Philip- 
pines and the United States and of its essential contribution to the 
security of Southeast Asia. To promote the continuing strength of 
the alliance and to enable the Philippines to discharge its obliga- 
tion thereunder, they emphasized the importance ofclose military 
collaboration and planning between the appropriate authorities of 
their countries. They further expressed the view that this close 
military collaboration and planning should be aimed at the maxi- 
mum effectiveness in formulating and executing United States 
military assistance programs and in furthering Philippine defense 
capability in the light of modern requirements. 


(S) Noted the recent meeting of the Council of Foreign Mini- 
sters of the SEATO held in Washington and expressed satisfaction 
with the continuing effectiveness of the SEATO as a deterrent to 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. They were also gratified 
that the Washington conference had given attention tothe economic 
objectives of the SEATO, recognizing the importance of economic 
cooperation between and among the members. 


(6) Recalled the provisions of the mutual defense treaty. 
President Eisenhower, on his part, renewed the assurance he had 
made to President Garcia in Washington that under the provisions 
of this treaty and other defensive agreements between the Philip- 
pines and the United States andin accordance with the deployments 
and dispositions thereunder, any armed attack against the Philip- 
pines would involve an attack against the United States forces 
stationed there and against the United States and would instantly 
be repelled, It was noted that this understanding was included in 
the agreement reached between the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Philippines and the Ambassador ofthe United States on Oct. 
12, 1959. 


(7) Noted with satisfaction the considerable progress that had 
been made in talks between the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the 
Philippines and the Ambassador of the United States towards set- 
tlement of problems arising from the presence of United States 
bases in the Philippines. They expressed confidence that the few 
remaining problems will be similarly resolved to the mutual 
satisfaction of the two governments, 


(8) Reemphasized the importance of strong, stable economies 
in furthering the objectives of peaceful development in the free 
world, President Eisenhower expressed his gratification at the 
evident progress which has been made in the Philippine economy, 
including notable advances in industrialization. The contribution 
which the United States aid programs have made and will continue 
to make to Philippine economic development was emphasized. In 
recognition of the economic interdependence of all nations in the 
modern world, they discussed opportunities for increased private 
investment and expanded trade between the two countries ina 
climate favorable to free enterprise and to the free movement of 
capital. 


SOUTH KOREA ASSEMBLY 


Excerpts from President Eisenhower's June 20 address to the Korean Nat- 
ional Assembly in Seoul: 


....You have reason today to be confident that your military 
forces, together with those of your friends and allies, will permit 
no intrusion across the borders of free Korea. On behalf of the 
Government and people of the United States I solemly reaffirm 
the pledge of full American support to the Republic of Korea in 
accordance with our commitments under the mutual defense treaty. 
....he cause for which free nations fought here in Korea tran- 
scended physical stemming of Communist aggression, The greater 
and more farreaching purpose was tostrengthen and safeguard, on 
the mainland of Asia, a nation founded on the principle of govern- 
ment by and for the people. 

But such governments cannot endure without such basic in- 
stitutions ana practices as: 


(1) a free press; 

(2) responsible expression of popular will; 

(3) a system of public education; 

(4) an assembly truly representative of the Korean people. 


Events over the past few months in the Republic of Korea have 
demonstrated how aware its citizens are of the rights and obliga- 
tions of a free people.... 


KOREA COMMUNIQUE 


Excerpts from the June 20 joint communique issued by President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Huh Chung: 


....President Eisenhower reaffirmed the assurance of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States of their continued sup- 
port for the Republic of Korea and their solemn pledge to preserve 
the independence of Korea. 

....In the course ofthe discussions, Prime Minister Huh Chung 
and President Eisenhower took cognizance of the deep longing of 
the Korean people for reunification of their homeland. They agreed 
that every effort must be continued to bring a peaceful end of this 
tragic division in accordance with the principles set forth in United 
Nations resolutions, envisaging the achievement by peaceful means 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korea undera represen- 
tative form of government and full restoration of peace and security 
in the area. 

....Prime Minister Huh Chung and President Eisenhower 
agreed that the Republic of Korea is entitled to United Nations 
membership, and that its membership would strengthen the United 
Nations, 

....Prime Minister Huh Chung and President Eisenhower ex- 
amined Korean and American economic and social programs and 
agreed that they should be designed and executed so as to assist 
social progress and provide a strong foundation for democratic 
institutions.... 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REPORT ON FAR EAST TRIP 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's June 27 radio- 
television speech reporting on his Far East trip (see p. 1166-67): 


Good evening, my friends; 

I have just returned to Washington from a journey to the Far 
East. It has been a trip so marked by events of significance that 
I shall try this evening to give you a simple background of fact, 
against which these recent events can be viewed in perspective. 

To begin, a few personal observations on the trip I have just 
concluded: 

First, American relations with the Philippines, Taiwan, 
Korea and Okinawa have been strengthened. 

Second, the people of these Far Eastern lands took advantage 
of the opportunity given by this visit to demonstrate anew their 
long and ardent friendship with and for the people of America. The 
American people are gratified, 1am sure, as am I, by these heart- 
warming demonstrations, 

Third, the ratification of the mutual security treaty between 
the United States and Japan represents an important victory for 
the free world and a defeat for international Communism. 

Now, let’s look at the background of this trip -- and the 
others I have taken in the interest of world peace. 

This tour was planned as one of a series which have, in toto, 
taken me nearly around the world, to 27 nations of Europe, the 
Middle East, South Asia, North Africa, the Americas and the Far 
East. Those nations I have visited during the last 10 months have 
populations reaching an aggregate of over a billion people. 

To understand where these visits fit intothe over-all foreign 
relations of this Government we must go back to 1953, to the time 
when I was assessing the world situation with the late Secretary 
of State Dulles, preparatory to my assumption of the office of the 
Presidency. 

At that time we recognized that the Communists had, for some 
years following the conclusion of World War II, taken advantage 
of the chaotic aftermath of conflict -- and our own self-imposed 
military disarmament -- to indulge in a continuous campaign of 
aggression and subversion in Asia and in Eastern Europe. 

They had disrupted the lives of millions offree people, caus- 
ing lowered living standards and exhausted economies. China and 
its half-billion people had been lost to the free world. The war in 
Korea, then in condition of stalemate, still dragged on. 

We began our studies with one essential fact before us. It had 
become clear, by 1953, that the accumulation of atomic weapons 
stockpiles, whose use could destroy civilization, made resort to 
force an intolerable means for settling international disputes. 
Only in the rule of law, which meant the attainment of an enduring 
peace with justice, could mankind hope for guarantee against 
extinction, 

With these facts in mind we concluded, and have since been 
guided by the conviction, that there were several things which we 
should do simultaneously, all of them in conformity with the ideals 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations. 


DESIRE FOR PEACE 


It was, and is, mandatory to present before the world, con- 
stantly and vigorously, America’s great desire for peace and her 
readiness to sit at the conference table to discuss specific prob- 
lems with anyone who would show an equal readiness to negotiate 
honestly and in good faith, 

This we continue to do in spite of difficulties such as the re- 
grettable action of the Soviet delegation in walking out of the 10- 
nation disarmament conference at Geneva this morning. But, from 
the very beginning we have made it clear that until real progress 
toward mutual disarmament could be achieved, our first concern 
would be to keep our own defenses strong, modern and alert. 

We tried to identify all those areas inthe world where serious 
trouble could erupt suddenly, and developed suggestions for cor- 
recting the causes of unrest and of enhancing stability in such 
localities. Through cooperation with our friends, we have suc- 
ceeded in removing causes of friction in many of these areas. 

In support of these purposes, we have sought, from the be- 
ginning, frequent personal contacts with responsible governmental 
officials of friendly nations. Indeed, we have felt it wise, also to 
seek to improve communications between ourselves and the 


Soviet government, Akin to this effort was one which has come to 
be called the people-to-people program -- a completely new type 
of venture in international relations, which has been amazingly 
successful. 

Along with these objectives, we have constantly striven to 
devise better methods of cooperation with our friends, working 
out with them programs by which together we could improve our 
common security and raising living standards. Our Mutual 
Security Program has been and is a vital means of making such 
cooperation effective. 

To carry out the purpose of proclaiming and demonstrating to 
the world America’s peaceful intentions, we first made a number 
of policy statements and a series of concrete proposals that might 
lead to fruitful discussions with the Soviets, 


DISARMAMENT TALKS 


As early as April of 1953, 1 suggested disarmament talks 
with the Soviets and pledged that I would urge the United States to 
apply a substantial portion of any savings realized through mu- 
tually acceptable disarmament to the improvement of living stand- 
ards in the less-developed nations. 

Later that year, I proposed, before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, that we devote all discoveries in atomic science 
to peaceful uses. Nineteen months later at Geneva I suggested the 
open skies method of mutual inspection. 

In the meantime, the Secretary of State set out tirelessly to 
make calls on friendly Governments and to strengthen collective 
security. In return we issued invitations toheads of state to visit 
America and her people. Other goodwill visits were concurrently 
made by the Vice President and other personal representatives. 

Many heads of government or state responded promptly to 
our invitations to visit this country. In the past seven and a half 
years, more than 70 heads of state andprime m‘nisters have come 
to the United States (some ofthem several time. ) in visits extend- 
ing from a few days to some weeks. 

In this respect the period has been without precedent. Other 
visitors are to come in the near future. Indeed, tomorrow we 
shall be honored by the arrival in Washington on such a visit of 
the king and queen of Thailand, and later in the year the crown 
prince and princess of Japan, and the king and queen of Denmark. 

I early began to receive urgent invitations to make return 
visits to the countries whose heads had paid us the courtesy of 
coming to see America and our way of life. 

Many months ago we concluded that I should personally accept 
some of these invitations, as opportunity should present itself. 
Secretary Herter, first as Under Secretary of State and later as 
Secretary of State, enthusiastically concurred. Overseas visits 
by me, all of us felt, would bea strong support of other successful 
programs. 

The great value resulting from these journeys to 27 nations 
has been obvious here and abroad, Throughout the world there 
has been opportunity to emphasize and reemphasize America’s 
devotion to peace with justice; her determination to sustain 
freedom and to strengthen free world security through cooperative 
programs; her readiness to sacrifice in helping to build the kind 
of world we want. 

These visits involved, of course, valuable conversations with 
heads of state and government, as well as the promotion of under- 
standing among peoples. 

However, except for the socalled summit and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization heads of government meeting, none 
of my visits has been planned or carried out solely as a diplo- 
matic mission seeking specific agreements, even though discus- 
sions have invariably involved important issues. 

Incidentally, | believe that heads of state and government can, 
occasionally, and preferably on an an informal basis, profitably 
meet for conversations on broad problems and principles. They 
can, of course, also convene to give approval to agreements pre- 
viously prepared by normal diplomatic methods. 

But heads-of-government meetings are not effective mech- 
anisms for developing detailed provision of international compacts, 
and have never been so considered by this Government. 

On the other hand, the goodwill aspects ofa visit by a head of 
government can frequently bring about favorable results far 
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transcending those of normal diplomatic conferences, They have 
resulted in the creation of a morg friendly atmosphere and mutual 
confidence between peoples. They have proved effective in bringing 
closer together nations that respect human dignity and are dedi- 
cated to freedom. 

Indeed, it seems apparent that the Communists, some time 
ago, reached the conclusion that these visits were of such positive 
value to the free world as to obstruct Communist imperialism. 
Thus they have sought every .possible method to stop them. 
Through their propaganda they bitterly opposed my entry into the 
Philippines, in Taiwan, in Okinawa, in Korea, and, of course, Japan. 

In Paris last month they advanced false and elaborate excuses 
for canceling my invitation to visit the Soviet Union, when all that 
was necessary to say was that they foundit inconvenient to receive 
me, 

With their associates in Peiping, they went to great length and 
expense to create disorders in Tokyo that compelledthe Japanese 
government to decide, under conditions then existing, that it should 
revoke its long-standing invitation for me to visit that sister 
democracy. 

These disorders were not occasioned by America. We in the 
United States must not fall into the error of blaming ourselves for 
what the Communists do; after all, Communists will act like 
Communists. 

One clear proof of the value, to us, of these visits is the in- 
tensity of the opposition the Communists have developed against 
them, 

Respecting Japan, in spite of the outrageous conduct of a vio- 
lent and disorderly minority, I have been assured that the people 
there were, in overwhelming majority, anxious to welcome me as a 
representative of a Nation with which they wished to cooperate and 
to have friendly relations. 

Of course, the basic objective of the Communist-inspired dis- 
orders in Tokyo was to bring about the rejection by the Japanese 
government of the treaty. That the Communists were defeated in 
their frantic efforts to prevent ratification of that treaty speaks 
well for the future of Japanese-American relations. Obviously 
that signal defeat for international communism far outweighs, in 
importance, the blocking of my scheduled visit. 

Another purpose of the Communist-inspired riots in Tokyo 
was to weaken confidence between our peoples and to persuade 
the United States to change its basic policies toward Japan. It 
would be a tremendous victory for international Communism if 
we were to permit the unhappy events ofthe past several weeks in 
Japan to disrupt our economic relationships with that nation; or to 
weaken the feeling of friendship and understanding which unites the 
vast majority of the Japanese and American people. 

Japan has once again become a great nation. Over the post- 
war years she has painstakingly created a new image of herself, 
the image of a responsible, peaceful and cooperative free world 
nation, mindful of her obligations and of the rights of others. 
Japan has made a fine record in the United Nations as well as 
elsewhere on the international stage. 


RESPECT FOR AMERICA 


Since the loss of mainland China to the Communists in 1949, 
the need to link the other nations of the Far East with the United 
States more strongly, in their mutual interest, should be apparent 
to all. 

We seek, and continue, to build and strengthen these links 
with Japan as well as with the other countries, by actions of many 
kinds -- of which my recent trip was but a single example. In the 
present circumstances, a Far Eastern policy of ‘‘waiting for the 
dust to settle’’ will not meet the free world’s need. 

The other free countries of the Far East, small in relation 
to the massive area and immense population of Red China, can 
survive in freedom and flourish only in cooperative association 
with the United States and a free Japan. Through our aid pro- 
grams, through our bilateral and collective defensive arrange- 
ments such as Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, through our 
very presence in the area, we help them greatly. And a free and 
friendly Japan can reinforce this American effort, as indeed she 
is already doing through aid programs of her own. 

Because of the prime minister’s necessary withdrawal of his 
urgent invitation of last winter for me to visit Japan on June 19, I 
was of course unable to meet with the Japanese government and 
people, or to bring them assurances of American goodwill. 
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This was disappointing, but we should not forget the favorable 
effects of visits elsewhere in the Far East, as well as the final 
approval of the Japanese-American treaty by both governments. 
Moreover, the general improvement that has come about through 
exchange of visite by friendly heads of government is recognized 
and appreciated throughout the free world. 

I wish that every one of you could have accompanied me to 
Manila, Taipei, and Korea and thus witnessed for yourselves the 
outpouring of friendship, gratitude and respect for America. The 
throngs of people there, like the many millions who, during 
earlier journeys, lined the streets of great cities in the Mideast, 
Europe, North Africa, South America -- as well as in Canada and 
Mexico -- had one overwhelming message for our Nation. 

That message, expressed in glowing faces, friendly shouts, 
songs, gaily painted placards and homemade signs, was that they 
wanted to bepartners with the United States. They share our 
ideals of dignity of man and the equality of all before the law -- 
they believe in their god;they believe that the American people are 
their friends. They believe that Americans are sincerely devoted 
to their progress which means so much tothem and which is so 
evident on every side. 


BOLD ACTION NEEDED 


These demonstrations have been inspiring to all whohave not 
closed their eyes and minds to their meaning. Moreover, the 
leaders of the free peoples I have met here or abroad have assured 
me, privately and publicly, that they approve of America’s pur- 
poses and policies, even though details of implementation are 
frequently subjects for discussion or negotiation, 

They have expressed the hope that visits to their countries 
by the senior officials of our Government might be of greater 
frequency. They have shown to be evidence of their marked 
material progress through American cooperation. They have 
testified to the reborn hope and restored confidence of their 
peoples. 

Let me stress, however, that all the profit gained by past and 
any possible future trips will be quickly dissipated should we 
Americans abandon our present course in foreign relations or 
slacken our efforts in cooperative programs with our friends. 

That is what the Communist want. It is imperative that we 
act with mature judgment. 

We must recognize their tactics as a deliberate attempt to 
split the free world, causing friction between allies and friends. 
We must not fall into this trap; all of us must remain firm and 
steadfast in our united dedication to freedom, and, to peace with 
justice. 

Above all, we must bear in mind that successful implemen- 
tation of any policy against Communist imperialism requires that 
we never be bluffed, cajoled, blinded or frightened. We cannot 
win out against the Communist purpose to dominate the world by 
being timid, passive, or apologetic when we are acting in our own 
and the free world’s interests. 

We must accept the risks of bold action with coolness and 
courage. We must always be strong but we must never forget 
that peace can never be won by arms alone; we will be firm but 
never truculent; we will be fair, but never fearful; we will always 
extend friendship wherever friendship is offered honestly to us. 

Now a final, personal word. 

So far as any future visits of my own are involved, I have no 
plans, no other particular trip in mind. Considering the shortness 
of the time before next January, and the unavoidable preoccupa- 
tions of the few months remaining, it would be difficult to accept 
any invitation for me again, to go abroad. 

But so long as the threat of Communist domination may hang 
over the free world, I believe that any future President will con- 
clude that reciprocal visits by heads of friendly governments have 
great value in promoting free world solidarity. 

And this I assure you. If any unforseen situation or circum- 
stances arising in the near future should convince me that another 
journey of mine would still further strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between us and others, I would not hesitate a second in de- 
ciding to make still an additional effort of this kind. 

No consideration of personal fatigue or inconvenience, no 
threat or argument would deter me from once again setting out on 
a course that has meant much for our country, for her friends, 
and for the cause of freedom -- and peace with justice in the world. 

Thank you and good night. 











FEDERAL PAY RAISE VETO 


President Eisenhower June 30 vetoed the federal pay raise bill (HR 9883) 
and sent the following veto message to the House (see p. 1117): 


TO THE HOUSE OF REPRKESENTATIES: 

I return herewith, without my approval, HR 9883, a bill to in- 
crease the salaries of federal employees. 

Whenever I have been presented with legislation providing for 
increases in federal salaries that were justified and warranted, 
I have unhesitatingly given my approval to such legislation -- and 
I would gladly do so again. 

HR 9883, however, is indefensible by any light. This hastily 
drawn bill violates every concept of fairness, every rule of reason 
and logic. Were this measure to become law, the already con- 
spicuous unfairness and discrimination in our antiquated federal 
pay system would be greatly intensified. Instead of making pro- 
gress -- by improving the federal pay structure -- we would 
actually be taking a long step backward. 

The money cost of all this retrogression -- not to mention its 
intangible costs -- would impose an annual burdenon the American 
taxpayer of three quarters of a billion dollars, and the money 
would not be wisely spent. Such fiscal and legislative irrespon- 
sibility, and particularly the bill’s basic unfairness and the dis- 
crimination it would perpetuate, offend all thinking citizens, fed- 
eral employees among them, and make this legislation entirely 
unacceptable. 

More specifically, HR 9883 is defective in the following re- 
spects: 


(1) The bill totally ignores the recognized precept that the 
only sound basis for setting federal salaries is reasonable com- 
parability to rates paid for similar work in private industry. 
Judged by this standard there is reason to believe, from such in- 
formation as is now available, that a number of federal salaries 
already exceed private rates of pay for similar work and, con- 
versely, that other federal salaries are below corresponding pri- 
vate compensation. HR 9883 inno respect addresses itself to these 
disparities and, in fact, actually perpetuates and intensifies them. 

Furthermore, in the haste to pass some kindof pay legislation 
in this particular year, the national salary survey currently being 
made by the Department of Labor to ascertain the comparability 
of federal salaries, grade-by-grade, with those paid in private 
business was completely ignored -- notwithstanding that the Con- 
gress itself appropriated $500,000 to finance it. This survey, 
which will be completed in September, was intended to provide 
a sound and defensible basis for adjustments in the federal pay 
structure -- and it still will. To that end, such recommendations 
as are indicated by the survey and other relevant evidence will be 
made to the Congress in January. 


(2) The inequities already present in our federal pay struc- 
ture would be sharply accentuated by HR 9883. It increases by the 
largest percentages those salaries which are already apparently 
in excess of compensation rates for similar work in private in- 
dustry. On the other hand, the lowest percentage increases are 
accorded those who appear to be underpaid in relation to their 
counterparts in private business. To thus heighten the present 
distortion would be grossly unfair and highly discriminatory. 


(3) Even within itself HR 9883 is manifestly unjust. For a 
large number of employees it would increase salaries by nearly 
9 percent, but for others performing exactly the same work the 
increase would be only slightly over 7% percent. Further, em- 
ployees in the postal field service would, in general, be given 
larger percentage increases than those provided for nearly twice 
aS Many persons who are compensated under the Classification 
Act and other statutory pay schedules. 


(4) The claim by proponents of the bill that the pay increases 
it would provide are justified by a rise in the cost of living is 
utterly without foundation in fact. Since June of 1958, when 2 10 
percent pay increase for federal employees was approved, the cost 
of living as measured by the consumers’ price index has advanced 
2.1 percent. More importantly, since the beginning of this Ad- 
ministration in January of 1953, federal civilian employees have 
received two general pay adjustments, increasing average sala- 
ries 17% to 20 percent in the aggregate, while during the same 
period the consumers’ price index has advanced less than 11 
percent, 
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(5) By not providing offsetting revenues for the $248 million 
a year it would add to Post Office Department costs, the bill stands 
in complete disregard of the policy which the Congress itself es- 
tablished in 1958 that postal revenues should approximately equal 
postal costs less those costs deemed attributable to the perform- 
ance of public services. The consequences of this disregard, 
were HR 9883 to become law, would be to increase the postal 
deficit, which must be met by the American taxpayer, to $851 
million a year, 


(6) The bill would unwarrantedly extend federal retirement 
and life and health insurance benefits to employees of locally- 
elected county stabilization conservation committees who are not 
federal employees because not appointed or supervised by Gov- 
ernment officers. The federal system should apply only to federal 
employees. The legitimate needs of these people for such retire- 
ment and insurance opportunities should be met and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, accordingly, has for some months now been 
exploring means by which the Government might appropriately act. 
1 have asked the Secretary of Agriculture to expedite these efforts. 

Looking to the future, I urge the Congress, in accordance with 
my recommendation of last January, promptly to enact legislation 
which will make permanent the 2% percent temporary salary in- 
crease accorded postal field service employees two years ago in 
1958. That increase is now scheduledto expire in January of next 
year, so action prior to adjournment of the current session is 
advisable. 

With regard to general pay legislation, | am convinced, as | 
have indicated, that it is not presently required and should not be 
enacted until we can at the same time intelligently modernize our 
pay system, Evidently, however, this view is not shared by the 
Congress. In an effort to resolve the difference, therefore, | 
would be willing at this time toapprove a modest increase reason- 
ably commensurate with the percentage rise in the consumers’ 
price index since the last general pay increase became effective. 
This is the only increase that could possibly be justified under 
present circumstances. In fairness to the American taxpayer, 
however, new postal revenues should be provided sufficient not only 
to offset the cost of any such increase to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but also to eliminate the current postal deficit. 

I must preface my following remarks on another aspect of this 
legislation by emphasizing that I have an abiding admiration and 
respect for the great mass of those who work in the Government 
service. It has been my privilege to have lived and worked with 
them, in Washington and throughout the world, for half a century. 
They deserve and rightfully expect fair andenlightened treatment, 
in personnel matters, on the part oftheGovernment, At the same 
time, with regard to their remuneration, they desire only that the 
accepted principles of reward for merit, length of service and 
especial competence be followed. I bear all of this in mind in what 
I am about to say and | wish to make it clear that the remarks 
which follow are directed only to a small minority, and in par- 
ticular their leadership, of what are in the main a fine and out- 
standing group of public servants. 

The other aspect of this legislation to which I refer is unre- 
lated to its merits‘and is to me deeply disturbing. I am informed 
that the enactment of HR 9883 was attended by intensive and un- 
concealed political pressure exerted flagrantly and in concert on 
Members of Congress by a number of postal field service em- 
ployees, particularly their leadership. 

I fully respect the legal right of every federal employee -- 
indeed of all our citizens -- to petition the Government, But the 
activity of which I have been advised so far exceeds a proper 
exercise of that right, and so grossly abuses it, as to make of it a 
mockery. 

I am further informed that, in anticipation of my disapproval 
of this bill, it is planned to resume these deplorable tactics, to an 
even greater degree. 

That public servants might be so unmindful of the national 
good as to even entertain thoughts of forcing the Congress to bow 
to their will would be cause for serious alarm. To have evidence 
that a number of them inthe postal field service, led by a few, have 
actually sought to do so is to say the least shocking. Were the 
pressure tactics surrounding the passage of this bill, and ap- 
parently further intended in the event of its veto, widely known to 
the American people, their indignation and outrage inall its power 
would be quickly felt -- and rightly so. 

DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 
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PUBLIC LAWS 


Public Law 86-502 

S 2611 -- Amend Small Business Investment Act of 1958. PROXMIRE (D 
Wis.) -- 8/27/59 -- Senate Banking and Currency reported Aug. 27, 
1959, Senate passed Sept. 10, 1959. House Banking and Currency 
reported May 14, 1960. House passed, amended, May 16, 1960. Senate 
agreed to House amendments June 2, 1960. President signed June 11, 
1960. 

Public Law 86-503 

S 2977 (HR 10310) -- Provide increased representation by regional banks for 
cooperatives on Board of Directors of Central Bank for Cooperatives. 
ELLENDER (D La.) -- 2/4/60 -- Senate Agriculture and Forestry re- 
ported May 5, 1960. Senate passed May 26, 1960. (House Agriculture 
reported HR 10310 May 24, 1960.) House passed June 6, 1960. President 
signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-504 

S 2052 -- Amend Bankruptcy Act re closing fee of trusts for filing a petition. 
EASTLAND (D Miss.) -- 2/26/59 -- Senate Judiciary reported Aug. 21, 
1959. Senate passed Aug. 24, 1959. House Judiciary reported June 1, 
1960. House passed June 6, 1960. President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-505 

S 2456 -- Promote rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi Indian tribes. 
ANDERSON (D N.M.) -- 7/28/59 -- Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
reported Feb. 23, 1960. Senate passed March 28, 1960. House Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported May 24, 1960. ‘louse passed June 6, 1960. 
President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-506 

S 2286 -- Authorize leasing of land on Colorado River Indian Reservation in 
Ariz. and Calif. -- GOLDWATER (R Ariz.) -- 6/29/59 -- Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported Sept. 2, 1959. Senate passed Sept. 9, 1959. 
House Interior and Insular Affairs reported May 24, 1960. House passed 
June 6, 1960. President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-507 

HR 10996 -- Re postal service of certified mail sent by Government agen- 
cies. MURRAY (D Tenn.) -- 3/9/60 -- House Post Office and Civil 
Service reported April 12, 1960. House passed April 19, 1960. Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service reported May 26, 1960, Senate passed 
June 2, 1960, President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-508 

H J Res 208 -- Provide for U.S. participation in West Virginia Centennial 
Celebration, SLACK (D W.Va.) -- 2/2/59 -- House Judiciary reported 
March 10, 1960. House passed May 4, 1960, Senate Judiciary reported 
May 25, 1960. Senate passed June 2, 1960, President signed June 11, 
1960. 

Public Law 86-509 

HR 7681 -- Enact provisions of Reorganization Plan No, 1 of 1959. SMITH 
(D lowa) -- 6/11/59 -- House Government Operations reported July 3, 
1959, House passed Sept. 2, 1959. Senate Government Operations re- 
ported May 16, 1960. Senate passed June 3, 1960. President signed 
June 11, 1960, 

Public Law 86-510 

HR 8024 -- Re San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts park. SHELLEY (D Calif.) 
-- 6/29/59 -- House Armed Services reported April 13, 1960. House 
passed April 19, 1960. Senate Armed Services reported April 2, 1960. 
Senate passed June 3, 1960. President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-511 

HR 471 -- Re remission of indebtedness of members of Navy. BENNETT (D 
Fla.) -- 1/7/59 -- House Judiciary reported March 3, 1960. House 
passed March 21, 1960. Senate Judiciary reported May 25, 1960. 
Senate passed June 2, 1960. President signed June 11, 1960. 
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Public Law 86-512 

S 1411 -- Re disposal of land in Alaska. GRUENING (D Alaska), Bartlett (D 
Alaska) -- 3/16/59 -- Senate Interior and Insular Affairs reported 
April 1, 1960. Senate passed April 11, 1960. House Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported May 17, 1960. House passed June 6, 1960. 
President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-513 

HR 6830 -- Re postal requirements for copies of publications. MURRAY 
(D Tenn.) -- 4/30/59 -- House Post Office and Civil Service reported 
June 2, 1959. House passed July 6, 1959. Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service reported May 26, 1960. Senate passed June 2, 1960. 
President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-514 

HR 8713 -- Authorize conveyance of Government real estate to Oxnard 
Harbor District, Port Hueneme, Calif. TEAGUE (R Calif.) -- 8/18/59 
-- House Armed Services reported April 13, 1960. House passed 
April 19, 1960, Senate Armed Services reported June 2, 1960. Senate 
passed June 3, 1960, President signed June 11, 1960. 

Public Law 86-515 

HR 12063 -- Authorize construction of a sanitary sewer for Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 5/4/60 -- House District 
of Columbia reported May 26, 1960. House passed June 1, 1960. 
Senate District of Columbia reported June 6, 1960. Senate passed 
June 8, 1960. President signed June 12, 1960. 

Public Law 86-516 

HR 5421 (S 2578) -- Re construction of fishing vessels and economic sta- 
tus of U.S. fishing industry. MACDONALD (D Mass.) -- 3/9/59 -- 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported Aug. 5, 1959. House 
passed Aug. 26, 1959. (Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
reported S 2578 Aug. 24, 1959.) Senate passed amended, Sept. 11, 
1959. Senate agreed to conference report June 7, 1960. House 
agreed to conference report June 8, 1960. President signed June 12, 
1960. 

Public Law 86-517 

HR 10572 (S 3044) -- Re multiple uses of national forests. GRANT .(D 
Ala.) -- 2/22/60 -- House Agriculture reported April 25, 1960. 
House passed June 2, 1960. (Senate Agriculture and Forestry re- 
ported S 3044 May 23, 1960.) Senate passed June 8, 1960. President 
signed June 12, 1960. 

Public Law 86-518 

HR 10646 (S 2998) -- Extend life of certain merchant marine vessels 
from 20 to 25 years. BONNER (D N.C.) -- 2/25/60 -- House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries reported June 2, 1960. House passed 
June 6, 1960. (Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
S 2998 May 23, 1960.) Senate passed, amended, June 6, 1960. House 
agreed to Senate amendments June 8, 1960. President signed June 
12, 1960. 

Public Law 86-519 

HR 6816 -- Eliminate certain oaths required under Bankruptcy Act, CELLER 
(D N.Y.) -- 4/30/59 -- House Judiciary reported June 26, 1959. House 
passed July 6, 1959. Senate Judiciary reported May 26, 1960. Senate 
passed, amended, June 2, 1960. House agreed to Senate amendments 
June 8, 1960. President signed June 12, 1960. 

Public Law 86-520 

HR 10964 -- Amend Life Insurance Act of District of Columbia re regu- 
lation of accounts. McMILLAN (D S.C.) -- 3/8/60 -- House Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported March 25, 1960. House passed March 
28, 1960. Senate District of Columbia reported June 6, 1960. Senate 
passed June 8, 1960. President signed June 12, 1960. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


CQ’s eight subject categories and their subdivisions: 


MISC, & ADMINISTRATIVE 
Astronautics & Atomic Energy 
Commemorative 
Congress, Constitution, 

Civil Rights 
Government Operations 
Indians, D.C,, Territories 
Judicial Procedures 
Lands, Public Works, Resources 
Post Office & Civil Service 

8. TAXES & ECONOMIC POLICY 

Business & Commerce 

Taxes & Tariffs 


1. AGRICULTURE = 

2. APPROPRIATIONS 

3. EDUCATION & WELFARE 
Education & Housing 
Health & Welfare 

4. FOREIGN POLICY 
Immigration 
International Affairs 

5. LABOR 

6. MILITARY & VETERANS 
Armed Services & Defense 
Veterans 


Within each category are Senate bills in chronological order followed 
by House bills in chronological order. Bills are described as follows: 
Bill number, brief description of provisions, sponsor's name, date intro- 
duced and committee to which bill was assigned, Bills sponsored by more 
than one Senator are listed under the first sponsor, with additional sponsors 
listed. Private bills are not listed. 


1. Agriculture 


SENATE 


S 3665 -- Authorize Secretary of Agriculture to grant easement over lands 
to Trustees of Cincinnati Southern Railway, their successors and 
assigns. ELLENDER (D La.) -- 6/13/60 -- Agriculture and Forestry. 

S 3666 -- Amend title V of Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to protect 
employment opportunities of domestic agricultural workers in the U.S. 
McCARTHY (D Minn.) -- 6/13/60 -- Agriculture and Forestry. 

S 3671 -- Facilitate administrative operations of Dept. of Agriculture. 
ELLENDER (D La.) (by request) -- 6/15/60 ~-- Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSE 


HR 12602 -- Amend section 201 of act of Sept. 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 610), to pro- 
vide nutritional enrichment of rice. McMILLAN (D S.C.) -- 6/13/60 -- 
Agriculture. 

HR 12605 -- Amend section 104 of Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 to eliminate ceilings on foreign currencies for 
informational and educational activities. 

HR 12608 -- Amend section 102 of Agricultural Act of 1949 to extend for 1 
year options presently availahle to cotton farmers. SAUND (D Calif.) 
-- 6/13/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 12624 -- Extend Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for 1 year; authorize 
presidential action during time Congress is not in session if in the 
national interest or necessary to insure an adequate supply of sugar; 
stabilize quota for Cuba. HOEVEN (R Iowa) -- 6/14/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 12673 -- Amend section 8(e) of Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended, as reenacted and amended by Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1936, as amended, to extend restrictions on imported 
commodities to imported wines. MILLER, CLEM (D Calif.) -- 6/15/60 
Agriculture. 

HR 12705 -- Delay for 60 days in limited cases applicability of certain pro- 
visions of law re humane slaughter of livestock. JENNINGS (D Va.) -- 
6/17/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 12712 -- Similar to HR 12705. FOUNTAIN (D N.C.) -- 6/17/60. 

HR 12713 -- Similar to HR 12705. HOGAN (D Ind.) -- 6/17/60. 

HR 12720 -- Amend Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, COOLEY (D N.C.) -- 6/17/60 -- Agriculture. 


- Appropriations 
HOUSE 


HR 12619 -- Make appropriations for Mutual Security and related agencies 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. PASSMAN (D La.) -- 6/13/60 -- 
Appropriations. 


3. Education and Welfare 


EDUCATION AND HOUSING 
SENATE 


S 3670 -- Extend and amend laws re provision and improvement of housing 
and renewal of urban communities, SPARKMAN (D Ala.) -- 6/14/60 -- 
Calendar. 


In the House identical bills are sponsored by several Members but each 
bill has only one sponsor and one number. In such cases only the first bill 
introduced -- that with the lowest bill number -- is described in full. Bills 
introduced subsequently during the period and identical in nature are 
usually cited back to the earliest bills. Private bills are not listed. 


Tally of Bills CT 


| 
Public bills listed this week: 





The number of measures -- 
public and private -- introduced 
in the 86th Congress from Jan. 6, 
1959, through June 18, 1960. 


Bills S 3665 - 3698 


HR 12601 - 12720 
Senate House Resolutions 

S J Res 308 

S Con Res 110 

S Res 333 - 336 

H J Res 761 - 764 

H Con Res 699 - 702 

H Res 556 - 564 


Bills 3,698 12,726 
Joint Resolutions 308 764 
Concurrent 

Resolutions 110 702 
Simple Resolutions 336 564 


TOTAL 4,452 14,756 














HOUSE 


HR 12603 -- Extend and amend laws re preservation and improvement of 
housing and renewal of urban communities. RAINS (D Ala.) -- 6/13/60 
-- Banking and Currency. 

HR 12606 -- Amend section 701 of Housing Act of 1954 (re urban planning 
grants), and title Il of Housing Amendments of 1955 (re public facility 
loans), to assist state and local governments in improving mass trans- 
portation. IRWIN (D Conn.) -- 6/13/60 -- Banking and Currency. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
SENATE 


S 3669 -- Amend Public Health Service Act to authorize grants-in-aid to 
universities, hospitals, laboratories, and other public or nonprofit in- 
stitutions. HILL (D Ala.) -- 6/14/60 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 3677 -- Amend Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to redefine ‘‘new 
drug’’; provide licensing of persons engaged in propagation, manufac- 
ture, or preparation of drugs dispensed only upon prescription. KE- 
FAUVER (D Tenn.) -- 6/15/60 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 3679 -- Provide for grants-in-aid to states for treatment of narcotic drug 
addicts in closed institutions. JAVITS (R N.Y.) -- 6/16/60 -- Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S 3680 -- Improve public health through revising, consolidating, and improv- 
ing hospital and other medical facilities provisions of Public Health 
Service Act, authorizing grants for construction of medical, dental, 
osteopathic, and public health teaching facilities, providing special 
project grants for postgraduate public health training, providing for 
federal guaranty of loans for construction of group practice medical 
or dental care facilities. JAVITS (R N.Y.), Case (R N.J.) -- 6/16/60 
-- Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 3684 -- Assist individuals to obtain retirement benefits protected against 
increases in cost of living by Treasury issuing new series of bonds 
containing adjustments in maturity and redemption values to compen- 
sate for increases in cost of living which may be purchased by individ- 
uals and eligible institutions. McNAMARA (D Mich.), Clark (D Pa.), 
Randolph (D W.Va.) -- 6/16/60 -- Finance. 

S 3692 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to permit reduced benefits 
(when based upon attainment of retirement age) be paid to men at age 62. 
BYRD (D W.Va.) -- 6/17/60 -- Finance. 

S 3693 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to permit reduced benefits 
(when based upon attainment of retirement age) be paid to men at 
age 62 and women at age 60. BYRD (D W.Va.) -- 6/17/60 -- Finance, 

S 3694 -- Re effective date of qualification of Pipe and Refrigeration Fitters 
Local 537 Pension Fund as a qualified trust under section 401(a) of 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. KENNEDY (D Mass.) by Muskie (D 
Maine) -- 6/17/60 -- Finance. 


HOUSE 


HR 12607 -- Exempt from participation in federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program individuals opposed to program on grounds of con- 
science or religious belief. LLEVERING (D Ohio) -- 6/13/60 -- Ways 
and Means. 

HR 12621 -- Similar to HR 12587. BAILEY (D W.Va.) -- 6/14/60. 
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Bills - 3 


HR 12661 -- Provide judicial review of administrative findings of Secretary 
of Labor under title III of Social Security Act, as amended, and chapter 
23 (Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended. IKARD (D Texas) -- 6/15/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 12670 -- Authorize HEW Secretary to enter into agreements with states, 
Commonwealths, territories, and District of Columbia for a private, 
voluntary medical care insurance program for persons over 65; au- 
thorize payments to cover part of costs. GUBSER (R Calif.) -- 6/15/60 
-- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 12684 -- Prohibit use in commerce of motor vehicles not equipped with 
automatic warning signal and running light devices. BARR (D Ind.) -- 
6/16/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


4. Foreign Policy 
IMMIGRATION 


SENATE 
S 3695 -- Amend ‘‘an act to amend the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


and for other purposes,’’ approved Sept. 11, 1957. PROXMIRE (D Wis.) 
-- 6/17/60 -- Judiciary. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SENATE 


S 3675 -- Establish a Peace Corps of young men to assist peoples of under- 
developed areas of the world to learn basic skills. HUMPHREY (D 
Minn.) -- 6/15/60 -- Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE 
H J Res 762 -- Similar to H J Res 725. STRATTON (DN.Y.) -- 6/13/60. 
H Con Res 702 -- Express sense of Congress in favor of restoring principle 
of bipartisanship in American foreign policy. ROUSH (D Ind.) -- 
6/17/60 -- Foreign Affairs. 


5. Labor 
HOUSE 


HR 12677 -- Amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to cover 
employees of large enterprises in retail trade or service and employ- 
ers engaged in activities affecting commerce to increase minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. ROOSEVELT (D Calif.) -- 6/15/60 -- Education and 
Labor. 


6. Military and Veterans 


ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENSE 


NO INTRODUCTIONS 
VETERANS 
HOUSE 


HR 12653 -- Amend title 38, USC, to establish a Court of Veterans’ Appeals; 
prescribe jurisdiction and functions. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 6/15/60 -- 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 12657 -- Similar to HR 12653. 

HR 12665 -- Similar to HR 12653. 

HR 12666 -- Similar to HR 12653. 

HR 12669 -- Similar to HR 12653. 

HR 12675 -- Similar to HR 12653. 


DEVINE (R Ohio) -- 6/15/60. 
QUIGLEY (D Pa.) -- 6/15/60. 
SAYLOR (R Pa.) -- 6/15/60. 
FLYNN (D Wis.) -- 6/15/60. 
MITCHELL (D Ga.) -- 6/15/60. 


7. Miscellaneous-Administrative 
ASTRONAUTICS AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


HOUSE 


HR 12700 -- Amend National Science foundation Act of 1950 to create a 
Special Committee on Marine Sciences; develop and encourage a national 
program for research, surveys, and education in marine sciences; 
recommend contracts, grants, or other assistance; encourage coopera- 
tion of agencies and evaluate programs of marine research by Federal 
Government agencies. BROOKS (D La.) -- 6/17/60 -- Science and As- 
tronautics. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
HOUSE 


HR 12694 -- Issue series of special postage stamps to commemorate flags 
of particular significance in U.S. history. DULSKI (D N.Y.) -- 6/16/60 
-- Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H J Res 761 -- Establish Annual Youth Appreciation Week. 
Kan.) -- 6/13/60 -- Judiciary. 

H Con Res 700 -- Designate first day of May each year Law Day, CELLER 
(D N.Y.) -- 6/14/60 -- Judiciary. 


GEORGE (D 


CONGRESS, CONSTITUTION, CIVIL RIGHTS 


HOUSE 


12628 -- Re reporting by Members of House of Representatives of ex- 
penditures from contingent fund of House and of counterpart funds by 
Members of Congress. LIPSCOMB (R Calif.) -- 6/14/60 -- House 
Administration. 
12654 -- Similar to HR 12628. 
12656 -- Similar to HR 12628. 
12672 -- Similar to HR 12628. 
12674 -- Similar to HR 12593. HAGEN (D Calif.) -- 6/15/60. 
12692 -- Similar to HR 12593. McDOWELL (D Del.) -- 6/16/60. 
12706 -- Require detailed accounting by Members of House of Repre- 
sentatives in travel expenses. KING (D Utah) -- 6/17/60 -- House 
Administration. 
12718 -- Similar to HR 12628. CHAMBERLAIN (R Mich.) -- 6/17/60. 
12719 -- Repeal law establishing stationery allowance for Members 
of House of Representatives. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 6/17/60 -- House 
Administration. 
Res 763 -- Similar to H J Res 709. KOWALSKI (D Conn.) -- 6/14/60. 
Res 764 -- Amend Constitution of U.S. re President’s inability to 
discharge powers and duties of office. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 6/17/60 
-- Judiciary. 

H Con Res 701 -- Establish Joint Committee on Central Intelligence. KO- 
WALSKI (D Conn.) -- 6/14/60 -- Rules. 


ALGER (R Texas) -- 6/15/60. 
CURTIS (R Mo.) -- 6/15/60. 
LAIRD (R Wis.) -- 6/15/60. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
HOUSE 


HR 12604 -- Similar to HR 12496, SMITH (D Iowa) -- 6/13/60. 

HR 12699 -- Cancel a deed of trust to the U.S. from predecessor for 
Gallaudet College and any indebtedness re the transaction; quiet 
college’s title to property belonging to it. THORNBERRY (D Texas) -- 
6/17/60 -- Education and Labor. 


INDIANS, D.C., TERRITORIES 


SENATE 

S 3686 -- Provide for administration of unclaimed funds held and owing by 
life insurance companies in District of Columbia. BIBLE (D Nev.) (by 
request) -- 6/16/60 -- District of Columbia. 

S 3687 -- Promote safe driving and eliminate reckless and irresponsible 
driver from District of Columbia by providing that any person operating 
a motor vehicle while apparently intoxicated be deemed to have given 
consent to a chemical test of body substances to determine alcoholic 
content of his blood. BIBLE (D Nev.) (by request) -- 6/16/60 -- Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S 3688 -- Amend District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed, and act approved Dec. 20, 1944, as amended. BIBLE (D Nev.) (by 
request) -- 6/16/60 -- District of Columbia. 


HOUSE 


12601 -- Amend District of Columbia Credit Unions Act. 
Md.) -- 6/13/60 -- District of Columbia. 

12634 -- Authorize Secretary of Interior to construct a national aquarium 
in District of Columbiz. KIRWAN (D Ohio) -- 6/14/60 -- District of 
Columbia. 

12668 -- Amend District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act re low-rent 
housing projects in southeast quadrant of District. BENNETT (D Fla.) 
-- 6/15/60 -- District of Columbia. 

12687 -- Authorize Board of Parole of District of Columbia to discharge 
a parolee from supervision prior to expiration of maximum term or 
terms for which he was sentenced, DOWDY (D Texas) (by request) -- 
6/16/60 -- District of Columbia. 

12688 -- Establish Juvenile Division within District of Columbia Youth 
Correctional Center; authorize judge of Juvenile Court of District of 
Columbia to commit to such, subject to Juvenile Court Act, children 15 
or older. DOWDY (D Texas) -- 6/16/60 -- District of Columbia. 
12693 -- Provide for appointment by Board of Commissioners of District 
of Columbia of appointive members of National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. McDOWELL (D Del.) -- 6/16/60 -- District of Columbia. 


FOLEY (D 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES 


SENATE 


S 3678 -- Confer jurisdiction on Court of Claims to make findings re amount 
of compensation to which certain individuals are entitledas reimburse- 
ment for damages sustained by them in cancellation of grazing permits 
by U.S. Air Force; provide payments. BENNETT (R Utah) -- 6/16/60 -- 
Judiciary. 
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S$ 3690 -- Amend title 18, USC, to prohibit racketeering in professional 
boxing contests. WILEY (R Wis.) -- 6/17/60 -- Judiciary. 

S Res 334 -- Oppose making recess appoii.tments to Supreme Court. HART 
(D Mich.) -- 6/16/60 -- Judiciary, 

S Res 336 -- Extend greetings to Miss Helen Keller on her eightieth birthday. 
HILL (D Ala.), Sparkman (D Ala.) -- 6/18/60 -- Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


HOUSE 


12620 -- Amend title 28, ‘‘Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,’’ USC, to 
provide defense of suits against federal employees arising out of opera- 
tion of motor vehicles in their employment. CELLER (DN.Y.) -- 
6/14/60 -- Judiciary. 

12622 -- Amend chapter 85, title 28, USC, re jurisdiction of the U.S. 
district courts. BUDGE (R Idaho) -- 6/14/60 -- Judiciary. 

12623 -- Similar to HR 12622. THOMSON (R Wyo.) -- 6/14/60. 

12631 -- Reimburse New York City for expenditure of funds to rehabili- 
tate slip 7 in New York for use by U.S. Army. CELLER (DN.Y.) -- 
6/14/60 -- Judiciary. 

12632 -- Similar to HR 12620. HENDERSON (R Ohio) -- 6/14/60. 

12633 -- Similar to HR 12620. LANE (D Mass.) -- 6/14/60. 

12710 -- Amend section 1732 (b), title 28, USC, to permit photographic 
reproduction of business records in custodial or fiduciary and their in- 
troduction in evidence. ASHMORE (D S.C.) -- 6/17/60 -- Judiciary. 


LANDS, PUBLIC WORKS, RESOURCES 
SENATE 


S 3674 -- Authorize Secretary of Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Waurika reclamation project, Oklahoma. KERR (D Okla.), 
Monroney (D Okla.) -- 6/15/60 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 3681 -- Authorize Rhode Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to combine 
for financing purposes bridge across West passage of Narragansett Bay 
with Newport Bridge and any other project acquired or constructed by 
authority. GREEN (D R.I.), Pastore (D R.I.) (by request) -- 6/16/60 -- 
Public Works. 


HOUSE 


HR 12629 -- Establish a Resources Planning Commission for the Lower 
Colorado River Basin. SHEPPARD (D Calif.) -- 6/14/60 -- Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

HR 12630 -- Similar to HR 12629. UTT (R Calif.) -- 6/14/60. 

HR 12664 -- Authorize Secretary of Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain Waurika reclamation project, Okla. MORRIS (D Okla.) -- 6/15/60 
-- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 12689 -- Authorize Rhode Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to com- 
bine for financing purposes bridge across west passage of Narrangansett 
Bay with Newport Bridge and any other project acquired or constructed 
by authority. FORAND (D R.I.) -- 6/16/60 -- Public Works. 

HR 12707 -- Require Secretary of Army to confine within a conduit a portion 
of Dunlap Creek in Brownsville, Pa. MORGAN (D Pa.) -- 6/17/60 -- 
Public Works. 

HR 12709 -- Authorize appropriation of $200,000 for construction ofa U.S.S. 
Arizona memorial. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 6/17/60-- Armed Services. 

HR 12711 -- Issue exchange noncompetitive oil and gas leases. ASPINALL 
(D Colo.) (by request) -- 6/17/60 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
SENATE 


S 3672 -- Adjust rates of basic compensation of officers and employees of 
Federal Government. JOHNSTON (D S.C.) -- 6/15/60 -- Calendar. 


HOUSE 


HR 12663 -- Preserve rates of basic salary of postal field service em- 
ployees involving reductions in salary standing. LESINSKI (D Mich.) 
-- 6/15/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service, 

HR 12704 -- Amend Civil Service Retirement Act to authorize retirement 
of employees after 30 years of service without reduction in annuity. 
GILBERT (D N.Y.) -- 6/17/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 


8. Taxes and Economie Policy 
BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


SENATE 


S 3673 -- Provide emergency authority for priorities in transportation by 
merchant vessels in national defense. MAGNUSON (D Wash.) (by 
request) -- 6/15/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Bills -4 


S 3683 -- Amend section 302 (i) of Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to extend 
time for which individuals may serve on Advisory Committees appointed 
by Administrator. MAGNUSON (D Wash.) (by request) -- 6/16/60 -- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S 3689 -- Amend Small Business Act. PROXMIRE (D Wis.), Sparkman (D 
Ala.), Hart (D Mich.), Fulbright (D Ark.), Capehart (R Ind.) -- 6/16/60 
-- Banking and Currency. 

S J Res 208 -- Provide a commission to study and report on influence of 
foreign trade upon business and industrial expansion in the U.S. DIRK- 
SEN (R III.) -- 6/13/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE 


12625 -- Amend ‘‘An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,’’ approved Oct. 15, 
1914; amend ‘‘An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,’’ approved July 2, 1890 to prohibit loss 
leader sales. KARTH (D Minn.) -- 6/14/60 -- Judiciary. 

12626 -- Similar to HR 11704. LESINSKI (D Mich.) -- 6/14/60. 

12627 -- Similar to HR 11703. LESINSKI (D Mich.) -- 6/14/60. 

12658 -- Similar to HR 11703. FLYNN (D Wis.) -- 6/15/60. 

12662 -- Amend Federal Trade Commission Act to prohibit disseminating 
advertisements falsely representing prices to be wholesale prices. 
KARTH (D Minn.) -- 6/15/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
12667 -- Similar to HR 11703. WOLF (D lowa) -- 6/15/60. 

12676 -- Similar to HR 11703. RANDALL (D Mo.) -- 6/15/60. 

12686 -- Amend Shipping Act, 1916, to confer authority on Federal Mari- 
time Board to disapprove agreements among common water carriers 
where rate on imports is noncompensatory and contributes to under-~ 
selling of American manufacturers. DORN (R N.Y.) -- 6/16/60 -- 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

12691 -- Re determination of stock ownership of personal holding com- 
panies. KING (D Calif.) -- 6/16/60 -- Ways and Means. 

12708 -- Similar to HR 11703. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 6/17/60. 

12714 -- Similar to HR 11704. KING (D Utah) -- 6/17/60. 

12715 -- Similar to HR 11703. KING (D Utah) -- 6/17/60. 


TAXES AND TARIFFS 


SENATE 


S 3668 -- Re gift and estate tax treatment of relinquishment of certain pow- 
ers in reciprocal and other trusts. YOUNG (D Ohio) -- 6/14/60 -- 
Finance 

S 3696 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on 
lead and zinc. BENNETT (R Utah) -- 6/18/60 -- Finance, 

S 3698 -- Similar to S 3696. KERR (D Okla.) -- 6/18/60. 

S Con Res 110 -- Consider certain tariff reductions and wage differentials 
at coming GATT Conference. Finance, 


HOUSE 


12655 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal manufacturer 
excise tax on musical instruments. BRADEMAS (D Ind.) -- 6/15/60 -- 
Ways and Means. 

12659 -- Suspend for temporary period import duty on heptanoic acid, 
IKARD (D Texas) -- 6/15/60 -- Ways and Means. 

12660 -- Re excise tax on club dues and amounts paid for certain capital 
improvements. IKARD (D Texas) -- 6/15/60 -- Ways and Means. 
12671 -- Redefine a nonqualified corporation, re allowance of 8-year 
carryovers of operations losses in computing income taxes of new life 
insurance companies. HERLONG (D Fla.) -- 6/15/60 -- Ways and 
Means. 

12685 -- Re application of manufacturers excise tax on electric light 
bulbs in sets or strings. BOSCH (R N.Y.) -- 6/16/60 -- Ways and Means. 
12690 -- Amend subchapter S, chapter 1, Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
IKARD (D Texas) -- 6/16/60 -- Ways and Means. 

12701 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to make technical re- 
visions in income and administrative provisions. BYRNES (R Wis.) -- 
6/17/60 -- Ways and Means. 

12702 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by imposing a tax upon 
aviation fuel. BYRNES (R Wis.) -- 6/17/60 -- Ways and Means, 
12703 -- Refund or credit certain additions totax under Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939. BOGGS (D La.) -- 6/17/60 -- Ways and Means, 

12716 -- Study matters pertaining to imposition by states of taxes in- 
volving sales in interstate commerce. MEADER (R Mich.) -- 6/17/60 
-- Rules. 

12717 -- Provide deduction in computing income taxable under Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 of losses sustained by public transit systems in 
conversion from street railways to buses. METCALF (D Mont.) -- 
6/17/60 -- Ways and Means. 

H Con Res 699 -- Express sense of Congress that the U.S, not grant further 
tariff reductions in forthcoming tariff negotiations under Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. CEDERBERG (R Mich.) -- 6/13/60 -- 
Ways and Means. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ISSUES REPORT ON U-2, SUMMIT 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee June 25 re- 
leased the report, ‘‘Events Relating to the Summit Con- 
ference’ (S Rept 1761), on its investigation of the U-2 
spy plane incident and the subsequent collapse of the 
May 16 summit conference. The report represented the 
views of 14 of the Committee’s 17 members. (Weekly 
Report p. 1109) 

The bulk of the report, covering committee hearings 
May 27 and 31 and June 1 and 2, summarized and re- 
viewed the testimony of Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter, Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State Charles E, Bohlen, 
Central Intelligence Agency Director Allen Dulles, CIA 
Deputy Director C.P. Cabell, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Deputy Administrator Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden and Defense Secretary Thomas S, Gates Jr. (For 
hearings, see Weekly Report p. 979, 1020) The Com- 
mittee’s conclusions: 

@ MAY 1 U-2 FLIGHT -- The Committee said its de- 
liberations on whether the May 1 flight should have taken 
place were hampered by Administration refusal to state 
what information the spy mission was seeking. But the 
Committee did say that ‘‘ifone accepts the conclusion that 
the failure of the mission furnished an excuse for Khrush- 
chev’s wrecking of the summit conference, then, in the 
absence of compelling reasons to the contrary, there is 
good reason to conclude that the flight should not have 
gone.’’ 

The Committee said there was ‘‘no reason to believe 
that technical preparations for the flight were faulty or 
that the pilot was unreliable in any respect.... From the 
technical point of view...what befell the U-20n May 1 was 
just plain bad luck,’’ 

The Committee said ‘‘little, ifany, consideration was 
given to the proximity of May | tothe date of the summit 
conference’’, and the argument made in testimony, that if 
diplomatic considerations were taken into account there 
would always be a reason for cancelinga flight, was ‘‘not 
really persuasive because it fails fully to recognize the 
importance of the summit conference.’’ 

On the Administration’s refusal to say what the U-2 
mission was trying to find, the Committee said it was 
““strongly of the opinion that a government based upon a 
separation of powers cannot exist on faith alone. (The 
Committee) is disappointed that the responsible officials 
of the Execu‘ive Branch did not see fit to confide in it this 
one piece of information which is crucial to reaching an 
informed judgment. The Committee recognizes that the 
Administration has the legal right to refuse the informa- 
tion under the doctrine of Executive privilege.’’ 

@ U.S. REACTION TO THE U-2 DOWNING -- The 
Committee concluded that the U.S. reaction to the failure 
of the U-2’s May 1 mission ‘‘complicated the problems 
which resulted from that failure.’’ 

First, the report said, the ‘‘cover story’’ issued 
May 5 by NASA that the flight was a routine weather re- 
search mission ‘‘was inadequate for the circumstances 
which in fact existed.’’ The purpose of the flight was 


known by those responsible for the cover story, the Com- 
mittee said, and ‘‘it would have been a reasonable 
assumption that the chances were quite good that the 
plane was nowhere near the Soviet border’’, but actually 
deep inside the Soviet Union, near Sverdlovsk, 1,200 miles 
inside Russia. 

The Committee said ‘‘perhaps too much emphasis 
may have been placed on justification of the flights. If 
justification was to be made, it would have been enough 
simply to say we were seeking intelligence vital to our 
own security.”’ 

A third point on the U.S. handling ofthe incident was 
that although ‘‘the record is full of references to coordi- 
nation among the various agencies of the Government.,.at 
crucial points, the coordination broke down.’’ The Com- 
mittee gave as examples the fact that NASA issued its 
statement two or three hours after it had been decided by 
the officials concerned following a National Security 
Council meeting that only the State Department would issue 
a statement and ‘‘there are few, if any, references in the 
record to direction.’’ The report said direction was 
‘‘what was most lacking in this period, There were many 
interagency meetings to coordinate activities, but there 
was apparently no one official or agency todirect activi- 
ties. If this direction is not to come from the White 
House, then it ought to be made clear, by the White House, 
that it is to come from the State Department. Indeed, 
one of the lessons to be learned from this whole affair is 
the need for reasserting the primacy ofthe State Depart- 
ment in these matters,”’ 

@ SUMMIT FAILURE -- The report absolved President 
Eisenhower of any blame for his handling ofthe situation 
in Paris as the summit conference was about to begin -- 
“‘given the situation which existed by the time the 
President arrived in Paris.”’ 

On the ‘‘crucial questions’’ of whether the U-2 incident 
‘‘was the reason or the excuse for Khrushchev’s behavior 
and whether his behavior would have been significantly 


different if the U-2 incident had been handled differently’, 


the report said ‘‘there-probably would have been a summit 
conference’’ if the U-2 incident had not occurred, but this 
did not mean that it would have been successful, The 
Committee said if it was Khrushchev’s purpose to prevent 
the summit, ‘‘the U-2 incident made his task easier’’. 

The Committee said it was more difficult to assess 
whether Khrushchev’s behavior in Paris would have been 
‘significantly different’’ if the incident had been handled 
differently, but it ‘‘seems reasonable tosuppose’’ that the 
Soviet reaction was intensified by the general interpreta- 
tion of U.S. statements to mean that the flights would 
continue and by the personal assumption of responsibility 
for the flight by Mr. Eisenhower. 

@ CURRENT SITUATION -- The report said ‘‘the 
Committee is inclined to agree with Secretary Herter that 
the basic realities of the world situation have not greatly 
changed,’’ The report said evidence was ‘‘neither solid 
or consistent’’ but there were ‘“‘indications’’ that Khrush- 
chev, who had been following a ‘‘less aggressive course’’, 
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was reacting in Paris to pressure from his own military 
and from the Chinese Communists. If this was so, the 
Committee said, the U.S. should ‘‘encourage Soviet pro- 
ponents of a peaceful course’’. 

Finally the Committee said the U-2 incident illus- 
trated the need for international agreement on how high 
sovereignty extended skyward. The Committee said it 
hoped the United Nations would study the problem and try 
to bring about agreement. 

Ina separate statement,Sens, Frank J. Lausche (D 
Ohio) and Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) who abstained from 
approving the report, said ‘‘bad luck, not bad judgment’’ 
caused the U-2 incident; President Eisenhower ‘‘had to 
state the truth’’ about the flight; the U-2 incident gave 
Khrushchev ‘‘an excuse for wrecking the conference’’ 
but it ‘‘was the cause, not the actual reason’’ for his 
doing so. 

Sens. Bourke B, Hickenlooper (R Iowa), George D. 
Aiken (R Vt.), Frank Carlson (R Kan.) and John J. Wil- 
liams (R Del.) said they ‘‘joined in approving the Com- 
mittee report, which is a result of composite committee 
views’’ but they believed Wiley and Lausche stated ‘‘con- 
cisely and succinctly reasonable and proper conclusions... 
and we express our general approval oftheir statement.’’ 

Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R Ind.)said he voted against 
the report because he did not think ‘‘it promotes the best 
interests of the United States and international relations.”’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 25 -- Wiley 
said the report was ‘‘falsely premised’’ and “‘illogical’’, 
Defending the Administration’s action, Wiley said sending 
the May 1 spy flight was wise; the flight’s failure did not 
contribute to the summit collapse; the ‘‘weather flight’ 
cover story was properly used and ‘‘properly abandoned’’ 
when the Soviet Government proved it had detailed knowl- 
edge of the flight. Wiley said that following the summit, 
“It is important that the U.S. -- and particularly the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee -- not provide 
ammunition for the Soviet Premier to use against our 
country,’’ 


PRESIDENT REPORTS ON TRIP 


June 27 -- In an address to the Nation, President 
Eisenhower said his trip to the Far East ‘‘strengthened’’ 
American ties with the Philippines, Taiwan, Korea and 
Okinawa; that the Japanese ‘‘disorders were not occas- 
ioned by America. We in the United States must not fall 
into the error of blaming ourselves for what the Com- 
munists do’’; that the signing of the Japanese treaty was 
a ‘‘defeat for international Communism’’ that more than 
compensated for the blocking of his visit toJapan. ‘‘One 
clear proof of the value, to us, of these visits is the in- 
tensity of the opposition the Communists have developed 
against them,’’ he said. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he had no plans for any further 
trips but ‘“‘if any unforeseen situation or circumstances 
arising in the near future should convince me that another 
journey of mine would still further strengthen the bonds 
of friendship between us andothers,I would not hesitate a 
second in deciding to make still an additional effort of 
this kind.’’ (For complete text, see p. 1159) 


FULBRIGHT SPEECH 


June 29 -- Ina Senate floor speech, Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) said the 
American people must be told the truth to ‘‘discharge their 
duty as citizens.... It would be easier, more pleasant, 
and I am sure more popular, to join those who pretend 
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that all is well, that the summit meeting was a triumph for 
the West and that the Japanese fiasco only demonstrates 
once again the viciousness of the Communists.’’ Fulbright 
said ‘‘the prestige and influence of our country on the 
affairs of nations has reached a new low.’’ He listed 
errors he felt the Administration made in the U-2 inci- 
dent and said the gravest mistakes were ‘‘the assumption 
of Presidential responsibility and the self-righteous at- 
tempts to justify the flights in terms which implied their 
continuation.... This attitude of smug self-righteousness 
must have been unbearably provocative to the Soviet 
Government and contributed substantially to the violence 
and intemperate bad manners of...Mz. Khrushchev at 
Paris.’’ Fulbright also said discussion of the wisdom of 
the President’s taking responsibility for the flight ‘‘has 
frequently been confused by irrelevant arguments over 
whether or not President Eisenhower should lie or tell the 
truth.... My argument is that he should not as the head of 
our Nation have become personally involved in the inci- 
dent one way or the other.”’ 

On the summit conference failure, Fulbright said, ‘‘It 
contributes little to our understanding of these events to 
say Khrushchev wrecked the conference. Of course he 
did. The essential point is that the U-2 was the reason he 
did. Secretary (of Defense Thomas S.) Gates said it was 
the tool he used. Secretary (ofState Christian A.) Herter 
said it was a convenient handle for him. This is not 
essentially different from saying he used it asa crowbar 
and sledgehammer. One might even go further and say 
that we forced Khrushchev to wreck the conference by 
our own ineptness.’’ Fulbright said ‘‘this unfortunate 
series of blunders’’ led to a lack of confidence in the U.S, 
and this ‘‘leads to neutralism and I daresay this was a 
contributing factor to the riots in Japan.’’ 

Fulbright said ‘‘if we can disabuse ourselves of the 
habit of self-delusion, of viewing defeats as victories 
and of advertising blunders as strokes of genius, there 
are some things we can learn from these sad events’’: 
First, there was need for better coordination and ‘‘much 
firmer direction of foreign relations -- ‘‘what is lack- 
ing...is not so much coordination as direction.... Elab- 
orate arrangements for coordination are really nothing 
more than a poor substitute for a firm hand directing 
affairs. It is the difference between making a hurried 
phone call to Gettysburg for approval of a coordinated 
position and receiving clear instructions based upon 
reflective consideration from the White House.’’ 

Second, Fulbright said, there should be ‘‘no direct, 
public link’’ between the President and the espionage 
activities of U.S, intelligence agencies, but closer policy 
control over those agencies should be kept by the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Third, Fulbright said, ‘‘Short of the madness of pre- 
ventive war, I can think of nothing more dangerous than 
to resume overflights of the Soviet Union. These over- 
flights were useful while they lasted, but they have now 
obviously become, as the professionals describe it, 
compromised.”’ 





Consumer Price Index 


The Labor Department June 24 reported that the 
consumer price index rose one-tenth of 1 percentage 
point in May to 126.3 percent of the 1947-49 average, 
a new all-time high. (Weekly Report p. 938) 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell and Secretary 
of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller, in June 23 letters to 
Senate and House Banking and Currency Committee Chair- 
men A. Willis Robertson (D Va.) and Brent Spence (D Ky.), 
asked for support of an Administration bill (S 3569, HR 
12286) to provide financial and technical assistance to 
economically depressed areas. (Weekly Report p. 921) 

Mtchell and Mueller said they were ‘‘deeply con- 
cerned.,.that no action has yet been taken to pass a re- 
vised area redevelopment bill. They called for enactment 
of the Administration bill, which was submitted following 
the President’s May 13 veto of a Democratic-sponsored 
depressed areas bill (S 722), The Senate May 24, by a 45- 
39 roll-call vote, failed to override the veto. 

Mitchell and Mueller said the Administration’s 
‘*compromise’’ $180-million aid bill provided ‘‘an effec- 
tive program to achieve the mutual objectives of the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress.”’ 

Sen. Paul H, Douglas (D IIl.), the chief sponsor of 
the vetoed area redevelopment bill, criticized the letters 
in a June 24 Senate speech. He said the Labor and Com- 
merce Departments and other Administration agencies 
had delayed for over a month in answering letters the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee sent them for 
their analyses of the Administration bill. 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) the same day said the Demo- 
crats in Congress were more interested in making a 
campaign issue of depressed areas than in enacting needed 
legislation. Scott was one of five Republicans who joined 
with 40 Democrats in the Senate in voting to override 
the President’s veto. 


LEAD-ZINC, DUPONT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Finance. 

ACTION -- Reported an amended bill (HR 5547 -- 
S Rept 1767) to tighten the tax laws for U.S, citizens and 
corporations ir the Virgin Islands. The measure was 
designed to prevent the territory from changing its laws 
to become a ‘‘haven’’ for U.S, taxpayers. 

To this relatively minor House-passed bill, the Com- 
mittee attached several amendments including. (1) a pro- 
posal to increase import duties on lead and zinc; (2) 2 
plan to grant tax relief to shareholders in a corporation 
that is required to divest itself of stock held inanother 
company. The Committee June 24 voted 11-6 to approve 
the amended bill. 

The lead-zinc import duty proposal would put a fixed 
duty on lead of 2 cents a pound plus a flexible additional 
tax of 1 cent a pound. The flexible tax would apply when 
the price of lead dropped below 13.5 cents a pound and 
would be taken off when the price reached 14,5 cents a 
pound, On zinc the fixed duty would be 1.5 cents a pound 
and the flexible duty would be an additional .7 cents a 
pound, The latter duty would be applied when zinc prices 
dropped below 12.5 cents a pound and would be removed 
when the price wentuptol3.5 cents, (For action on lead- 
zinc subsidies, see p. 1127) 

The tax relief proposal was sponsored by Sen. J. 
Allen Frear Jr. (D Del.) and was designed to aid stock- 
holders in the DuPont Co, of Wilmington, Del. The 
Supreme Court in 1957 ruled that Du Pont’s holdings of 
63 million shares in the General Motors Corp. constituted 
a violation of the antitrust laws. The Justice Department 
currently is seeking an order from the Supreme Court 


that would force DuPont to distribute its GM stock to 
DuPont stockholders. Under the Frear proposal, a DuPont 
stockholder receiving GM stock would pay normal income 
tax only on what DuPont paid for the stock 40 years ago -- 
about $2.10 ashare, If and whenhe sold the GM stock, the 
DuPont shareholder would pay the lower capital gains rate 
on the difference between $2.10 and what he received 
for it. 

Current law would require the stockholder to pay 
income tax on the full value of the stock when he received 
it. GM stock currently was valued at $44 a share. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


COMMITTEE -- House Banking and Currency. 

ACTION -- June 17 reported a bill (S 1342 -- S Rept 
1614) to create a Federal Limited Profit Mortgage Corp. 
to make low-cost loans on rental housing for middle- 
income and elderly families. (Weekly Report p. 1063) 

The report said about 30 percent of the Nation’s 
families in 1958 had incomes between $4,000 and $6,000 
annually. These families were too poor to purchase new 
homes at existing high interest rates but not poor enough 
to qualify for public housing projects for low-income 
families, the report said. The report said to provide 
these families with decent housing by building public 
housing facilities for them would be toocostly, therefore, 
the best solution to the problem was for the Government to 
assume part ofthe cost of interest charges on new housing 
being built to rent tomiddle-income families. This would 
enable private builders to construct such housing and still 
rent it at rates feasible for middle-income fainilies. 

The bill, patterned after the Mitchell-Lama law in 
New York, created a Federal Limited Profit Mortgage 
Corp. (FLPMC), with an initial Treasury subscription of 
$100 million, to make low-cost loans to private nonprofit 
or limited profit corporations, or to public nonprofit 
groups, for construction of housing for middle-income or 
elderly families, The loans would be limited to 90 percent 
of development costs and would runfor 50 years. Interest 
charges would be pegged at the cost of the money to 
FLPMC -- but could be no more than 4 percent -- and 
the FLPMC would also charge a premium of one-half of 
1 percent to cover its administrative costs. 

To raise money for the loans, the FLPMC would be 
authorized to sell $500 million in bonds immediately and, 
with the President’s approval, up to $1.5 billion in bonds 
annually thereafter, beginning July 1, 1961. 

Since the FLPMC might have to pay 4-1/4 percent on 
the bonds it sold (the legal limit of interest that can be 
paid on Government long-term bonds) but would be charg- 
ing only 4 percent to groups to which it loaned money, it 
might run a small annual deficit (estimated at about $39 
million on each $1.3 billion in loans outstanding). This 
deficit would be made up by the Treasury each year, and 
would constitute the total cost of the program to the 
Government. 

Priority would be given to loans for projects re- 
ceiving state or local assistance. FILPMC would have 
control over the nature of the project and the scheduling 
of rents (to be kept within the means of elderly and 
middle-income families); builders’ profits would be 
limited to 6 percent, Elderly persons eligible for the hous- 
ing would be those 60 years old or over; middle-income 
persons eligible for the housing would be those who could 
not afford to rent or buy conventionally-financed housing 
on 20 percent of their normal stable income. 
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PORT AUTHORITY INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- House Judiciary. 

ACTION -- June 30 voted to cite three officials of the 
Port of New York Authority for contempt of Congress for 
refusing to turn over subpenaed records and files. The 
three Port Authority officials -- Austin J. Tobin, execu- 
tive director; S. Sloan Colt, board chairman; and Joseph 
G, Carty, board secretary -- saidthey were under orders 
from New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller (R) and New 
Jersey Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) to withhold the docu- 
ments requested by the House Judiciary Antitrust Sub- 
committee for an investigation of Port Authority activities. 

Committee and Subcommittee Chairman Emanuel 
Celler (D N.Y.) said he would notask for a House vote on 
the contempt citations until a meeting could be arranged 
between the Subcommittee and the two Governors. 

Committee member John V. Lindsay (R N.Y.)said the 
Committee action was an ‘‘unwarranted and unlawful’’ 
extension of House investigative powers and an attack on 
the federal-state system. He said he and Rep. John H. 
Ray (R N.Y.) would file a minority report. 

The investigation of the Port Authority was authorized 
by a resolution (H Res 530) introduced by Celler May 17 
and passed by the House June 1. In a June 7 letter to the 
Authority, Celler said an investigation was necessary ‘‘to 
ascertain whether or not (the Authority) has exceeded the 
scope of its activities, as contemplated by Congress in 
approving the interstate compacts of 1921 and 1922, and 


the extent to which the Authority is carrying out its duties - 


under these interstate compacts.”’ 

Tobin replied June 12 that the administration of the 
compact, as approved by Congress, ‘‘has been left ex- 
clusively to the states whose region was involved (New 
York and New Jersey).’’ He refused to furnish the docu- 
ments requested by Celler. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee June 15 issued sub- 
penas to Tobin, Colt and Carty for all of the Authority’s 
records and files since 1921. The three officials appeared 
before the Subcommittee June 29, but refused to furnish 
the documents. The Subcommittee immediately voted to 
recommend to the full Committee that the three be cited 
for contempt of Congress. 


WIRETAPPING 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary. 

ACTION -- June 24 reported a bill (S3340 -- S Rept 
1720) to legalize the use of evidence obtained through 
wiretapping in criminal prosecutions in states that permit 
law enforcement officers to tap wires under court order. 
The measure was introduced April 6 by Kenneth B, Keat- 
ing (R N.Y.) and the Justice Department recommended it 
“‘strongly.’’ A companion bill (HR 11589) wae introduced 
in the House April 6 by House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.). (Weekly Report 
p. 815) 

The Federal Communications Act of 1934 prohibited 
the use of wiretap evidence in federal prosecutions. The 
Keating bill was designed to eliminate confusion resulting 
from several lower court rulings which interpreted the 
ban as applying to state prosecutions as well as to federal 
cases. 

Keating said S 3340 was necessary because ‘‘Effect- 
ive action against organized crime in New York has been 
jeopardized by a series of court rulings virtually nullify- 
ing New York’s wiretapping laws.”’ 
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New York was currently one of five states permitting 
the use of wiretap evidence obtained under court order. 
The others were Nevada, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Oregon. A sixth state, Louisiana, permitted wiretapping 
by police officers but did not require them to get cou 
permission. \ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 27 -- The Su- 
preme Court agreed to review a lower court decision that 
wiretap evidence may be used in criminal trials in state 
courts. The decision was handed down by the U.S. Circuit 
Court in New York in rejecting requests for injunctions 
against the use of wiretap evidence inthe trials of Burton 
N, Pugach, a Bronx attorney. 


LOSS LEADERS 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Commerce and Finance Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On HR 10235 and 21 identical 
bills to prohibit the below cost sale of merchandise 
(‘‘loss leaders’’)in interstate commerce. The bill was 
directed at sales of merchandise at less than cost in order 
to attract customers to buy other items sold by the same 
store or company. 

TESTIMONY -- June 16 -- Rep. Wright Patman (D 
Texas), sponsor of HR 10235, and six other Democratic 
Representatives who offered similar bills supported the 
proposal, 

June 17 -- Federal Trade Commission Chairman Earl 
W. Kintner opposed the bill, Kintner said the Commis- 
sion doubted that the legislation was either ‘‘necessary or 
appropriate,’’ and said the bill presented complications 
which might hinder the operation of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. 

Clarence M. McMillan of the National Candy Whole- 
salers Assn, and several other witnesses supported the 
proposal, saying it would protect independent retailers and 
distributors. 





Bills Reported 


The following bills previously approved by Con- 
gressional Committees have now been reported, Page 
references are to earlier CQ stories: 

@ S J Res 170, to provide for the appontment of a 
private U.S, Citizens Commission on the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, reported (H Rept 1957) 
June 23 by the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
(Weekly Report p. 1109) 

@ HR 12595, to prohibit air transportation of first 
class mail with 4 cent stamps, supplemental views 
reported (H Rept 1929 -- Part 2) June 23 by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. (Weekly 
Report p. 1110) 

@ Executive B, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, the 12- 
nation Antarctic Treaty, reported (Exec Rept 10) June 
23 by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(Weekly Report p. 1109) 

@S 3736, to provide for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Noxious and ©bscene Matters and Ma- 
terials, reported (S Rept 1749) June 27 bythe Senate 
Government Operations Committee. (Weekly Report 
p. 1110) 

@ HR 11207, to amend the Small Business Act, re- 
ported (S Rept 1748) June 27 by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. (Weekly Report p. 990) 
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Committee Roundup - 5 


OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 


COMMITTEE -- House Banking and Currency, 

ACTION -- June 20 reported an omnibus housing 
bill (HR 12603 -- H Rept 1924) providing an additional 
$1.4 billion for various federal housing programs. 
(Weekly Report p. 1025) 

The report said action must be taken ‘‘promptly’’ to 
revitalize housing production, which had dropped sharply 
over the past year. The result, it said, had been “‘ growing 
distress’’ in the home-building industry and such related 
industries as lumber and appliance manufacturing. In 
order to help boost housing production, the bill provided 
for ‘‘vitally needed liberalization’’ of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s home mortgage credit terms and in- 
creased the authorization for a number of other programs, 
the report said. 

The report said Administration ‘‘high-interest-rate, 
tight-money’’ policies had caused a 22 percent ‘‘slash’’ 
in housing starts and should be reversed. 

A minority report, signed by all but three Republicans 
-- Reps. Paul A, Fino (N.Y.), Florence P, Dwyer (N.J.) 
and Seymour Halpern (N.Y.) -- Said the ‘‘bad’’ outweighed 
the ‘‘good’’ and the bill required ‘‘numerous and exten- 
sive amendments’’. The minority said the bill weakened 
‘‘existing sound programs’’, needlessly imposing admin- 
istrative rigidity, increased authorizations not requested 
by the Administration and inaugurated new programs 
without adequate consideration, It cited as examples of 
undesirable provisions those which permitted the pur- 
chase of a $13,500 house under an FHA mortage-insurance 
contract with no down payment, increases in the urban 
renewal grant authority and increases in the revolving fund 
for loans for housing fer the elderly. 

The Banking and Currency Housing Subcommittee 
June 9 approved HR 12603. (For major provisions, see 
Weekly Report p. 1025) As reported June 20, the bill also 
included the following provisions: 

Permitted the FHA to insure mortgages on one-family 
houses selling for upto $25,000 (a raise from the previous 
$22,500 sale-price maximum ), 

Required a 10 percent down payment for an FHA 
mortgage-insured house having an appraised value be- 
tween $13,500 and $20,000, and a 25 percent down payment 
over that. 

Permitted reduction of the FHA mortgage insurance 
premium from one-half of 1 percent to one-quarter, 

Authorized FHA mortgage-insurance on property in 
older neighborhoods under less stringent risk standards 
and created the Older Neighborhoods Residential Housing 
Fund to carry out the program. 

Specified that the Federal National Mortgage Assn., 
when purchasing mortgages as part of its special assist- 
ance operations, could not pay less than par for them. 

Created the Home Mortgage Corp. with an initial 
capital stock of $100 million to buy and sell first-mort- 
gage residential loans made by members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, 

Established a one-year land-development insurance 
program which would cover mortgages on installations 
and improvements made by private developers to convert 
raw land into housing sites. 

Extended the hospital construction program for two 
years, through June 30, 1962, thereby authorizing an 
additional $15 million appropriation for the two years. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 28 -- The House 
Rules Committee, by a 6-6 vote, refused the bill a rule. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare. 

ACTION -- June 27 reported a bill (S3725 -- S Rept 
1744) raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour for 
employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and extending coverage under the Act toan estimated 
5 million additional workers. (For major provisions, 
see Weekly Report p. 1110.) 

The Committee said the existing $1 an hour minimum 
wage had ‘‘fallen far behind the upward movement of 
wages, the increase in productivity and the rise in the 
cost of living’’ and the recommended increase to $1.25 
an hour was ‘‘modest’’. An employee earning $1.25 an 
hour for a 40 hour workweek would make $50 a week, 
$216 a month and $2,600 a year, which would “‘still be 
below the barest budgets set for relief clients by many 
states’’, the Committee said. 

The Committee said it was ‘‘satisfied that the eco- 
nomy can safely absorb these increases without curtailing 
employment or earning power and without a perceptible 
increase in prices.’’ At the same time the bill would 
benefit the entire economy by ‘‘providing needed purchas- 
ing power to millions of additional workers’’. 

For newly covered employees, the gradual approach 
of the bill ‘‘should permit industry to adjust without 
substantial impact on labor costs or prices and without 
curtailing employment or earnings’’, the Committee said. 

The Committee said the argument that an increase 
in the minimum wages would lead to wage increases ‘‘all 
along the line’’ was ‘‘exaggerated’”’ and reflected a ‘‘wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the extent of the indirect 
effects of a statutory minimum wage’’. 

In minority views, Republican Sens, Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.), Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) and C, Norman 
Brunsdale (N.D.) said it was the ‘‘responsibility of each 
state’’ to provide minimum wage levels and the existing 
$1 an hour federal minimum should ‘‘ remain unchanged’’. 
They said they also were ‘‘opposed to any change in the 
present coverage provisions’’ of the Act. They said the 
bill was directed at ‘‘big business’’ but would also affect 
smaller businesses competing in the same labor market, 
so that the coverage exemptions were ‘“‘nothing but a 
delusion’, The minority said the bill could ‘‘result in 
inflationary wage increases’’, with the increase reflected 
in all wages ‘‘since unions have an obligation to their 
members to preserve existing differentials’’. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


COMMITTEE -- House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, 

ACTION -- June 22 reported a bill (HR 12677 -- 
H Rept 1933) raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
for employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 and extending coverage under the Act to an 
estimated 3.5 million additional employees. (For major 
provisions, see Weekly Report p. 1066.) 

Rep. James Roosevelt (D Calif.) said coverage of 
additional workers was ‘‘long overdue’’ and a 25-cent 
increase in the hourly minimum was “‘ required’’ to enable 
the Act to continue to serve its declared purposes of 
eliminating labor conditions detrimental to minimum 
living standards. He said there had been no adjustment 
in the minimum wage since 1955, whereas the cost of 
living had increased 10 percent, general economic 
productivity had increased 15 percent and wages generally 
had increased 15 to 20 percent. He said the proposed 
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step-by-step increases in wage and hour protection would 
‘‘minimize and cushion the alleged impact’’ of the bill on 
sections of the economy which would be brought under the 
wage-hour law for the first time. Because existing law 
covered only those employees (with certain specific 
exemptions) who were directly engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce, it was necessary to resort to a ‘“‘broader concept 
of coverage’’ in order to give blanket coverage to retail 
and service empioyees, Roosevelt said. 

Rep. John H, Dent (D Pa.) said the bill was ‘‘only 
a beginning in the fight tocover with protective covenants 
the millions of low-wage, low-standard wage earners.’’ 

In minority views, Republican Reps. Carroll D. 
Kearns (Pa.), William H. Ayres (Ohio), Robert P. Griffin 
(Mich.), Edgar W, Hiestand (Calif.), Albert H, Quie (Minn.) 
and Charles E, Goodell (N.Y.) said extension of coverage 
to ‘‘activities affecting’? commerce represented a ‘‘sharp 
and, we believe, an undesirable departure of the inter- 
state commerce principle upon which the original Act was 
based’’, They also said the bill would ‘‘work harm on many 
marginal employees”’ and the physically handicapped, and 
‘almost certainly would result in considerable unemploy- 
ment and extensive economic dislocation’’,. 

The initial increase in wage costs necessitated by 
HR 12677 was nearly $700 million annually, and this would 
have ‘‘a serious impact on the segments of the economy 
most affected’’, the minority said. They said Congress 
should not set the minimum above $1 for newly covered 
workers and $1.15 for previously covered workers. 

In additional views, Reps. Goodell and Peter Freling- 
huysen Jr. (R N.J.) said HR 12677 ‘‘by implication 
accepts the Federal Government’s responsibility and right 
to set standards in purely intrastate and local activities’’ 
and the increases to $1.25 ‘“‘can result in extensive 
curtailment of employment and economic dislocation”’ 
They said Congress should set minimum rates at $1 for 
newly covered workers and $1.15 for those previously 
covered, and for further increases should ‘‘rely on the 
procedures contemplated”’ in an existing provision of the 
Act. This provision required the Secretary of Labor to 
submit to Congress every January an evaluation and 
appraisal of the effects of the Act, together with recom- 
mendations for additional legislation. They said the bill’s 
overtime protection for newly covered workers should be 
postponed until the Labor Department submitted reports 
on the effects of the wage increase. 

In additional views, Reps. Hiestand and Clare E, 
Hoffman (R Mich.) said HR 12677 was ‘‘bad legislation’’, 
“‘cruel to marginal workers” and it had ‘“‘built-in esca- 
lator increases, guaranteeing future inflation as far as 
four years ahead’’, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 28 -- The House 
Rules Committee approved an open rule (H Res 581 -- 
H Rept 2027) providing for two hours of debate on HR 
12677. The rule also specifically provided for the con- 
sideration of a substitute bill (HR 12853) introduced June 
28 by Rep. A. Paul Kitchin (D N.C.), HR 12853 would 
raise the minimum wage for workers already covered to 
$1.15 and would extend wage, but not hour, protection 
to workers in retail chains having five or more stores 
and operating in two or more states, The minimum wage 
rate for the estimated 1.4 million newly covered workers 
would be $1 an hour. 

The House June 30 began consideration of HR 12677 
and the same day passed it, with amendments. (For 
Floor Action on the bill, see p. 1122) 


Committee Roundup - 6 


SUGAR ACT 


COMMITTEE -- House Agriculture, 

ACTION -- June 27 approved an amendment, in the 
form of a substitute for a previously-approved bill 
(HR 12311), extending for one year the Sugar Act of 1948, 
due to expire Dec. 3], 1960, and giving the President 
authority to determine the quota of Cuban sugar to be 
imported by the United States. 

As reported by the Committee June 6, HR 12311 pro- 
vided for a one-year extension of the Sugar Act and 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to cut and re- 
distribute quotas, but did not give the President the 
authority, previously requested by the Administration, to 
cut quotas in the U.S, ‘‘national interest’’. 

Following the June 6 Committee action, Rep. Charles 
B, Hoeven (R Iowa), the ranking Republicanmember, June 
7 and June 14 introduced bills (HR 12534, 12624) which 
would authorize the President to reduce Cuba’s quota 
when Congress was not in session. The Committee 
reconsidered the question in June 22 and 23 meetings. 

Secretary of State Christian A, Herter, testifying June 
22, said there was a question ‘‘as towhether Cuba will be 
a dependable (sugar) source in the future’’ and ‘‘it would 
be a serious mistake to deny the President authority to 
act in this area.”’ 

A partisan wrangle developed in the Committee as a 
result of a June 20 statement by Rep, William E, Miller 
(R N.Y.), chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee, that the bill reported June 6 was 
‘‘pro-Castro’’ and a ‘‘bonus for communism’’, 

Instead of giving the President only the authority to 
cut quotas, the amendment approved June 27 placed the 
burden on the President for giving Cuba any quota what- 
ever, effective upon signature of the bill. 

Reductions in the Cuban quota could be made up by 
domestic producers only, to the extent that Cuba had 
been supplying any of their deficits, and the remainder 
of the Cuban reduction would be distributed initially to 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Panama, the Netherlands and Nat- 
ionalist China, and then to the Philippines, the Dominican 
Republic, Peru, Mexico and other countries. 

For the 1961 crop only, 75 percent of any increase 
in domestic quotas due to reallocated deficits would go 
to new producers, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- June 27 -- Under 
Secretary of State C, Douglas Dillon said Cuba was ‘‘an 
ideological satellite of the Soviet Union’’. 

June 28 -- Cuban Commerce Minister Raul Cepero 
Bonilla called the House Committee action ‘‘a declaration 
of economic war’’, 

June 29 -- The U.S, made public a June 27 report 
to the inter-American Peace Committee of the Organiz- 
ation of American States, in whichthe U.S, said its policy 
of exercising ‘‘restraint’’ toward Cuba had ‘‘beeninvain’’. 
In Santiago the same day, the Cuban Government seized 
the American-owned Texaco oil refinery after it refused 
to refine crude oil from the Soviet Union, The U.S, State 
Department termed the action’ ‘‘a naked seizure of pro- 
perty”’. 

June 30 -- The House took up HR 12311 under a 
closed rule (H Res 588 -- H Rept 2038) allowing one hour 
of debate and no amendments other than those offered 
by the Committee. The Committee amendment was 
adopted by voice vote and the amended bill was passed 
by a 395-0 roll-call vote. (Full details will be carried 
in the July 8 Weekly Report.) 
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CQ Senate Votes 156 through 160. 


Senate Confirms Three Nominations; Votes Funds for Military 


Construction; Approves Excise Tax Bill Conference Report 





























156. Nomination of Maj. Gen. John S, Bragdon(ret.)as a member 159. HR 12231. Appropriate $1,067,227,000 in fiscal 1961 for 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Confirmed 73-18 (D 40-18; construction at military installations in the United States 
R 33-0), June 23, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the and abroad. Passed 81-0 (D 50-0; R 31-0), June 27, 1960. 
President's position. (See story p. 1129) The President did not take a position on the bill. (See story 
157. Nomination of Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson as a member of p. 1130) 
the Federal Maritime Board. Confirmed 68-19 (D 36-19; 
2- _ ‘‘yea"’ was a s i ; _— ’ 
Haein Bene ee . am 160. HR 12381, Public Debt Limit and Tax Extension Act of 1960, 
» Se 4 are oro providing for an increase in the national debt limit and ex- 
158. Nomination of Robert E, Lee as a member of the Federal tending corporate and certain excise tax rates for one year. 
Communications Commission, Confirmed 64-19 (D 32-19; Adoption of the conference re port. Agreed to 61-32 (D 27-32; 
R 32-0), June 23, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the R 34-0), June 28, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. (See story p. 1129) President’s position. (See story p. 1120) 
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CQ Senate Votes 161 through 164. 


Senate Recommits Bill to Regulate Professional Sports; 


Authorizes Funds for ABC Roads; Votes to Recess July 2 









































161. S 3483. Professional Sports Antitrust Act of 1960, providing 163. HR 10495. Federal Highway Act of 1960, authorizing $1,142, - 
limited exemptions for professional team sports from the 500,000 in fiscal 1962 ard $1,147,000,000 in fiscal 1963 for 
antitrust laws and opening the major league baseball rosters primary, secondary, urban and other roads. Passed 80-0 
to an annual player draft. Wiley (R Wis.) amendment to (D 50-0; R 30-0), June 29, 1960. The President did not take 
provide exemptions for baseball as well as football, basket- a position on the bill. (See story p. 1121) 
ball and hockey. Agreed to 45-41 (D 21-35; R 24-6), June 
28, 1960. The Presider. did not take a position on the amend - 
ment, (See story p. 1122) 1464. S Con Res 112. Johnson (D Texas) resolution to adjourn 

July 2, so that Members could attend the national political 

162. S 3483. Carroll (D Colo.) motion to recnmmit the bill to the conventions, and reconvene Aug. 8 to consider unfinished 
Judiciary Committee, Agreed to 73-12 (D 50-7; R 23-5), legislation, Adopted 63-26 (D 53-6; R 10-20), June 30, 1960. 
June 28, 1960, The President did not take a position on the The President did not take a position on the resolution, 
motion. (See story p. 1117) 
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CQ House Votes 66 through 71. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 147, 148, 151, 152, 156, 157.) 


House Votes on Treasury-Post Office, Supplemental Funds; 
Approves World Health, Lead-Zine, Alaska, District Bills 


66. 


HR 10569, Treasury-Post Office appropriations, fiscal 1961. 
Hoffman (R Mich.) motion that the House agree to a Senate 
amendment eliminating a provision urging the Post Office De- 
partment to authorize delivery of mail under Congressional 
frank addressed to ‘‘Occupant’’ in urban areas. Accepted 235- 
164 (D 91-163; R 144-1), June 23, 1960. The President did not 


69. 


program of the President.’’ Passed under suspension of the 
rules (two-thirds majority required) 268-101 (D 237-2;R 31-99), 
June 24, 1960 (246 ‘‘yeas’’ were necessary for passage). A 
‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 


H J Res 649. International Health and Medical Research Act. 
Passed 259-114 (D 214-24; R 45-90), June 24,1960. The Presi- 


take a position on the motion. (See story p. 1132) dent did not take a position on the bill. (See story p. 1131) 


HR 8860. Authorize subsidies for lead and zinc. Passed 197- 
192 (D 173-70; R 24-122); June 27, 1960. The President did 
not take a position on the bill. (See story p. 1127) 


HR 12740, Fiscal 1961 supplemental appropriations. Baldwin 
(R Calif.) motion to recommit the bill with instructions to delete 
$5 million for purchase of land for Congressionaluse. Reject- 
ed 141-252 (D 28-224; R 113-28), June 23,1960, The President 
did not take a position on the motion. (See story p. 1126) 


S 1508. An Administration-opposed bill to place the federally 
owned Alaska Railroad (operated by the Interior Department) 
under the regulatory jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for interstate shipments and under the state of 
Alaska’s jurisdiction for intrastate shipments, The Budget Bu- 
reau said enactment of the bill ‘‘would not be in accord with the 


67. 70. 


71. HR 8697, Amend the D.C, Redevelopment Act to clarify author- 
ity for urban renewal and prohibit designation of any new rede- 
velopment area until 50 percent of improvements in the South- 
west part of the District are completed (a provision opponents 
feared might set a precedent for other cities), Passed 348-35 
(D 209-32; R 139-3), June 27, 1960, The President did not take 


a position on the bill. 


68. 



























































TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 66 | 67 | 68 69 | 70 | 71 | Voeno. | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69| 70 | 71 | Voteno. | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 70 | 71 
| Yea 235 14] | 268 | 259 197 | 348 Yea 91 28 | 237 | 214 173 | 209 Yeo 144/ 113] 31 45 | 24) 139 
Nay 164 | 252 | 101 | 114 192 35 Noy 163 | 224 i | Bi & Nay 1| 28| 99| 9] 122 3 
6667 68 69 — 66 6768 69 7071) 666768697071 KEY 
| r . 
ALABAMA | 25 Kasem NN Y Y Y y| HAMAlI 
cy ee NNYYN YI 17 King NN Y Y Y ¥! AL Inouye NNYYYY Y Record Vote For (yea). 
1 Boykin NNY ? ? Y| 26 Roosevelt N N Y Y Y Y| {IDAHO V Paired For. 
7 Elliott NNYYY Y 21 Hiestand Y YNNWN Y| 1 Pfost YNYYYY t Announced For, CQ Poll For. 
2 Grant NNY Y NY] 22 Holt YYNNNY| 2 Budge YYNNNY hoe gaa 
9 Huddleston NN Y YN Y| 18 Hosmer Y Y NNNY) ILLINOIS a ego. 
Pay Bee NN Y YY Y| 16 Jackson YYNN?9 25 Gray NNYYYY - Against, CQ Poll Against. 
4 ten NNVJY Y 2) 24 Lipscomb YYNNNY 21 Mack YNYYYY ? Absent, General Pair, Present, Did 
4 Roberts NNY YY Y| 15 McDonoughY Y NN NY_ 26 Price NNYYYY so ieaciaaia eas ee 
6 Selden NN Y YN Y} 20 Smith YX NNyY 23 Shipley MANY Y Y¥ YI 
— NNYYY NI “Tis wey YY ¥ + Sp wear y y N N N Yl 
ivers } 4 Aspinall v 17 Arends 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson NNY Y YY 19 Chiperfield Y Y NY N Y| 66 676869 70 71 
2 Udall ' tn 2 1 Rogers eo ee ee 14 Hoffman YYNNNN 
1 Rhodes % UF. SF 3 ChenowethY Y NY Y Y 15 Mason Y ?X X ? ?!] jowa 
ARKANSAS | CONNECTICUT 18 Michel YNNNN/Y! 6 Coad Y WON Y Y 
5 Alford et en ee i 2 Bowles ? N Y Y YN, 20 Simpson YY NNNY| 5 Smith + Wey Y Y 
1 Gathings NN Y Y Y ¥i 1] Daddario NN Y Y NWN 22 Springer YYYYNYI 2 Wolf Yar yyy¥ 
4 Harris : a ae Me Y| 3 Giaimo Y NY Y NN _  Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross +TVayvyv yv 
2 Mills ay es 2 4 4 Irwin YNYYNY 12 Vacancy | 8 Hoeven YYNNNY 
6 Norrell NNYNY Y AL Kowalski Y N Y Y YN 1 Dawson SY VF Ti 7 Jensen YNNNNY 
3 Trimble wnYT YY ¥ FT 5 Monagan Y NY Y NY 5 Kluczynski NNY Y YY] 4@ Kyl YYNNNY 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati NY YY YN 1 Schweneel Y NNNNY 
7 Cohelan NNY Y Y¥ Y| ALMcDowell Y NY Y Y Y 3 Murphy NNY Y Y Y] KANSAS 
14 Hagen Y NN Y Y N FLORIDA 6 O'Brien NNY Y YN! 5 Breeding aS ey ¥ 
2 Johnson RAY YY ¥ '¥ 2 Bennett Y NY Y Y Y| 2 O'Hara NNY Y Y Y| 2 George YNYYYY 
1] McFall NNY Y Y N 4 Fascell NN Y Y NY! __ 11 Pucinski Yer yy ¥ 3 Hargis NYY?YY 
1 Miller (C.W.) Y NY Y Y N 7 Haley YNYNNY| 8 Rostenkowski NN Y Y YN) 1 Avery + ey ey ¥ 
8 Miller (G.P.) NNY YY Y 5 Herlong NY Y NNY 9 Yates NNVVYWN_ 4 Rees YYNNYY 
3 Moss ane. FS F 8 Matthews Y N Y Y Y Y 13 Church YYNYNY| 6 Smith YYNNYY 
29 Saund NNY ¥ ¥ & 6 Rogers YNYYNY|I 10 Collier YY YNN Y! KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley wn YY FF 3 Sikes NNYYNY 4 Derwinski YV ¥AW YY] 3 Burke ¥ ay VY Y¥ 
27 Sheppard NNVv Vv ? ?} 1 Cramer YY NY N/Y|_ INDIANA 4 Chelf NNYYYY 
12 Sisk NN Y Y Y N_ GEORGIA 11 Barr NNYYNY 2 Natcher ae Ss tT ¥ 
6 Baldwin y+ Y| 8 Blitch NN? 9? 2? PI 3 Brademas NNYYY Y 7 Perkins NNYYNY 
10 Gubser YYNNNY 10 Brown NNYY Y Y| 8 Denton NNY YY Y!_ 5 Spence NN??? 7 ? 
4 Mailliard YYNYN/Y! 5 Davis NY Y N ? ?} 10 Harmon YY YNY Yj _ 1 Stubblefield Y NY Y Y Y 
13 Teague YYNNWN YI} 4 Flynt NY YN? Y! 9 Hogan YuUYVE F Vi 6 Watts YNYONY 
28 Utt YY NNN Y} 3 Forrester NNYNNY! 1 Madden NNY YY YI 8 Siler YYNNNY 
30 Wilson YR? RY *¥ 9 Landum NN ? ? Y Y| 5 Roush Y NY Y Y Y| LOUISIANA 
9 Younger TTT YT SY 7 Mitchell NY y Y Y 2! 6 Wampler YNYY YY} 2 Boggs are ¥ 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher NNY?NY'! 4 Adair YY ??N/Y/ 4 Brooks NN Y YN ? 
23 Doyle NNVYVY¥ ¥i 1 Preston Y NY Y Y Y| 7 Bray ¥T¥ Ft Ry 1 Hebert ae a a ee 
19 Holifield N?YV/SYY} 6Vinsn NNYYY Y| 2 Halleck Y??2NYi 8 McSwen 27 / 2? ? 
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CQ House Votes 66 through 7]. 



































(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 147, 148, 151, 152, 156, 157.) 
| 
66 6768 69 70 71) 66 6768 69 7071 66 67 68 69 70 71 66 67 68 69 7071 
6 Morrison Y 2/7 V/J 2? 2] NEBRASKA 7 Lennon ¥ Swit MY 6 McMillan NY Y Y Y Y 
5 Passmen NNYYYY 3 Brock YNYYYY 5 Scott Y Biv Ft NY 2 Riley NNYYYY 
7 Thompson 7? 2? / JV ? ? 4 McGinley y NYY YY 1] Whitener N NY NNY 1 Rivers NNY Y Y ? 
3 Willis 7?nN/¢J/ ? ? 2 Cunninghamy Y N NWN Y 10 Jonas Y Y N Y N Y | SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver YNNNNY NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern Y NY Y Y Y 
2 Coffin Y N ? ? ? ?| NEVADA AL Burdick 2 ew eee a 2 Berry "TB wy ¥ 
1 Oliver YN ? ? Y Y| AL Baring YNYYYY AL Short YYNNNY TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire Y Y NNN Y| NEW HAMPSHIRE oHl0 |S oe NNYYYY 
MARYLAND 2 Bass YYNYNY 9 Ashley NNYYNY! 9 Davis aes yy Y¥ 
2 Brewster NN Y YN /Y/ 1 Merrow sa. F * 11 Cook YNYY NY _ 8B Everett May ¥ V 
4 Fallon NNY Y Y Y] - JERSEY 20 Feighan Y Oe Vi aie ee ee ee ae 
6 Foley Y wey ¥ V1 Addonizio Y N Y Y N Y 18 Hays NNY YNY]| 3 Frazier 7 8?/ Sf? ? 
7 Friedel NNY YY Y] 14 Daniels Y NY Y NY 19 Kirwan Ome Y YF 5 Loser wy YY Y 
3 Garmatz NN Y Y Y Y| 13 Gallagher 2? NY Y 2? 2 /| =(|I7 Levering Y NY Y NY] 7 Murray TT Say 
1 Johnson Y NYY Y Y|_ 10 Rodino YNYYNY| 10 Moeller Te ¥ RYT 2 Baber TRY HY 2 
5 Lankford NY Y Y Y Y| 4 Thompson NN Y Y ? 2? | _6 Vacancy | 1 Reece Tek 3 ¥ ¥ 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchinclossy 2? 2? Y N Y | 21 Vanik YNNYNWN TEXAS 
Boland NNY YN YY] I Cabill YYYYNN| 1/64 Ayres YN Y WN Y 3 Beckworth NN Y Y Y Y 
13 Burke NNYYN/Y| 8 Canfield yyyyNyY| 13 Baumbat Y NNNNY 2 Brooks dt ee 
4 Donohue NNY Y NY]. 6 Dwyer YY Y¥ RV) + oe YY NANNY 17 Burleson Y NY Y NY 
7 Lane NNY YN YI} 5 Frelingbuyseny \/ 2? / N Y | 22 Bolton YNNNNY 22 Casey NwWYY YY 
8 Macdonald NN Y/Y Y Y 2 Glenn YYYYNY| 16 Bou YNNNNY 7 Dowdy YYYNNY 
12 McCormack 2? NY Y Y Y 9 Osmers YYYYNY | 7 Brown YYNNNY 21 Fisher a, oe a 
11 O'Neill NNY YY? Y 12 Wallhauser y Y Y Y NY | 12 Devine YYNNNY 13. lkard 2. oe oe we 
3 Philbin NNYYNY 7 Widnall YY?2Y NY| JS Henderson YY NNNY 20 Kilday i, ae a ee 
6 Bates YYNYNY NEW MEXICO | 2 Hess FT FRA we Y 15 Kilgore NN Y NN Y 
1 Conte YYYYNY AL Montoya NNY YY Y |] 5 Latta YYNNNY 19 Mahon way YT ¥ 
10 Curtis VV Nes AL Morris Tair ¥ ¥.¥ | 4 McCulloch Y NNWNWNY ] Patman 2. a @ s® | 
9 Keith YY YNWN Y| NEW YORK | 23 Minshall Y Y NNN Y | 11 Poage Yuvsyuv 
14 Martin YYNYNY|. 41 Dulski NNYYYWNI] -iamk VYYY YRY I 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers eit T TR 30 O’Brien YNYYYY 1 Scherer YYNNNYI 18 Rogers ft 2 2 @ @ i 
MICHIGAN | 32 Stratton y y / / 2? 2 | OKLAHOMA | 16 Rutherford N NY Y Y Y 
7 O’Hara NN Y Y Y YY]. 27 Barry YNNYNY] 3 Albert ‘Tuy FT Tt EA 6 Teague —~BeY ¥ ? ¥ 
12 Bennett YNYNY Y] 3 Becker YYYNNY 2 Edmondson? ? Y Y Y ? | 8 Thomas MNT YY V.¥ 
8 Bentley ni > ee se . 2 Derounian yy Y Y NN Y | 5 Jarman NNYYYY | 9 Thompson NN Y Y Y Y 
18 Broomfield Y Y NY NY 26 Dooley YNNYNYI|] 6 Morris erst te. Thornberry N NY Y Y Y 
10 Cederbergp Y Y NNNY 33 Kilburn YYNNNY 4 Steed ? 2? 2? 2? ¥Y 2? 1 12 Wright Tue? Vv ¥ 
6 Chamberlain Y NNWNWNY 40 Miller ???xX NY 1 Belcher YVUNRVY YI we Young a a ee 
5 Ford YYNNNY 39 Ostertag Y Y NNNY OREGON 5 Alger e+ a aT 
9 Griffin YNNNNY 42 Pillion NY NNW ? 3 Green Y NY Y N Y | UTAH 
4 Hoffman YT ¥wewe MF 34 Pirnie YYNXNY 4 Porter NN?YNY] 2 King TV¥evvTyY 
3 Johansen YYNNWN YI. 43 Goodell YYNYNY 2 Ullman ’w Cee ¥ 1 Dixon 7, wey VT ¥ 
11 Knox YY NNN YY]. 35 Rieblman Y Y NNNY 1 Norblad 7 ve RY | VERMONT 
2 Meader YNNNWN Y|. 37 Robison y Y NNNY PENNSYLVANIA | AL Meyer Ye 3 ¥ VF 
Detroit-Wayne County | 28 St. GeorgeY Y NNN Y |. 25 Clark NN Y Y Y N | VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs NNYYYY 36 Taber YYNNNY | 21 Dent NNYYYN] 4 Abbitt YYYNNY 
15 Dingell NN Y Y Y Y¥|. 31 Taylor ?2?X X 2? 2? | +11 Flood Sey SY FT I 1 Downing ?9 ? ? ? NY 
17 Griffiths NNYY YY} 1 Wainwright? x xX / Y Y 30 Holland NNYYYNI 3 Gary NNYYNY 
16 Lesinski NNYY Y Y|. 38 Weis YY NNNY |. 28 Moorhead NN Y Y NN! 2 Hardy NNYYNY 
1 Machrowicz Y N Y Y N Y| 29 Wharton Y Y NNN Y |. 26 Morgan ed ee 7 Harrison Y NY Y N Y 
14 Rabaut NN Y Y Y Y|. New York City | 10 Prokop NY ¥Y ¥ NN] 9 Jennings NN Y Y Y Y 
MINNESOTA | 8 Anfuso 2? ?V°7¥VJ/SY Yd 19 Quigley NN Y Y Y N/|_ 8& Smith TT Tea Y 
8 Blatnik Y NYY Y Y| 24 Buckley 2? 2? / / 2? 2? | (14 Rhodes TueYYV Vio» ' ety ee 
4 Karth NNYYYY 11 Celler “fe ae a ae oe 15 Walter way ¥ FY I ¥ Broyhill Y NY NNY 
6 Marshall NNYYY Y/ 7 Delaney NN Y Y N Y | /7 Schneebeli Y NNNNY | Poff YYNNNY 
3 Wier NY Y Y Y YY]. 23 Gilbert YNY YY Y |. 29 Corbett YNNYNY enmmeneen 
7 Andersen Y YNNYY 19 Farbstein y NY Y NY | 8 Curtin a ee: i a 7 Magnuson ? ? ? ? ? Y 
1 Quie YYNNNY| 22 Healey 92 yyyy | = 9 Dague A ie Se, 5 Horan TuaYVay Y 
5 Judd YYNNNY 6 Holtzman y N Y Y NWN |. 12 Fenton Tan Ye 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen YYNNNY 10 Kelly 7? 297929SVY 27 Fulton YNYNNY 4 May rT we Fs BY 
2 Nelsen YYNYNY 9 Keogh *ot/J/? 9 23 Gavin YNNYNY } 1 Pelly YYNNNY 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer 27?7YY?? 24 Kearns Y VA VV i €6 Tellejon YY ¥ MY ¥ 
1 Abernethy y y Y NN Y 16 Powell NNY Y ? ? 13 Lafore TY AR I 2 Westland Y Y NNN Y 
6 Colmer YY?2Y NY| 14 Rooney NNY YY Y |. 7 Milliken Y NN Y NY | WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith YNYYYY 18 Santangelonn N Y Y 2? Y | 16 Mumma 22.9 2 Fi 3 Bailey a eee ¥ ¥ 
2 Whitten NY Y NN Y|. 20 Teller NNY Y 2? 2? | 22 Saylor YYNYYN] 4 Hechler Y NY Y NN 
4 Williams YYYNNY 21 Zelenko NN VJ VY ? ? 18 Vacancy 5 Kee ~TYT ¥ V¥ 
5 Winstead ‘TV THAR ¥ 5 Bosch YYNNNY 20 VanZandtY Y Y Y NY 6 Slack , ¥ O-o ¥ FT 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn YYYYN/Y | Philadelphia | 2 Staggers Y NY Y Y Y 
5 Bolling NNYYYY 25 Fino YYJV???21 1 Barrett NNY Y YN | 1 Moore YYNNNY 
7 Brown NNY?YY 4 Halpern yy YY NY | 3 Byrne NN Y Y Y_N | WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon NNYNWNY 17 Lindsay YY NYNY | 2 Granchon NN Y Y ? ? | 1 Flynn . oe ey Fy 
8 Carnahan HN Y YY FF 15 Ray YYNNNY |] 5 Green NNY Y Y N } 9 Johnson Y NY YN Y 
4 Randall Y NY Y Y Y| NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix NNY Y YN 2 KastenmeierY N Y Y Y Y 
6 Hull ANY TY V¥ ¥ 9 Alexander NY Y NN Y | 6 Toll NNYYYN 1} 5 Reuss YNYYYY 
10 Jones NNY YY Y| 3 Barden 2 2 2? 2? 2? 2? | RHODE ISLAND | 4 Zablocki NNY Y Y Y 
1 Karsten NAY YY ¥ 1 Bonner NN? ?2?NY] 2 Fogarty NNY YNY | 8 Byrnes YYNNNY 
11 Moulder YNYYYY 4 Cooley NNYYNY | 1 Forand aay yr YT 7 Laird YYNNNY 
3 Sullivan NNYYYY 6 Durhom 797979297) SOUTH CAROLINA | 30 O’Konski Y Y Y NY Y 
2 Curtis YYNNYY 2 Fountain NN YN ? ? | 4 Ashmore Y Y Y NNY | 6 VanPet Y Y NNNY 
MONT ANA 12 Vacancy | 3 Dorn re ay Fy 3 Withrow Y N? NY ? 
2 Anderson Y N / ? ? ? 8 Kitchin NY YNNY 5 Hemphill N NY Y Y Y WYOMING 
1 Metcalf 97929? 9 ? | | AL ThomsonY Y NNN Y 
Democrats in this type; Republicans im Italics 
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CQ House Votes 72 through 76. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 162, 163, 165, 168, 169.) 



































| 
J J J Ms . r a ? ‘ 
House Passes IDA Bill, Extends Veterans’ Loan Programs, 
. 7 . o 
Adopts Defense Funds Report, Passes Modified Minimum Wage | 
72. HR 11001. Provide for United States participation in the In- 75. HR 12677. Increase minimum wage protection under the Fair 
ternational Development Assn, and authorize a U.S. subscrip- Labor Standards Act of 1938. Kitchin (D N.C.) substitute 
tion of $320,290,000. Passed 249-158 (D 164-96; R 85-62), amendment for the Committee bill, extending $1-an-hour wage 
June 29, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ wasa vote supporting the President’s protection but no overtime protection to employees of inter- 
position. (See story p. 1119) state retail chains and raising the hourly minimum for pre- 
73. HR 7903. Extend the veterans’ guaranteed-loan and direct- vious qwame state reg $1.15. nye to 211-208 @ 90- 
oan ; San ; ‘ pe 176; R 121-27), June 30, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting 
ican programs until July 25, 1962. Passed 396-1 (D 253-0; the President's sositt See story Dp. 1122 
R 143-1), June 29, 1960. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the e President’s position. (See story p. ) 
President’s position. (See story p. 1125) 
74. HR 11998. Appropriate $39,996,608 ,000 to the Department of 76. HR 12677. Passage of the bill as amended by the Kitchin 
Defense for fiscal 1961. Adoption of the conference report. substitute. Passed 341-72 (D 225-40; R 116-32), June 30, 
Adopted 402-5 (D 255-4; R 147-1), June 30, 1960, The Presi- 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s posi- 
dent did not take a position on the bill. tion. 
: TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 72 | 73 | 74 | 75 | 76 same Te JE | 76 | Vere ne. | 72 | 73 | 74 | 75 | 76 | 
Yeo | 249 | 3% | 402 | 211 | 341 Yeo | 164 | 253 | 255 | 90 | 225 Yeo | 85) 143 | 147 | 121 | 116 é' 
Noy 158 5 | 203 | 72 Noy 9 | 0 [4 | 176 | 40 Ney | 62] 1] 1] 27} 32 
72 73 7475 76 72 73 7475 76) 72 73 7475 76) 
+ - KEY - 
ALABAMA | 25 Kasem Y Y ? N Y| HAWAII 
3 Andrews NY Y YN 17 King Y Y Y N Y| AL Inouye Y Y Y N Y| © Record Vote For (yea). 
1 Boykin NY Y Y Y| 26 Roosevelt Y Y Y N Y! IDAHO at. 
7 Elliott NY Y N Y| 21 Hiestand Y Y Y Y N/| 1 Pfost 1140 2 
2 Grant NY¥¥Y¥ WN 22 Holt NYY wy 2 Budge NYY ¥ MI oe 
9 Huddleston N Y Y Y Y!| 18 Hosmer Y Y Y Y Y| ILLINOIS a D 
8 Jones NY Y NY! 16 Jackson ? Y ? Y N|_ 25 Gray Gd RT rr oe ete cred 
5 Rains YY Y N Y| 24 Lipscomb N Y Y Y Y| 21 Mack ¥ ¥ Se otc, | 
4 Roberts NYYNY 15 McDonough Y Y Y Y Y| 26 Price YYYNY cea ee A nies aie | 
6 Selden ee a ae ee 20 Smith N Y Y Y N|_— 23 Shipley ~ eRe 1 
— vYYNY COLORADO 16 Allen ye ae ee i Ny 
ivers 4 Aspinall > =e eT 17 Arends i212 = ] 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson Y ¥ HH TV} 19 Chiperfield Y Y Y Y N} 72 78 16735 96 M 
2 Udall ¥FTY¥Y YN Y 1 Rogers ~ Ys MY 14 Hoffman NY Y Y Nt 
1 Rhodes Ny FM 3 Chenoweth Y Y Y Y Y| 15 Mason X 2? ? J X] IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel N¥ ¥ ¥ ¥i & Go mw? 2 6 Y 
5 Alford Tay «oe oe. 2 2 Bowles . ve a? 20 Simpson NY¥Y ¥Y¥ ¥1 S Salt a aoe 
1 Gathings in" 1 Daddario TT. ew F 22 Springer i a ie foe 2 Wolf NY YN Y 
4 Harris i a a ae 3 Giaimo Y Y Y N YY}! Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross NY YY Y 
2 Mills , oh Ae 4 Irwin a, +. aoe 12 Vacancy | 8 Hoeven ee ok SS 
6 Norrell roe ee AL Kowalski Y Y Y N Y 1 Dawson 7; TT Von wy 7 Jensen “NY ¥ ¥ 
3 Trimble a, te ee. YE 5 Monagan + Se Foe Fy 5 Kluczynski Y Y Y N Y 4 Kyl NY YYY¥ 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati Y 3. awe: ¥ 1 Schwengel + FF. Bee MI 
7 Cohelan . win mM AL McDowell Y Y Y N Y 3 Murphy Y Y Y N Y| KANSAS 
14 Hagen a FT FLORIDA 6 O’Brien . te Pa 5 Breeding YYYNY ( 
2 Johnson ny. 2 wT 2 Bennett YT we FF 2 O'Hara TT 2: 39 2 George wy V8 ¥ : 
11 McFall 7 Se ee A 4 Fascell TR wT 11 Pucinski YY ¥¥vwy 3 Hargis eS ee 
1] Miller (C.W.) Y Y Y N Y 7 Haley a i ae oe 8 RostenkowskiY Y Y N Y 1 Avery , = ern © ‘ 
8 Miller (G.P.) Y Y Y N Y | 5 Herlong vy ie v ct oe 9 Yates Y YY. 320 F 4 Rees NY YY Y ‘ 
3 Moss Y 2 Re 8 Matthews Y Y Y Y Y 13 Church TT Sit: F 6 Smith N TT Voto MI 
29 Saund ut we 6 Rogers le Se, oe Me 10 Collier Y Y Y N Y| KENTUCKY - 
5 Shelley Y¥ Fw 3 Sikes » a a Se ee 4 Derwinski Ww Fete NV 3 Burke ¥ ¥ ¥ 38 ¥ 
27 Sheppard + Zea wi 1 Cramer T SS FF INDIANA 4 Chelf NYYY Y ¢ 
12 Sisk Y Y Y N Y | GEORGIA 11 Barr ¥ YY ¥.e- FT 2 Natcher YYYNY £ 
6 Baldwin YY Y N Y| 8 Blitch N? 27 ? 3 Brademos oY Y Y N Y/| 7 Perkins NY YNY 4 
10 Gubser , vey ¥ 10 Brown YYYSYN 8 Denton NY YNY 5 Spence YYYNY é 
4 Mailliard VM Sat 5 Davis ae Spo, aed 10 Harmon N Y NN N|_ I Stubblefield yY Y Y Y Y IC 
13 Teague Y Yue ¥ 4 Flynt ny Y YI 9 Hogan NYY NY 6 Watts NYY VT ¥ | 
28 Ute NYY WH 3 Forrester N Y Y Y N | Madden Y YY _N Y| . & Siler oe oo Be ee iP 
30 Wilson V5 ¥ ¥%¥ 9 Landum NY Y Y Y!| 5 Roush Y Y Y N Y| LOUISIANA 3 
9 Younger Cano Ow 7 Mitchell Y?3YN YI 6 Wampler N Y¥ Y N YY. 2 Boggs YYYNY 2 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher N? Y Y NI 4 Adair NY Y Y Y|. 4 Brooks NYYY Y MO 
23 oma y Pat eX I 1 Preston NY YY NI 7 Bray NYYyY Y 1 Hebert Y?929Y N 2 
19 Holifield NY YNY 6 Vinson °° 9? x 2 Halleck 2S ae 8 McSween YY YN ] 
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CQ House Votes 72 through 76. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 162, 163, 165, 168, 169.) 




















| T T 
72 73 747576 72 73 747576 72 73 7475 76) 72 73 7475 76 
6 Morrison YY 2 + wy | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon fe ae ok eS 6 Mcmillan ay TT ¥ SS 
5 Passman nvyr ¥ ¥ 3 Brock NY Y Y N 5 Scott NY Y ¥Y N Z Riley eS Tee 
7 Thompson ry Va F 4 McGinley ?¥v?Y¥ WN 1] Whitener NY YY Y 1 Rivers a Y¥Y ¥ ¥ & 
3 Willis , 9? Fao 2 Cunningham N Y Y N Y 10 Jonas N Y Y Y Y| SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver N Y Y Y Y| NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern T¥* TMS 
2 Coffin Y Y Y N Y | NEVADA | AL Burdick ? & 2 -& Fi 2 Berry N.¥ Vie 
1 Oliver N Y Y N Y|_ AL Baring sy ¥ MF AL Short N Y Y Y N| TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire N Y Y Y Y | NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass yy ¥Y Som FT 
MARYLAND 2 Bass ee FX 9 Ashley YY Vw! 9 Gute et ee 
2 Brewster YYYNY 1 Merrou ey ¥ eM 11 Cook TV ¥ wv 8 Everett NY T SY 
4 Fallon ¥ 2 ¥ wy ¥ JERSEY 20 Feighan Yr" eu 4 Evins i ae oe Ga 
6 Foley YYYNY 11 Addonizio TVs 2 ¥ 18 Hays a ¥Y ¥Y BT 3 Frazier 1 Ee ¥ 
7 Friedel Ty ¥ oF 14 Daniels YY te 19 Kirwan a a me 5 Loser - a ae oe 
3 Garmatz 7 ¢Y¥ WY 13 Gallagher =e? BY 17 Levering sv YW Yi 7 Murray Yeo 
1 Johnson YYYNY 10 Rodino YY CNY! & Moeller ie a : Baker Y.2) 3.3. ¥ 
5 Lankford YYYNY 4 Thompson Y Y Y N Yj _ 6 Vacancy Reece YV TV" 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchincloss Y ? Y Y Y| 21 Vanik ov 2 eewy TEXAS 
2 Boland 7: YY Vee 1 Cabill | a. oe a. ef 14 Ayres ¥¥ = es 3 Beckworth Ya te F FT 
13 Burke TY Vv BF 8 Canfield YY vo 7 13 Baumbart YY ¥v ei 2 Brooks —wsY¥Y YS Y 
4 Donohue mw ¥YY¥eY 6 Dwyer +3 wy 8 Betts N Y Y Y Nj 17 Burleson wey et & 
7 Lane +’Y¥ ¥ wi 5 FrelinghuysenY Y Y Y Y 22 Bolton Y Y Y Y Y! 22 Casey NY Y Y N 
8 Macdonald YY ¥ Fay 2 Glenn 3 TT OT 16 Bow i ae ee ee a 7 Dowdy ne TS 
12 McCormack yy. v7 V7 Bey 9 Osmers TF Fe Fs 7 Brown N Y Y Y YI! 21 Fisher ee eS 
11 O'Neill Y Y Y N Y] 12 Wallbauser Y Y Y N Y|. 12 Devine N ¥ Y Y Y!. 13 Ikard , Vv T.¥ 
3 Philbin M>T ¥ MYT 7 Widnall Y Y Y N Y|_ IS Henderson NY Y Y N|{ 20 Kilday a oo a oe 
6 Bates . ¥ VT wez NEW MEXICO | 2 Hess , Ae ae ee 4 N} 15 Kilgore , TY 
1 Conte Y Y Y N YI. AL Montoya NY Y N Y] 5 Latta N Y Y Y¥ Y]- 19 Mahon Y ¥VV¥ SM 
10 Curtis Y Y Y Y Y|. AL Morris un¥rV VT ¥ 4 McCulloch un ¥Y YY VTi 1 Patman wy YY ¥' FF 
9 Keith Y Y Y N Y| NEW YORK 23 Minsball NY Y¥ Y N/_ 11 Poage u¥ ¥ ¥ 
14 Martin YYyY Y Y | 41 Dulski NY YN YY > Schenck NY YY Yi} 4 Rayburn 
Rogers YYYNY 30 O’Brien ry ¥ h Y¥ 1 Scherer N Y Y Y NI] 18 Rogers nT TF Oe 
MICHIGAN | 32 Stratton N Y Y N Y| OKLAHOMA | 16 Rutherford Y Y Y Y Y 
7 O'Hara Y Y 2? N Y| 27 Bary "TE ¥ 3 Albert Y Y Y NY] 6 Teague NY Y Y N 
12 Bennett NY YNY 3 Becker Y Y Y Y Y¥| 2 Edmondson 2? 2? ? X ?| 8 Thomas ee BB: 
8 Bentley very 2 Derounian a a ae eS 5 Jarman | a a ae 9 Thompson ., eT = 
18 Broomfield YY ¥ 2 ¥ F 26 Dooley Y FW ¥F 6 Morris ? 23% 10 Thornberry , Tf v ¥ F 
10 Cederberg ¥yy VF 33 Kilburn TV Steed Y Y ? ? ?]| 12 Wright 7 te VT TF 
6 Chamberlain Y Y Y Y Y 40 Miller Vv 3 ¥-e Belcher Ts. = " Young ss a ee oe 
5 Ford ¥Y‘vyvyry¥yY 39 Ostertag Y ¥-Y ¥o¥ OREGON Alger NY Y Y WN 
9 Griffin + = =. F 42 Pillion a oF Re 3 Green TY Ve eee UTAH 
4 Hoffman NY Y Y N 34 Pirnie ¥Y¥yww¥ ¥ 4 Porter YYYNY 2 King NY YN Y 
3 Johansen NY Y Y N 43 Goodell yy ¥ VF 2 Uilman . 7 SF 1 Dixon , vey FF 
11 Knox N Y Y Y Y|. 35 Rieblman YYYYY 1 Norblad N Y Y Y Y| VERMONT 
2 Meader ~ va FY = 37 Robison i a ae ae PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer T vTw we yr 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George 7 vy tie 25 Clark Y Y Y N Y!. VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs YY ¥RY¥ 36 Taber N Y Y Y NI 21 Dent NY Y NY 4 Abbitt NY Y Y N 
15 Dingell TYVURFT 31 Taylor Y Y Y N Y!_ 11 Flood Y ¥ TR 1 Downing uY F ¥-¥ 
17 Griffiths YY ¥v¥nRyT 1 Wainwright YuYyYwYvYyY¥ 30 Holland a ¥ YY 3 Gary 'T Te ¥ ¥ 
16 Lesinski YT ¥ MT 38 Weis + 2 Fy 28 Moorhead Tv YT we 2 Hardy aT RY ¥ 
1 Machrowicz Y YYNY 29 Wharton i a: we Oe 26 Morgan YT Vv VT SF 7 Harrison Ty eee 
14 Rabaut Y FTA Y New York City 10 Prokop TV ¥ QF 9 Jennings NV ¥'¥ 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso -v ye ee 19 Quigley Y 2 ¥ & Fi 8 Smith TT ¥ PT eS 
8 Blatnik Y Y Y N Y| 24 Buckley 2 2? ? X v| 14 Rhodes . 2 Ss 5 Tuck ay ey Ss 
4 Karth TTT wee 11 Celler y 7.3. F 15 Walter yy ¥V¥T MY 10 Broybill a oe 
6 Marshall TY ¥ &¥ TF 7 Delaney YT eR YF 17 Schneebeli TT ¥Ves F 6 Poff mE eT SH 
3 Wier 1 2 Vw: . 23 Gilbert | oe oe oe 29 Corbett Y Y Y N Y} WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen a. a 19 Farbstein ¥ YY Ye Fy 8 Curtin i oe ae oe Magnuson a ae fe 
1 Quie ey = ¥ 22 Healey YYYNY 9 Dague N¥YVY¥Y¥ 5 Horan YT v3 ¥ ¥ 
5 Judd we eS + yy 6 Holtzman Yvy FF S&F 12 Fenton i oe ee 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen , ve 10 Kelly YYYNY 27 Fulton  'Y a ¥ 4 May TY FF TF 
2 Nelsen "VT FF F FF 9 Keogh * 2 2 Ov 23 Gavin a Ee 1 Pelly y Vee & 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer YYYNY 24 Kearns T¥ve = Y 6 Tollefson “MYR MT 
1 Abernethy NY Y Y N|_ 16 Powell Y Y Y N ?] 13 Lafore N Y Y Y N|_ 2 Westland i a a ee 
6 Colmer N Y Y Y N|_ 14 Rooney ‘VY uN YX 7 Milliken Y Y Y Y Y| WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith Y Y Y Y N|_ 18 Santangelo y Y Y N Y) 16 Mumma sey FF 3 Bailey Mee UY 
2 Whitten NY Y Y N 20 Teller YYYNY 22 Saylor . ene 4 Hechler TT eR ¥ 
4 Williams N Y Y Y N 21 Zelenko Yo yYNyY 18 Vacancy 5 Kee ff a = me 
5 Winstead NY Y Y N 5 Bosch NYYY Y 20 Van Zandt NYYY Y 6 Slack NY YN Y 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn Y Y Y N Y|. Philadelphia 2 Staggers ?YYNY 
5 Bolling TCE Ye 0 25 Fino v%¥*¥ MY 1 Barrett T ow Ti 1 Moore oe oe ae 
7 Brown NY YNY 4 Halpern 7 ¥¥ RY 3 Byrne Y Y Y N Y| WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon ” oS a a 17 Lindsay TY YN" Y 2 Granahan ¥ Y ¥ BVI 1 Flynn oa a me 
8 Carnahan 7979? ? 15 Ray YYyYyYy¥gsy 5 Green 7 ¥-P Se 9 Johnson +. 2 eS FY 
4 Randall Y Y Y N Y| NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix YT THF 2 Kastenmeier Y Y Y N Y 
6 Hull NYYY Y 9 Alexander NY YY Y 6 Toll YF Qa 5 Reuss ry 
10 Jones wR ¥ 3 Barden N ? Y Y Y|. RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki T 27 eT 
1 Karsten YYYNY 1 Bonner NY YY Y 2 Fogarty yY¥ ¥ VR 8 Byrnes oe Se me 
11 Moulder NY YNY 4 Cooley NY Y YY 1 Forand Y => &@ Fi 7 Laird as Fe F 
3 Sullivan + a ws 6 Durhom N ? ? Y Y| SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski NY NN Y 
2 Curtis oe a 2 Fountain yy ey F 4 Ashmore NY Y Y NI 6 Van Pelt Y wey F 
MONTANA 12 Vacancy | 3 Dorn NY Y Y N 3 Withrow . p-R-} 9 
2 Anderson > 3 3 8 Kitchin N Y Y Y Y{ 3 Hemphill N Y Y Y Y| WYOMING 
1 Metcalf YY??RNY | AL Thomson NY Y Y N 
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The Week In Congress 





CQ Presidenti al Polls Two Congressional Quarterly polls show that 


newspaper editors and Members of Congress 
picked Richard M. Nixon as the strongest Republican Presidential candidate and 
Lyndon B, Johnson as the strongest Democratic Presidential candidate. Johnson’s 
vote in the editors’ poll rose sharply from 17 percent in an earlier poll to 43 percent 
at present, while Nixon’s rose from 72 percent to 76 percent. Members of Congress 
gave Nixon 62 percent of their votes for Presidential candidate and Johnson 54 per- 


cent. (Page 1133) 


Floor Action 


The House passed a bill tightening laws against de- 
ceptive broadcasts and payola...the Senate passed a 
bill allowing U.S. subscription toIDA...the corporate- 
excise tax bill was signed into law after both Houses 
agreed on controversial amendments...the Senate in- 
creased highway authorizations for two years and 
killed the sports antitrust bill...a scaled-down mini- 
mum-wage bill was passed by the House...both 
chambers agreed on new regulations on Congress- 
men’s travel expenses.... (Page 11118-32) 


Politics and Primaries 


North Dakota’s hotly contested special Senate election 

tween Democratic Rep. Quentin N. Burdick and 
Republican Gov, John E. Davis came toa photo finish, 
Burdick a few hundred votes ahead...The Governors 
Conference in Montana generated extra political 
sparks, (Page 1139) 


In the Committees 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee reported on 
its investigation of the U-2 incident...reports on 
housing bills were filed but the House Rules Com- 
mittee refused to send the omnibus housing bill to the 
floor...the House Judiciary Committee voted to cite 
representatives of the Port of New York Authority for 
contempt of Congress.... (Page 1166-71) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Nominations, military construc- 
tion funds, debt limit-excise taxes, page 1172; 
sports bill, highway program, Congressional 
recess, page 1173. 

HOUSE: Treasury-Post Office, supplemen- 
tal funds, Alaska bill, international health pro- 
gram, lead-zinc, District of Columbia develop- 
ment, page 1174; minimum wage, International 
Development Assn., veterans’ loans, defense 








funds, page 1176. 








Congressional Recess, Veto 


Congress gave up hope of finishing its work 
before the conventions and agreed to recess from 
July 2 to Aug. 8, despite opposition from the 
House Republican caucus and some Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. Facing the House im- 
mediately was the President’s June 30 veto of the 
federal pay raise bill, which he said was ‘‘inde- 
fensible by any light.’’ Hesaidhe would approve 
a ‘‘moderate increase.’’ The House scheduled 
quick action to override the veto. Only one of 
168 previous Eisenhower vetoes has been over- 
ridden. (Page 1117) 


GOP Task Force 


A comprehensive study on ‘‘American Strategy and 
Strength’’ issued by a House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee task force offers an important GOP effort to 
justify some Administration national security poli- 
cies and to lay down guidelines for Republican policy 
in this field to be taken during the campaign and a 
possible Nixon Administration. The task force’s find- 
ings and recommendations, which are summarized in 
Congressional Quarterly’s Fact Sheet, have been en- 
dorsed by Nixon. Rep. Gerald R. Ford Jr. served as 
chairman of the task force. (Page 1136) 











Candidates’ Biographies 


Adlai Stevenson’s record in public life is summarized 
in the last of Congressional Quarterly’s Fact Sheets 
on leading candidates for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination.,.other reports review the public record 
of Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, now considered a lead- 
ing choice for Vice President if Kennedy receives the 
Presidential nomination, and Sen, Albert Gore, an- 
other possible choice for Vice President at the Los 
Angeles convention...another Fact Sheet reports on 
Idaho Sen, Frank Church, the youthful keynoter at the 
Democratic National Convention. (Page 1142-57) 
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